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DEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Economic Statesmanship has beon very kindV received 
by both Press and public. The 1,800 copies of the first 
edition were quickly sold out, and as there was a con- 
tinued demand for the book the quertion of a new edition 
to be considered. 

Some of my critics, while giving unstinted praise to 
the work, expressed regret that I had not treated in it 
“Various important economic problems which have come 
to the forefront since the time when the book went to 
ptess. Others complained that I had not made use of 
jthe. numerous and very valuable reports published by the 
British Board of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, the majority of which, unfortunately, appeared too 
|ajie for consideration and use. As they had urged me 
to 'make good these omissions should a new edition be 
called for, 1 reluctantly resolved to undertake the labour 
bt expanding and improving the second edition in accord- 
ance with their wishes. 

, ' The pres^fet edition is a very greatly enlarged one. 
•Ten chapters, running to more than 200 pages, have been 
added to the original fifteen chapters. About 100 pages 
of new matter are devoted to an examination of the 
Mcmomic position and future of Russia and of Japan, 
io t&e problem of the British Merchant Marine and of; 
the British Inland Transport System, to the British Coal, 
Problem, and to the Land and Housing Problem in town 
^and eountiy . In another 100 pages the relations between 
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Capital and Labour are exhaustively discussed. Par^ 
ticular attention is given to the roots of national prt^ 
perity, to the limitation of output, to the recent anti* 
capitalist agitation, and to the demands for the nationalisa* 
tion of industries, for the penal taxation of wealth and 
income, and for the institution of a six-hour day. 

The 200 pages added possess two special features: 
firstly, they contain valuable extracts from all the 
Reports of the various expert Committees which, towards 
the end of the War, were appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the position diid future of the British 
industries and ot the trade of the worhi. Secondly, in 
two lengthy chapters entitled Labour Unrest : Its Causes 
and Its Permanent Cure,” 1 have eaideavoured to analyse 
the causes of the trouble in the industrial world and to 
propose a scheme for the permanent conciliation of Capital 
and Labour which, 1 hope, may be found to be practical, 
workable, logical, and iTievitable 

As intending purchasers who possess the first edition 
may wish to be able to differentiate at a glance thfe new 
matter from tiie old, I thought it only fair to make this 
easy for them, 1 have therefore not sandwiched the 
chapter's among the old, but, disregarding their proper 
and logical sequence have placed t hem all at the end of 
the book The old matter ends on page 399, and the 
new chapters begin oiupage 400 and run on to the end. 

Mr. W. F. W King, who at the time belonged to the 
15th Tank Battalion, has very kindly drawn my attention 
to a number of misprints and mistakes, and has made 
some valuable suggestions, which 1 have carried out as 
far as possible, and for which I would express to him my 
very best thanks. • 

J. ELLIS BAEKER." 

London, 

NovenibeTt 1919. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


economy is obviously a part, and a most im- 
^rtant part, of practical statesmanship. In the follow- 
"Ing pages the great industrial and financial problems 
which have arisen owing to the War are discussed from 
the statesman’s point of view. C eneral principles may 
be popular among the well-meaning but ill-informed, and 
they may win the votes of the multitude, especially if they 
lend themselves to being converted into resounding and 
easily remembered catchwords. However, the success 
ef a business policy depends not upon its attractiveness 
•and its plausibility, but upon its soundness, upon exact 
I^lhfmiuation, upon facts. Therefore, the following pages 
are filled not with delusive generalities, but with docu- 
mentary and statistical evidence, with authoritative 
prouomicements and data, which are rather inaccessible 
' to most. The present book is a companion volume to 
The Great Problems of British Statesmanship , of which the 
jse^ond edition was recently published by Mr. John 
Murray. 

It is dangerous to experiment upon the body politic. 
Jn matters economic prosaic experience is a safer guide 
[ than abstract speculation. The Americans have been 
t\i09diraordmarily successful in econojmic endeavour and in 
^rt (rf Empire building. In a little more than a cen- 
they have reared the most powerful and the wealthiest 
in the world on the broadest democratic basis* 
lessons may be learned from the study of 

'it 
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jS^merican afEair^. The feature of this boc^k; is that; it 
"hualyses the causes of ^America’s success and that it 
considers the great economic problems of the future in the 
light of American experience, so that England and the 
Empire may learn from America’s example. 

The present volume owes its origin to that great and 
good man, the late Earl Grey. Having attracted his 
attention by my advocacy of Imperial organisation and 
of an Anglo-American reunion, he induced me to spend 
six months in the United States and in Canada in order 
to study their political, social, and economic conditions. 
He furnished me with the best introductions, and I pro- 
mised him to embody my impressions in a book. My 
knowledge of American affairs is largely due to Lord 
Grey’s. action. Had he been spared, 1 should have dedi- 
cated to him this volume, Avhich, gratefully and sorrow- 
fully, I now inscribe to hi^> memory. 

Although the bulk of the volume has previously 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After and the 
Fortnightly Review y this work is not a collection of dis- 
jointed essays. The original articles were written with 
a vjew to their subsequent publication in book form, 
and I would very sincerely thank the editors of the 
periodicals mentioned for allowing me to reprint my 
contributions. 

The contents of this book are, for the conveniencec^o/ 
readers, briefly summarised in the Introduction. A full 
Analytical Index at the end of the volume should facili- 
tate its us© as a Work of reference. 

J ELLIS BARKEK. 

London, 

October^ 1918. 
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Economic statesmanship 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Thb War has shown even to the blindest that military 
power and economic strength ere exceedingly closely 
interwoven, that wars may be lost or Won not only on 
the battlefield, but also in the school, the laboratory, the 
mine, the mill, and the factory. It follows that the 
pMiey of laissez faire, the policy of drift in economic 
matters, in which the security of the State is subordinated 
to the liberty of action of individuals who merely strive 
tO; benefit themselves, has become discredited. The 
policy of laissez faire, of individualism, is a policy which 
be summed up in the phrase, Everyone for him- 
At last it has become clear even to the most 
inarrow -minded individualists that nation-wide co-opera- 
iion, t he harmo ni8g,d.aiid OTdered effort of all the citizens 
forjlihe furtheraj^e of the common goo3, is a more potent 
factor for ensuring “the national welfare than unfetteied 
competition, an internecine war of all against all, the 
dMvM omnium contra omnes of Thomas Hobbes. 

Not so very long ago the United Kingdom was by 
far Wg est produc er of iron and steel in the world, 
buh during the last few decade^her predominance in the 
irob. and steel industry has disappeared. Great Britain 
the Genuan iron and steel industry to overtal^ 
^'.Rxitish industry. Those who pointed out that wars 
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are inade wii/h iron and steely that a- vtBit With 

was almost inevitable, and who warned £ngland» W I. 
have unceasingly done ever since 1900, of the datijg^- 
which she would run owing to the insufficient strengw^ 
of her iron industry in case of a war with Germany, wew^' 
told by the British advocates of the policy of Ia4s9& 
faire, of drift and neglect, that they Wore seeing ghoate^]^ 
that t here would be no war between England and Oer-' 
many, that the relative decline of the British iron in-, 
dustry did not matter, that other British industries^ 
such as cotton manufacturing and ship building. Were' 
exceedingly prosperous and wore more profitable than 
iron making. ^ 

While England, oblivious of the fact that 
military power, and modern industrial power as W&I, is 
based upon iron, allowed her iron and steel industry to 
stagnate and to decline* if compared with the iron in- 
dustry in C;Terman> and the United States, the German 
Government fostered the native iron industry with all 
means in its ])ower. The result ^>f energetic and planful 
development ni ({ermany and of Governmental in- 
diff^'ronce and neglect in England was that at the out- 
break of war Germany manufactured fully twice as much 
iron and steel as did Great Britain, that in iron and steel 


Germany was twice as strong as the United Kingdom • 
The vast strength of Germany which the War revealed 
was largely due to the gigantic power of that country’s 
iron and steel industry. Had the United Eangdom, in 
1914, possessed that overwhelming superiority iir the 
iron and steel industries which she had in 1880, Germany 
would never have dared to challenge her. 

In the modern world the military power pf nations 
depends very largely on their industrial power. 
modern industry is based upon thj^ lavish use of coe^'. 
and iron, only those nations can become industrially atril 
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powdiol which possess, "&£ control, 

.stores of corl and of iron ore. The great coal and iron 
;.;f'hjtoes are, r ightly coiisid caBd^^Jtatny^ power-hou se and 
arsenal. Germany owes her great indusl^^l 
^^fiJSbyiUnd^her* extraordinary military strength's 
/ well, largely to the fact that she had within her frontiers 
1914 very expensive iron mines, and^y far lue largest 
boal depositi^iii Europe, licr styyo ^codrwas uT 1^14 
t^pe' asTErge as tliat of the United Eongdom. All the 
>^]ziost important coal fields and iron mines on the Conti- 
nent of Europe are situated either in Germany or close 
to Germany’s border's. After the outbreak of the War 
Germany stuzed the principal coal and iron mines of 
Belgium, France, Poland and Russia. Thus she obtained 
almost a monopoly in tlio production of ^oal and iron 
■ on the European C-ontinont, and her loaders declared 
f hat Germii fay would retain the conquered coal and iron 
fields, tii^mschoion of which w^ould make Germany 
ahsolutely^Mdominant m Euroi)e, both militarily and 
industrially^^nd would at the same time^ permanently 
disarm her opponents. 

Taught by the bitter experience of war, the statesmen 
of the nations leagued against Germany, who had hitherto 
disregarded the vast importance of the economic factor 
'*as a source of political and military pow’er, have begun 
to recognise the influence of coal and iron upon states- 
CaSnship, upon national greatness, strength and influence. 
, Germany’s principal coal and iron deposits are situated 
close .to her frontiers of 1914. By far her largest iron 
mines are found in Lorraine, and nearly one-half of 
Germany’s coal occurs in the Polish part of the Province 
of Silesia^. The nation which dominates coal and iron 
nyay ^lominate the world. Eran ce and Italy^are extra- 
,j^gf dtoarily p<jor in cq^|{L ThatlacT alone explains tLeir 
ScienTnffltitary and industrial sirength. The settle- 
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ibezit at the peace should lead not only to p^iilksnA' 
"^'ii^arraiigements in accordance with the principle o{ 
nationality, but to rearrangementB on economic, an^ 
especially on mineralogical, grounds as well. The VaTious 
aspects of the coal and iron problem, and the influence 
of coal and iron upon national wealth, strength, and 
population increase will be found discussed in the first' 
chapter, “ Coal, Iron — ^and the Domination of the World/' 
Many weak and short-sighted men, prompted by 
financial timorousness, have advocated “a peace by 
negotiation.” They have told us that Great Britain 
was unable to continue the war because her trade, in- 
dustries and finances would be ruined. They have told 
us that the people Would be overwhelmed by the gigantic 
burden of the War Debt, which indeed threatens to 
approximate what is usually, but mistakenly, called the 
British National Wealth. In Chapter 1,11., entitled 
Britain’s True Wealth and the Relative tJniinportance 
of the War Debt,” I have endeavoured to show that 
these fears are utterly unfounded. The British War 
Debt, however large it may be, will be limited in amount, 
while the Wealth of the British people, as that of every 
vigorous and advancing nation, is susceptible to indefi- 
nite expansion, is unlimited, and is absolutely im- 
measurable. According to the best statistics available, 
the so-called national wealth of the United Kingdom has 
grown tenfold during the last century, and it should grow* 
considerably more than tenfold during the coming 
century, because the vast improvements made in«aU 
productive processes are bound to accelerate increasingly 
the accumulation of wealth. Her National Debt, how- 
ever large it may be, will not impoverish Great Britain 
if she is victorious and if she retains her great wealths 
creating resources. A complete victory will be finan- 
cially far more advantageous than a mere stopgap peace. 
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^0 War has been fought for the British Empire, for 
Ijhe British race. It is, tJierefore, only fair that all parts 
ol the Empire should share in bearing the burden of the 
Wat Debt in accordance with their economic strength. 
The potential wealth of the British Empire is absolutely 
unfathomable. During the last century the wealth of 
the United States has statistically grown about a hundred- 
fold. Hence the w^calth of the British Empire should 
increase at a similar, and perhaps at a faster, rate during 
the coming century, provided the Dominions and Colonics 
be developed with American energy and ability, and in 
accordance with the American example. History teaches 
us that successful wars, however costly, do not impoverish, 
'but enrich, nations possessed of energy and of great 
national resources. The Napoleonic War created the 
iii^dustrial greatness of the United Kingdom, and the 
terribly costly Civil War that of the United States. The 
present war should not prove an exception to the general 
rule. 

Peace and ease beget sloth. Hard times beget energy 
and intelligent exertion. Increased taxation should act 
M a powerful spur to production, and should lead to a 
rapid increase of the national income and of the national 
: wealth. In Chapters IV. and V. I have endeavoured 
to show that British Agricultural ])roduction can be vastly 
^ Increased, and that British industrial production can 
easily be trebled, by introducing the best American in- 
dusiirial methods and the most powerful American 
machinery. Trebled production, w’‘hich is perfectly 
feasible throughout the United Kingdom, should treble 
the income of masters and workers, should treble the 
; cojpforts of the people, should treble the national income 
and the national wealth, and should more than treble 
* the taxable capacity of the people. The Americanisation 
of the* British industries has already begun, and it has 
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bon^tdd the national industries and the 
engaged in them. ^ 

The rapid development of the vast territories ef tib^ 
United States, A^^hich not long ago \vcrc a wildernefis* is'' 
due chiefly to the energetic and far-sighted raii'W'ay 
polic 3 ^ pursued by the American (hwi'i nment and peopl^#, 
The Groat Rei)ublic has a far larger mileage of railways 
than has the whole of the Ri'iUsh Kmpire, although the 
area of the British Empire is loni* limc^- as groat as that 
of the Unitt i States. Needless to say, tlie energetic 
develojmiciit (»f the British Imperial railway sj'stem 
would greatly benefit not only the p<»pulated 

territories across the sea, but would prove extremely 
advantageous to the British iron and steel industry, 
and to industry and trade iu general throughout the^ 
Empire. The American railways are exceedingly 
ciont They charge tlu' lowest freight rates in the 
wliilc the British railways arc exceed inefficient, and 
are hainperiiig the development of the national industriei^ 
by their extraordinarily and scandalously high charges, 
whicii are the iiatuial result of their inefficiency. The 
relorm of the British and of the Imperial transport 
system in accordance with the example set by the Ameri- 
can Railways, the activities of which are described in 
Chapter IV., should have the happiest results upon 
Motherland and Empire, 

The intellectual and the material progress of natidns 
depends partly on the inborn gifts of the people, partly, 
and very largely, on tlieir acquired abilities and character* 
on their moral and practical education. The Wonde^fq) 
economic success of the United (States is undoubtedly 
very largely due to their wonderful educationaUsystem." 
Education may be either autocratic or democratic. 
Hitherto British educationalists have endeavoured, and^ 
1 think mistakenly, to shape British education upon the* 
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^ democratic educational ^Btem of the l^ted 
as I have endeavoured' to shoiv in Chapter VI., 
,Wii^d[ “ Education and Economic Success.” ' 

An industrial nation can flourish only ‘f employeis a’ld 
%Biployed> capital and labour, work t^gether in cordial 
j^rmony. The future relations between the directors 
of the national industries and their workers are con- 
ridered in Chapter VII., entitled “Labour and Capita] 
after the War.” The workers of 4 nation cannot be 
expected to do their best unless they are satisfied, and 
they cannot bo expectea to be satisfied unless they are 
prosperous. Underpaid labour is inefficient labour. 
Nothing is more wasteful on the part ox an industrial 
iiation than to allow its workers to live in poverty. 
Before the war millions of British workers, especially the 
unskilled and the agricultural labourers, lived not merely 
in poverty, but in want. Unfortunately, the ll^ritish 
li^rkers have hitherto, owing to socialist teachings’, seen 
in the directors of industry and in the capitalists not a 
useful and necessary class, but an enemy, and their 
leaders have taught them the extraordinary doctrine 
that the workers can benefit themselves most by insisting 
upon the highest possible wage in exchange for the lowest 
possible production. Wishing “ to make the work go 
rSund,” British workers have systematically restricted 
their output, and have opposed the introduction of the 
msOBt, perfect labour-saving machinery, whereas the 
American Workers have insisted upon large wages, but 
have willingly worked the most powerful and the most 
mo^rn machinery at its full speed. The result has been 
that thef output of the American Workers has, as I have 
shown by exact and reliable figures, been three times 
ks great as the output of the British workers engaged in 
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w urker i as produced as large a quality of goods 
British workOTS employe<l in the corrosponding 
The prosperity of tho Av'orkcrs deiicnds obviously lidt 
on the nominal amount of their wages, but on their pur* 
chasing power, for people uannot oat money. The pros- 
perity of the masses is seen not by high money Wages, 
jbijttt by high individual oousumption. Money is merely a 
symbol, a token, wliioh in itself is valueless. High con- 
sumption among the masses of a nation is, of course, 
impossible unless there is a i-orrespondingly high national 
production. Low national [iroduetion means poverty 
to the workers whatever the nominal amount of the 
money wages may be. The wages of tho American 
workers were before tho war about throe times as high 
as were British wages, because the American Workers 
produced tlirce times as much as their British colleagues, 
and , jiroducing three times as much as the British workers, 
they consumed approximately three times as much. 
Happily the British workers and the majority of tlm^ 
leadeivs har e begun to recognise that in industrial ina^|y 
they have mistaken the shadow for the substancM^^^Hp 
they have followed a .suicidal policy in restriiiting Owpra, 
that prosperity among the workers requires tljat the goods 
produced in field, mine and factory should bo plentiful, 
not scarce. Hitherto tho British Workers have injured 
tho national industries, the capitalists, the middlemen,, 
and especially themselves, by acting like greedy specu- 
lators, by creating an artificial scarcity of goods. 

After the W ar Hreat Britain Mill presumably impose a " 
Protective Tariff upon certain imports, giving a pre- 
ference to the Dominions and Colonies and to her ABies. 
Those Who oppose the reintroduction of a PftiteQ^iv^. 
Tariff base their attitude mainly upon certain assertions 
which, at first sight, seem very plausible. For instance,,^ 
they maintain that Free Trade has given Great Biitaii?,:' 



and that .iteteotibn wonl^ 
dt^rby' it; that Free Trade has given England her 
maritime supremacy, while Protection has' ruined 
thS formerly so flourishing shin-building and ship- 
building industries of the United States, etc. The quesr- 
tion how a Protective Tariff would affect tlie British 
^cotton industry is discussed at length in Chapter VIII., 
“ Would a Tariff harm Lancashire ?” 1 have endea- 

voured to show in it that the fears of the Free Traders 
:.!p^arding the British col ton industry are unjustified. 
The effect of Protection and Free Trade u}jon shipping is 
considered in Chapter IX., “The British and American 
Merchant Marine.’' 1 liave shown in it that the decline 
of the American slii])-buildir.g lndu^try wa^^ caused by the 
combined effect of the Civil War and of the advent of the 
iron ship at a time when England dominated the iron 
industry of tjie World, and when the American iron in- 
dustry was quite insignificant. Moreover the wages of 
tl^d American shipbuilders and of the American sailors 
were so much higher than the corresponding British wages 
that the American shipping trade could not compete 
with the British shipping trade, although the American 
shipping industry had been given free imports for all the 
materials, etc,, required in the building and the fitting 
out of ships. 

• France has suffered terribly through the Wav A 
prosperous and powerful France is necessary for the 
peace of the world, for i/here ought to be an adequate 
counterpoise to Geimaiiy on the Continent of Europe. 
Unfortunately the population of France has remained 
practically stationary for many decades, while that of 
G^majiy has rapidly increased. If the population of 
France should continue stagnating and that of Germany 
should continue progressing as quickly as it has done 
jMthertb, France would sink to the place of a second- 
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' iftrte ot a thir4*rate Power within a few deca^Jae. 
Chapter X., entitled “Tlie Economic' Position’ aihd 
Future of France,’’ I have tried to show that the stag- 
nation of the French population and the rapid increase 
of the population of Germany is largely, and probably 
principally, due to economic causes. The vast increase 
^of the German people has taken place exclusively in the* 
towns, and espocialty in the large towns, in the manu- 
facturing centres. The population of the German 
agricultural districts has remained as stationary as that 
of Prance. The rapid increase of the (Jerman population 
Was made possible by the equally rapid expansion of the 
German manufacturing industries, and the progress of 
the German manufacturing industries was due to Ger- 
many’s vast wealth in coal While Germany has a 
superabundance of excellent and cheap coal, Franco, like 
Italy, suffers from a scarcity of that indispensable mineraJJ 
Hence France, like Italy, was unable to develop 
large manufacturing industries which create 
perity oi modern nations, and enable them to 
tlieir population very greatly. A political and mihtary 
balance between Franco and Germany can obviously 
most easily be created by transferring part of the super- 
abundant mineral wealth ijossessed by Germany to 
Prance. Such a transfer might, and very likely wouldi 
lead to a slackening in the increase of the German rac«» 
and to an expansion of the French race. 

In Chapter XL, entitled “ The Problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine,” I have dealt very fully with the problem 
whether the population of these two provinces is French-' 
or German in character, and I have shown that, although 
it is undoubtedly German by race and language, is 
French by choice and affection. Since 1871 approxi- 
mately 700,000 people, half of them women, have emi- 
grated from Alsace-Lorraine, and nearly all of them have. 
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'gm$ to !FVatLce. If democracy means government iii| 
aooordta.ee the will oithe people, it is obvious that 
j^lsace-Lorraine should be returned to France, becau^, 
the people detest their German rulers, and Wish to be 
reunited to France. Alsace-Lorraine possesses exceedingly 
valuable minf‘ral resources, especially gigantic deposits 
of excellent iron ore. In addition, she has large quanti- 
ties of potash and mineral oil. As iron is indispensable 
for warfare, a war of revenge on Germany’s part could 
‘most easily be prevented by transferring the great iron 
deposits of Lorraine from Germany to France. 

The economic position of Italy is one of very great 
difficulty. That beautiful country is equally poor in 
agricultural and in industrial resources The develop- 
ment! of agriculture is impeded by the fact that the 
larger part of the country consists of steep and barren 
mountains, and that the plains consist largely of fever- 
stricken swamps. The seas around Italy’s coa^t contain 
little fish, and the country is exceedingly poor in minerals. 
Italy possesses only a trifling quantity of iron ore and 
practically no coal. As Italy is one of the most densely 
populated countries in the World — per square mile the 
population is almost as great as that of the United King- 
dom — ^the Italians live in poverty. Their position will 
be a difficult one after the conclusion of peace. Lacking 
«aw products of every kind, and being unable to produce 
in the country the food required, the Italians have made 
a living largely by producing for sale abroad luxuries 
w^hich require much labour and little raw material. 
They have exported food luxuries such as oranges, lemons, 
olive oil, etc., and manufactured luxuries such as silks, 
arj/istie furniture, and so forth. After the War all nations 
will have to practise economy. They will naturally dis- 
courage the consumption of luxuries, and especially of 
imported luxuries, to the grave disadvantage of Italy. 
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'Italy’s poverty is do.' to the insufficiency of lier nat^l 
resources. Jf, at the peace, she should Snd herself 
burdened with a huge jiatioiiftl dt'bt, and if, at the same 
time, those valuable expanding industries wluch she has 
created should be cripi)led, her suflEcrings would be terrible* 
Her people would have (o emigrate in millions. The 
Allies poBs<^ss obviously a superabundance of territory 
and of mineral resources. It seems only just that the 
United Powers should come to Italy's help by develop- 
ing those resources, such as water powei^s, which she 
possesses, and by providing the country with an ade- 
quacy of agricultural soil and of the most necessary raw 
material, especially (^oal. The pnnci])al data relating 
to this problem will be found in (?haj)ier XU., ‘‘The 
Economic Position and Future of Italy.” 

The cost of the war to the Alius may ajiproximate 
£50,000,000,000, an amount winch is three times as large 
as Germany’s national wealth was estimated to bo in 
1914. It is frequently asserted tliat at tlie end of the 
war Germany will be ruined and that she cannot pay 
for a titlic of the? damage slu' has done. In Chapters 
Xlli. <nicl XIV., entitled “*'an Germany pay ari/fiu- 
demnity 1 have sliowri tliat the value of Germany’s 
coal, iron ore and jiotash alone should come to 
£237,678,000.000, a siini wliicli is about fifteen times as 
large as the so-called national wealth li the United^ 
Kingdom was supposed to bo at the outbreak of the war. 
Germany can pay for all tlic damage she has done in 
goods, especially in raw materials. After all, g'^ods aremore 
valuable than money. jVfoiiey is only valuable because 
of the goods which it will buy. (Jerman y has shown her 
appreciation of the value of raw malerials by rutWossJy 
confiscating the coal, the iron ore, the petroleum, and 
the liarvests of her ojiponents. »Slie lias thus created a 
precedent which she may live to regret. * 
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COAL, IRON— AXD THE DOMINATION OP THE WORLD? 

COAii and iron are the twin foundations of the modern 
manufactu}‘ing industries and of model ii commerce, and 
they are at the same time tlie iiriiicijial sources of national 
power, wealth, and population, and, therefore, of national 
armed strength. The pre-eminence of the Anglo-Saxon 
n/^tions and of Grerniany in the manufacturing industries, 
♦in wealth, ancv in national ])ow(»r is due not merely to 
racial causes, as ia soften asserted, but largely, and pro- 
bably principally^;ijtpi'a mineralogical cause — ^to the fact 
that Providence given gigantic deposits of coal and 
irpn to the Uniteefi^ates, to Great Britain, and to Ger- 
many, and only insi^ificant deposits to the Latin peoples, 
'"Jboth in Europe and America, and to the Slavonic nations. 
,^rofessor C. R. van Hise, of W isconsin University, stated 
^ his excellent book The Conservation of the Natural 
S^ources of the United States, published in 1910 

• 

“Coal is by fai the most important of all the mineral 
products. Next to coal in importance is iron. These 
twft are of much greater consequence than all Ihe other 
DM^ral products together. The existence of extensive 
^jpPfcand iron fields has profoundly influenced modern, 
,lfei&^tion. The greatest commercial nations are Ger- 
England, and America, and each has extensive 
iron <ieposits. ... It has been said that the 
hations that have coal and iron will rule the world.'' 

* Prom The Sineieenth ^'entury and After, April, 1918. 

13 
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f; majority of historiana and of pc^tioa] 

■have completely neglected the influence of the ecoaiwBfe^ 
factor upoHj. history. According to popular conoepti^» 
the wars of the past have been caused mainly by ttM>' 


unrestrained ambitions of rulers and their generals, by 
Up intrigues of statesmen and couniers, by nationid 
Hpssions, or by mere misuiwierstandi.igs. In reality 
OTany, and very likely most, w.ns have been brought 
about by economic causes, Iiavt* been wars of competition. 

Since the dawn of civiJisatioji tribes and nations have 


contended foi- those economic resources which at the 
time were most prized by men In primitive, pastoral 
times nations fought one another for flocks and herds, 
for grazing-grounds and drinking-water, for fruitful 
valleys and slaves, as we may learn from the Bible and 
other ancient documents When civilisation progressed, 
they fought one another for great agricultural resompos,* 
for the possession of valleys ami plains abundarfC!^ 
gram, such as the valley of the Nile and that of , 
Euphrates, for the North German plain, the Hung^MU 
plain, and the plain of Lombardy Primitive maritime 
nations fought one anoth<-r for fishing-grounds, as did 
t e early Dutch and Mie Hanst'atic League. When 
commerce iirogrcssed, they fought one another for trade- 
and cokmies, for the control of rivers, such as the Rhine, 
an 0 ai hours, such as Antwerp; for trading settlements 
and for trading monopolies, for the spice trade and the* 
slave trade, for naval bases and for world-strategical 
ITOsitions whence the world’s trade may be controlfed. 
Rome and Carthage made war upon one another, not for 
the dommation of the world, as is generally believed, 
but as we may learn from Polybius, for the phsse^ion" 
of the prolific wheatlands of Ridly, which both States', 
required urgently for theii- clamouring townsmen who' 
were dependent upon imported food. Athens engaged 
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l^ynu^^ jivohaS^ not. 

M^iJiomm^ but in ortter to provide the teeming; 
of Attica with the necessary bread. The war 
. ^f the Oreeks against Troy also was probably waged for 
economic reasons. Ancient Greece received at one time 
her grain from the Black Sea. Very probably Troy 
controlled the Narrows and the grain trade, and the 
Greeks fought for the freedom of thc^t trade. 

^ As the nations have in the past fought for bread and 
fish, meat and spices, commerce and colonies, it seems 
only natural that iji the industrial era in the age of coal 
and iron. States sfiould fight for the possession and control 
of those precious minerals which supply nations with 
wealth, strength, ji-nd an abundant population. The 
political and military value of the control of coal and 
iron has not yet been sufficiently appreciated by the 
statesmen of most nations, those of Germany excepted. 
Most diplomatists and publicists still think that the 
principal aim of a conquering nation is territory and 
population, as if we were still living in the agricultural 
age. The Germans recognised at an early date that 
the possession of an abundance of coal and iron can 
jpi^ovide nations with wealth and power, railways and 
„i^ips, implements and arms, and a vast population; that 
coal and iron are Nature’s power-house and arsenal; that 
, ttie lack of coal and iron condemns nations to stagnation 
in population and industry, in wealth and power, and 
almost disarms tliem. Germany fights, as will be shown 
in the following pages, largely for the object of securing 
,"ior heiself practically all the coal and iron on the Con- 
Sbinent of Europe, and she means to leave the other nations 
]pi Buroj^o as far as possible without coal and iron, so that 
•they may be economically, and therefore militarily too, 
in the power of Germany, who alone would dispose of 
. Nature’s own arsenal. 
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‘‘Providence/’ as Napoleon has told us, “fights as 
rule on the side of the larger battalions.” Given equality * 
'in arms, equipment, organisation, and direction, supremacy 
in man-power is apt to be decisive in war. The size of 
armies depends on that of the civil population from which 
they are drawn. Formerly, when men lived chiefly by 
agriculture, ambitious rulers strove to increase their 
population by seizing disti-icts where an abundance of 
food could be grown. In the age of coal and iron, agri- 
cultural teri’itories are less imiiortant to ambitious States 
for the pm'pose of rearing a prolific poi)iilat ion. Nowa- 
days population increases not so mucli m districts where 
wheat is grown as in those where coal and iron are used. 
The effect upon population of the introduction of modern 
manufacturing based on coal may be seen in the case of 
England and Wal(\s by tlu following figures. 


Inhabitants of England and Wates. 


1600 

, , 




.. 4,811.718 

1700 

, , 




6,045,008 

1760 





. . 6,479,730 

1801 





. . 8,872,98^ 

1841 





.. 16,011,7'fiK 

1881 





. . 25,974,439 

1911 





. . 36,070,492 


During the hundred years from 1600 to 1700 tho 
population of England and Wales, which at the tinfe 
lived chiefly by agriculture and a little (jommerce and 
shipping, grew only by 25 per cent. During the 
years from 1600 to 1760, when conditions were very 
similar, it grew by only about 35 per cent. The industrial "" 
revolution, the introduction of modern manufacturing 
by mefins of machinery based upon coal, is* usually 
assumed to have begun about 1760. During the 161.:^ 
years which separate 1760 from 1911, the population of 
England and Wales grew, not by 35 per cent., as it did'^ 
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ift the 100 years previously, bpt by 466 per cent. It ‘ 
d^bledi^the forty years from l^^Ol to 1841, Druring ' 
the I'lO jwjs from 1801 to 1911 the population of Eng- 
land and Wales has more than quadrupled, and it has 
done so almost exclusively in the manufacturing and 
commercial districts, especially in the former. The 
agricultural portions of the country' are probably now less 
populous than they were in 1801, partly because agricul- 
ture has been neglected, but chiefly because by the use 
of modern machinery one agricultural labourer can now 
do the work of several labourers. While between 1801 
and 1 911 the population of England and Wales has 
grown foiu'fold, that of the principal manufacturing and 
trading towns has grown eight-, nine-, tenfold and more. 
Between 1801 and 1911 the population of Manchester 
and Salford has increased from 94,876 to 945,690, that 
of Liverpool from 82,296 to 746,421, that of Birmingham 
from 70,660 to 525,833, that of Leeds from 63,162 to 
445,560, tjmt of Sheffield from 46,755 to 454,632, that of 
BradfordWjm 13,264 to 288,458, that of Nottingham 
from 28,^^ to 259,904. 

In Germany also the vast increase of the population 
has taken place exclusively in the towns. Between 
1880 and 1910 Germany’s agriculture has expanded 
mightily. The production of vegetable and of animal 
tood has doubled. Yet, although between 1880 and 1910 
Germany’s population has increased by 19,600,000, the 
country population proper has decreased by about 
6(Jb,000. The whole increase has taken place in the 
towns, and particularly in the large and the very large 
towns. Between 1880 and 1910 the population of Ham- 
jmeg h&s increased from 289,859 to 931,035, that of 
■Leipzig from 149,081 to 689,850, that of Cologne from 
144,772 to 616,527, that of Frankfort from 136 819 to 
414, 57^, that of Diisseldorf from 95,458 to 368,728, that 
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oi EsBen iErom 56,^44 to 294,663, that of Duisbtixg frOflii^ 
41,242 to 229.483, that of Dortmund from ^,66, 664' to 
214,226, that of Gt'lsenkirohcu from 14,615 to 169,613,' 
that of Bochum from 33,440 to 136,931. In, 1880 only 
3,273,144 people lived in Grerman towns of 100,000 
inhabitants and more In 1 910 1 3,823,348 lived in towns 
i' 100,000 or more. 

Even in the United Stales the poi)Hlation of the towns 
is rapidly overtaking that of (be country, notwith- 
standing the gigantic agiieuKural area of the Great 
Republic and the vast progress effect cd by its most 
prosperous rural industries. The IfniU'd States, like 
England and Germany, are growing chiefly in the towns, 
owing to an abundant supply of coal and n on, esjiecially 
coal, while the agricultural population js comparatively 
stagnant. Between 1800 and 1910. while the population 
of the United Slates has grown from 31,443,321 to 
91,972,266, or has n(.'t quite trebled, the population ojp 
Now York has inenased fioni 1,174,779 to 4,766,883^ 
that of Chicago from 109,260 to 2,185,283, Mat of Los 
Angeles from 4,38.5 to 319,198, that of St Louis from 
160,773 to 687,029, that of Boston from 177,840 to 
670,585, that of Cleveland from 43,417 to 560,663, that of 
Buffalo from 81,129 to 423,715, that of San Francisco 
from 56,802 to 416,912, that of Pittsburg from 77,923 to 
533,905, that of Detroit from 45,619 to 465,766, that df , 
Indianapolis from 18,611 to 233,650, that of St. Paul 
from 10,401 to 214,744, that of Denver fiom 4,769 to 
21 3, .381, etc. * 

It is significant that thi'oughont the world population' 
is densest on and around the actively exploited coal> 
fields. • 

» « 

In form or times men lived by the work of their hands* 
Now they live by the work of their machines. man 
employing powerful machinery can produce in field and ' 





'Jj^pory as much a8 a number of men can produce without 
.Ite/fhelp; Consequently the States ui which the employ- 
^niDAt of machinery has been most advanced and has 
become most general possess the most productive, the 
.most prosperous, and the most advanced citizens, and 
Jawing to theii' great and rapidly increasing prosperity 
the inhabitants have increased at a very fast rate; while 
in those countries which lack maf*hinery, production, 
^'wealth, and population have increased extremely slowly 
and have sometimes become stagnant. That may be 
seen by the example of France, which is ^^cry poor in coal. 
As the progress of nations in wcdltl , strength, and popu- 
lation depends on inachiner}", which is made chiefly of 
iron and steel and which requires vast quantities of coal, 
it follows that the intensive and general use of machinery 
is possible onlj in countries in which iron and coal, and 
esp6<^lly the latter, are abundant. 

It IS not generally realised that the bulk of the coal 
mined is used, not for domestic, but for industrial 
purposes. The Royal Commission on Coal Supplies 
gave some years ago the following most interesting 
estimate : 


Coal Consumption in United Kingdom in 1U03. 


iPor railways 


Tons, 

13,000,000 

For coasting steamers (bunkers) 


2,000,000 

' For factories 


53.000,000 

'/JJpr mines 


18,000.000 

^ For iron and steel ijtidustries 


28,000,000 

j For otaer metals and minerals . , 


1,000,000 

' For brickworks, potteries, glassworks, cbomical 
worka 

5,000,000 

gasworks 

, . 

15,000,000 

1 For domestic purposes 

•• 

32,000,000 


167,000,000 
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1t» the United Kingdom less than one-fifth of the co^ 
used in 1903 was employed for domtislu? purposes, ^lid^ 

f *th every year industrial < onsiimption shoxild increase^ 
a more rapid laie than doiiieKtio consumption, owing 
to the ever-growinp; intcusificat ion in Uio use of steam* 
power 

^ If we wish to gauge the vast and ever-growing impor- 
tance of coal for national pui*])OM's, and especially for 
industrial and commercial nMjuire'mi'Uts, should 
consider not merely the f'liipjoymeiit of coal in a single' 
year in a single country, hut should study its progressive 
consumption tbroughout the world Fj'om the best 
statistics available it appears tli«*it the production of coal, 
and t horefore it s consunipl i(m t oo has increased as follows 
in the most important- (‘ountries and throughout the 
world 


Year, 

f 

1\ 1 nqdnW' 

V/# , nt(in}f 

( nifni (Ilf'S 

Aimlrtn- 

Ilvnqmy. 

1 S<)5 
1S75 
1885 
18<}5 

J 

Jin:] 

Ians 

99,750,000 

135.190.000 

151. 960.000 
'.93,350,000 
239 890,000 
287,4 10,000 

1 ons 

2s 3,30,000 
\s 530,000 
73 670,000 

103.960.000 
17:1 660,000 

273.650.000 

7 ons 

2t,790 000 
48 200,0(10 

1 112,180.000 
177,590,000 
35I.I20.(J00 
504„520,000 

20.430.000 

27.250.000 

40.720.000 

51.680.000 
/' 

Yeai 

Ftanee 


.... 

c; 

1 

1 Other 

( 'ovninee^ 

1865 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1913 

Toni 

11.840.000 

16.950.000 
■ 19,5 10, (WO 

28.240.000 

36.050.000 
' 40,190,000 

Tons 

330.000 

1.170.000 

4.240.000 

9.100.000 

17.120.000 

29.870.000 

Toiik 

11.840.000 

15.010.000 

1 7.440,000 1 

20.410.000 ' 

21.840.000 i 
22,.500,000 

Torn. '' 

3.160.000 

6.890.000 
1«, 390.000 
20,220;000 ■ 
46,620,000 - 

111,280,000 
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Tear. 

Total Coal PLonuc^mN. 

Tone. 

1865 .. 

J 82,080,000 

1875 

285,300,000 

1885 

412,820,000 

1895 

581,120,000 

1905 

928,020,COG 

1913 

1,321,000,000 


In 1 865 manufacturing by means of coal-using machinery 
was already highly developed. Between 1865 and 1913, 
within the memory of many living men, the consumption 
of coal has increased from 182,000,000 tons to 1,32^,000,000 
tons, or has grown more than sevenfold. 

The industrial progress of nations can best be measured 
by their coal production, and especially by their coal 
consumption. BetweeHli865 and 1913 coal prediction 
has increased threetold in the United Kingdom, tenfold 
in Germany, and no less than twentyfold in the United 
States. In 1865 the United Kingdom alone produced 
55 per cent, of the world’s coal. At that time England 
was still, as Cobden called it, the workshop of the world. 
In 1913 the United Kingdom produced only 22 per cent, 
of the world’s coal. It was no longer the world’s work- 
shop. 

The vast progress of the Anglo-Saxon nations and of 
Germany in the manufacturing industries, commerce, 
W^lth, strength, and population can easily be explamed 
hy their remarkable preponderance in coal. In 1913 the 
United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
combined produced 80^ per cent, of the world’s coal, while 
British India and the Dominions produced 53,710,000 
tons of coal, or per cent, of the world’s output. During 
the year previous to the War, the Anglo-Saxon nations 
^Germany combined raised, therefore, 86 per cent, 
ipf the world’s coal, and the rest of the world only 15 per 
cent. In* other words, the Anglo-Saxon njations and 
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Gcrihany were pt^oducing six times as much coal as alt. 
the other nations of the woj Id together- They possessed, 
therefore, roughly speaking, a similarly great prepott’*'^ 
derance in engine-j^ov^cr and in modern power of pro- 
duction. The supremacy of the Anglo -Saxon and German 
peoples in all the mitenal elements of life and the rapid, 
increase of their population are obviously due not bo 
much to their genius as to chance, not so much to racial 
as to mineralogical causes. 

In 1865 the United ICingdom was by far the largest 
coal-producer and coal-user in the world. Lately the 
first place has been taken by tho United States, the 
industrial and commercial progress of which has been, 
most remarkable. According to the very full American 
Government statistics, coal production in tho Republic 
has increased as follows : 


Year 

T om. 

1814 

20 

1520 

3,080 

1880 

285,779 

1840 

1,848,249 

1850 

6,260,233 

1860 

13,044,680 

1870 

29,496,054 

1880 

63,822,830 

1890 

140.866,931 

1900 

. . 240,789,310 

1910 

. . 447,863,900 

1918 

, . 504,620,000 


Not unnaturally America’s industries, wealth, strength, 
and population also have increased at an extraordinarily 
rapid rate in accordance with the increase of the national 
coal consumption ^ 

Coal production depends mainly upon two fac'tofs: 
upon the quantity and quality of coal contained in the 
Boil, and upon the greater or lesser facility wtth which 
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^the coalfields can be exploited. Coal strata which lie 
^t a very great depth, or which are t xceedingly thin and 
'full of vaults through geological disturbance, or which ' 
are liable to be flooded owing to the nature of the surround- 
ing soil, are, of course, less valuable than deposits in 
which the coal occurs in thick and easily w^orkable layers 
close to the surface. 

As it would lead too far to compare the coal deposits 
possessed by the different nations with regard to the 
quality of the coal and tlie greater or lesser facility of 
exploiting them, we must be content to disiegard these 
important but highly technical factors, and to compare 
i^ummarily the stores of coal possessed by the nations of 
the world. The most authoritative and most recent 
inventory of the world's riches in coal is contained in the 
magnificent tbrec-volume monograph Coal Resources of 
the World, which was placed before the International 
GreologiSal Congress held in Canada in 1913. I have 
extracted from it the following figures : 


The World's Coal 


In Europe 
In North America 
In South America 
In Abia 
In Africa 

In Austraha and Oceania 
Total . . 


Resources. 

Tons* 

784.190.000. 000 

5,073,426,000,000 

32.102.000. 000 

. 1,279,586,000,000 

57.839.000. 000 

170.410.000. 000 

. . 7,397,553,000,000 


tt will be noticed that North America possesses, accord- 
ing to the present state of geological knowledge, two- 
thirds of the coal of the world. South America, Australia, 
4ad Afrfba, the soil of which, however, has not yet been 
sufficiently explored, contain, apparently, only little coal. 
Second^ in importance to the North American coal- 

measures are the coalfields ef Asia. The richest coal 

, 
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Coal Besources of Australia and Ocbania# ” . 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Que6]i'>laDd . . 

^ New Zealand . . 
Netherlands India . 
Western Australia . 
British North Borneo 
JasHiania 
Philippinoa 


Tons, 

1 18,439,000,006 
31,166,000,000 
15,218,000,000 

3.386.000. 000 

1.311.000. 000 
653,000,000 

75.000. 000 

66 . 000 . 000 
66 , 000.000 


Total 


170,380,000,000 


In addition to tlie coalfields enumerated, there is a 
large one in the Antarctic. 

At the present rate of consumption the known coal- 
supply should suffice for about seven thousand years, 

The detailed statistics given show that the United 
States alone possess more than one-half of the woilcJ’s 
coal, that their i>lore is nearly five times as large as that 
of the whole of Europf and twentj^ times afe large as that 
of the United Kiugdojn. IVovidence has endow^ed 
Great Re])Liblic vith a su])ej -abundance of power. The 
vastness of the coal resources of the United States may 
be gauged from the fact that the w^orkable coalfields cover 
496,776 square miles, an area which is more than four 
times as large as the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
State of Pennsylvania alone produces at present more < 
coal than the entire United Kingdom. 

Nature has been extraordinarily kind to some natiqps 
and exceedingly niggardly to others. The coal resources 
of some groat nations, such as France, Italy, and Japan, 
are quite insignificant. At their present rate of consump- 
tion, the United States would exhaust the coal ofniH 
France in about thirty years, and that of all Italy in about 
five months, France has not only very little coal, but 
her coal strata are dispersed throughout the country. 
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JJil awWn the seams run often at steep angles. They 
are, as a rule, very thin and expensive to work, and they 
are full of faults and quite erratic. The industrial back- 
wardness of France and Italy is due not so much to lack 
of enterprise as to lack of coal. The scarcHy of coal is 
at the same time limiting the population of these two 
countries, for the expansion of population depends on 
the means of subsistence, and among these coa! stands 
, foremost. Coal regulates the life and progress of modem 
nations. The poverty of Ireland, i^s dissatisfaction, and 
industrial backwardness, is largely due not to political 
reasons, but to lack of coal. 

According to the figures supplied above, Germany 
possessed before the War 55 per cent, ot the coal of all 
Europe, and more than 70 per cent, of the coal of the 
European Continent. FuUy realising that coal and iron 
are nowadays as important as land was in the agricultural 
era, that coal and iron can readily be converted into 
industry, commerce, wealth, population, and military 
power, Germany has seized the coalfields of Belgium, the 
richest coalfields of France, which lie near the Belgian 
frontier, and the great coalfields of Poland and of Western 
Russia as well, and she intends to retain them if possible. 
She means to control Nature’s power-house and arsenal. 
She has, in the course of the War, acquired a veritable 
^oal monopoly on the Continent, for the only other 
Continental State which possesses a large amount of coal 
is Austria-Hungary, her ally. Germany has claimed 
Spitzbergen, which hitherto has been considered No- 
Man’s-Land, because it contains almost as much coal as 
Belgium, and she has been endeavouring to monopolise 
mifteral resources of Spain, which, in addition to iron 
and copper, has an important store of coal, Ge:many 
controls at present about 75 per cent, of the coal of 
, Europe and about 95 p. r cent, of the coal of the Continent. 
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She controls, therefore, the principal source of modern 
industrial, commercial, financial, and military power. 

Before the War Germany had considerably more than 
twice as much coal as the whole of the United Kingdom. 
The Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield alone, upon and around 
which are situated the towns of Diisseldorf, Essen, 
Duisburg, Dortmund, Elberfeld, Gelsenkirchen, Barmen, 
Bochum, Miilheim an der Ruhr, Crefeld, Hambom, 
Solingen, Remscheid, contains 213,566.000,000 tons of 
coal, or considerably more than the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Hence the greatest centre of population in 
Germany is to be found on and around these coal-pits, 
which are largely responsible for Germany’s marvellous 
progress in industry, commerce, wealth, population, and 
military strength. 

Coal is of infinite value to the nations, not only because 
it is convertible into industrial, military, and political 
power, but also because modern science has succeeded jj | 
extracting from it some of the most precious and m^^ 
necessary commodities, such as gas, tar, pitch, oil, be;^6l, 
naphthaline, creosote, ammonia, carbolic acid, toluol, 
more than a thousand dyes, fertilisers, disinfectants, 
explosives, and some of the most valuable drugs, such 
as saccharin, aspirin, phenacctin, antipyriii, and dozens 
of others. 

In former centuries civilisation was based upon wood- 
fuel and timber. The present age is the age of coal and 
iron. Modern machinery, modern implements, and modern 
means of locomotion and transport by land and sea are 
made of steel. The expansion in the production of iron 
has been as marvellous and as rapid as that of coal. The 
best and most modern survey of the iron stores of 
world is contained in a large work, The Iron Sesourcee of 
the World, which was placed before the International 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910. *I have 
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extracted from it some of the fijures given in these pages. 
Until recently iron was virtually One of the rare metals 
Only lately has its use become general. That may be 
seen from the following figures , 


World’s Production op Pig Iron. 


In 1800 . 
In 1850 . 
In 1871 , 
In 1891 . 
In 1910 . 


Tons. 

800,000 

4,800,000 

12,900,000 

26,200,000 

66,0l>0,000 


Iron is no longer smelted with wood. About three 
tons of coal arc required to smelt a ton of iron. The 
transport of large quantities of minerals is very expensive. 
Nations rich in coal or in iron, or in both, are reluctant to 
•sell these precious raw materials to their competitors. 
It follows that only those nations can develop a large 
iron industry which are rich in coal and iron, or which 
are fortunate enough to be able to obtain one of these 
minerals, or both, easily and cheaply from abroad. The 
principal iron industries of the world are based mainly 
upon the exploitation of native coal and iron ore. The 
iron-ore deposits of the world are, according to the 
Geological Report of 1910, distributed as follows over 
tlje five continents : 

4 


Resources of Metallic Iron containei^ in Iron Ore. 


Europe 

America 



Australia 


Actual Eeserves. Potential Eeserves. 


Tons. 

4.733.000. 000 

6.154.000. 000 
156,000,000 

75,000,000 

74,000,000 


Tons. 

12.085.000. 000 + Considerable 

40.731.000. 000 + Enormous 

283,000,000+ Enormous 

Many thousands + Enormous 

37,000,000 + Coiif=?ulerablo 


10,192.000,000 


53,136,000,000+ Enormous 
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It will be nodced that for some inscrutable reason 
Providence has given to America not only the bulk of the 
world^s coaly but also the bulk of llio world s iron. 

Let us now consider how the different nations share the 
iron resources of the wwld. 


RESOURCES OF METALLIC IRON CONTAINED IN IRON ORE. 
Iron Resources of Europe. 



Actual Eeserves, 

Potential Seserve*. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

Germany 

1,270,000.000 

CoQeidorable 

Prance . . 

1,140,000,000 

Considerable 

Sweden . . 

740,000,000 

106,000.000 

United Kingdom 

456,000,000 

10,830,000,000 

Russia 

387,200,000 

424.700.000 

Spain 

349,000,000 

Considerable 

Norway . . 

124.000,000 

626,000,000 

Austria . . 

90,400,000 

97,000,000 

Luxemburg 

90,000.000 


Greece . . 

46,000,000 

f 

Belgium . . 

25,000,000 

1 

Hungary 

13,100,000 

34,100,000, .1'. 

Italy 

3,300,000 

1,000,000 

Finland . , 

? 

16,000,000 

Bosnia and Heizogovina 

T 

11,300,000 

Bulgaria . . 


700.000 

Switzerland 

800,000 

800,000 ‘ 

Portugal . 


39,000,000 

Total 

4T732,"800,(K)0 

12,084,600,000 


Iron Resources op America. 


Actual Eeseurs. PoUmtial Eeserres. 


United States 
Newfoundland 
West Indies 
Canada 
Mexico 

Columbia, Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia, 
Peru, Chill 
Brazil 


Tons, 

2,304,600,000 
1,961,000,000 
856,800.000 
Considerably 
30,000 000 


2,000,000 

1 


Total 


5,164,400 000 


Tons, 

37.222,000,000 
Enormous 
454,000,000 
Probably enormous 
Probably considerable 


Considerable 
3,056,000,000 • 


40,731.000.0004- EnormftttM 
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w. Ibon Besoxtbces of Asia. 


' 

Actual Reserves, 
Tons. 

Potential Reserves* 

Tons. 

British India 

66,000.000 

250,000,000 + Considerable 

China 

60,000,000 

Probably eno’-mous 

Japan 

28.000.000 

Moderate 

Korf^a 

2,000,000 

Probablj moderate 

Philippines 

500,0U0 

T 

Asiatic Eussia 

t 

14,800,000 

Persia 

1 

18,000,000 

Total 

156,500,000 

282,800,000 + '^.normous 

Iron Eesources of 

Actual Reserves* 

Tons* 

i\.FRICA. 

Potential Reserves. 

Tons* 

Algiers and Tunis 

75,000,000 

7 

Best of Africa 

f 

Enormous 

• Total 

73,000,000 

Enormous 

Iron Resources op Australia and Oceania. 

Actual Reserves* Potential Reserves. 

Tons* Tons* 

New South Wales 

26,800,000 

1,700,000 

Western Australia 

? 

16,000,000+ Considerable 

South Australia 

f 

12,300,000 

Queensland 

1 

7,000,000 

Victoria . . 

1 

Moderate 

Tasmania . . 

16,000,000 

1,000,000 

^ew Zealand 

32,000,000 

100,000 + Considerable 

Total 

73,800,000 

37,100,000+ Considerable 


According to the present state of geological knowledge, 
Nature has given to the United States not only the world’s 
, greatest coalfields, but also the world’s greatest iron- 
mines. While their store of coal is nearly five times as 
great as that of all Europe, their store of iron is almost 
exactly three times as great as that of all Europe. ^ 
Modem civilisation is based upoa the use of coal an^ 
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' iron. Since 1865 Ihc production of iron has gpoym H 
follow s in the principal countries . 


Year. 

' Umicd 

1 Kiiigdom. 

j Geimany. 

i 

L'nifcd 

States 

> AuBtria* 
Hungary. 

1865 

1875 

1885 

1895 

1905 

1910 

1 Tons. 

. . ‘ 4,896.000 

. . 1 6,432,000 

. . ; 7,369,000 

. . 1 7,827 W j 

. ' 9,746,0ft0 

. 1 10,380,000 

1 1 

1 

Tuns. 
975,000 
2.029,000 ' 
1 3.687,000 

' 5,465,000 

J 0.988,000 
14,793,000 , 

Toil'.. 

8 15, Ot 0 

2.056.000 

4.111.000 

9.597.000 

23.360.000 

27.740.000 j 

Tong. 

292.000 

463.000 
; 715,000 

j 1,128,000 

! 1,372,000 

1 2,010,000 


Year. 

1 Fiance \ 

1 

Jims 1 a 

Belgium | 

Other 

Countries. 


1 1 

1 Touf^ ‘ 

Ton a ; 

7, 1 

Jons ' 

T'ons. . 

1865 

1 1.290,000 

209,000 

471.000 1 

113,000 

1875 

. 1 1,416,000 

427,000 ' 

540,000 1 

557.000 

1885 

, 1 1,630,000 , 

538,000 

713,000 ! 

3.039,000 

1895 

2,005,000 

1,453,000 

829,000 1 

1,083,000 

1905 

. 3,077,000 

2 125,000 

1,310,000 I 

2,075,000 

1910 

. 1 4,001,000 ' 

3,040,000 

1,804,000 

2,553,000 


i 


Total Iron ^ilol)LCTIo^. 


Yeai 

1865 





Tons. 

9 , 481,000 

1875 

, . 

. . 


, , 

.. 13 , 920.000 

1885 

. . 

. . 

, . 


. . 19 , 792,000 

1895 


. . 

, . 


. . 29 , 387,000 

1905 


. . 


. , 

. . 54 , 053,000 

1910 





. . 66 , 321,000 


Between 1865 and 3 910 the production of iron ha^ 
increased from 9,481,000 tons to 60,321,0(^0 tons, or almost 
exactly sevenfold. It is significant that the ;^rodu 42 lioii 
of iron has expanded at almost the identical ratio as the 
production of coal In 3 865 the United K.in^dom pro- 
duced 55 per cent, of the world’s coal and 52 per cent, of 





^$h€i;lTO]^ s juron. In 1910 it {Produced only 22 per cent, 
tli^ wbrld^s coal and only 15J per cent, of the world’s 
kon. l^Stween 1865 and 1910 iron production has 
‘ doubled in the United Kingdom, and has grown fifteen- 
fold in Germany and no less than thirty-thr« efold in the 
United States. 


Nature has given to the Anglo-Saxon nations and to 
the German nation a vast preponderance in both coal 
and iron. Of the 66,321,000 tons of iron produced 
throughout the world in 1910, 52,910,000 tons, or 80 per 
cent., were made by the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
the United States combined. Ihc Anglo-Saxon nations 
and Germany owe their pre-eminence in industry, com- 
merce, wealth, and power to accident, to the fact that 
Providence has given them vast stores of coal and iron, 
vvhii'h arc the twin bases of modern industry, modern 
t\ealth, and modern power. 

The detailed tables given in tliese pages show that 
among the nations of Europe Germany is foremost not 
only in eoal, but also in iron. She possessed before the 
War 10 per cent, more than France and about three times 
as much iron as the United Kingdom. She had about 
26 per cent, of the iron of all Europe and about 30 per 
cent, of the iron existing on the European Continent. 
Italy is as poor in iron ore as she is in coal. Her total 
supply would be exhausted by the United States in a few 
months. 


The vastness of the French iron deposits w^as discovered 
only a few years ago. Hitherto France could smelt only 
a small portion of her iron ore, as she lacks the necessary 
coal. Unfortunately for France, not only her greatest 
coal deposits, but her greatest iron deposits as well lie 
ve?y near her eastern frontier. Her principal iron-mines 
are situated about the town of Briey, close to the fortress 
of Metz. • Germany seized during the first weeks of the 
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War not only ITrance’ss principal coalfields, but the bulk' 
of France’s iron ore as well. Her Lorraine iron-mines^ 
contain 91 per cent, of her iron ore. In the districts 
occupied by the German troops France produced before 
the War 68*8 per cent of her coal, 78 3 per cent, of her 
coke, and 90 per cent, of her iron ore. The seriousness 
of that blow to her can scarcely be overstated. 

Germany has seized the iron ore of Luxemburg and 
of Belgium. Furthermore, she has seized the iron-ore 
deposits in Poland and in Western Russia, and she does 
not intend to abandon any of her precious conquests.' 
Lastly, she has monopolised the iron ore exported from 
Sweden, and has endeavoured to control the iron-ore 
trade of Spain. Thus she has obtained approximately 
as great a monopoly of iron ore on the Continent as she 
has of coal It is worth noting that the Unitt^d Kmgdom 
possesses only one-fourth of Europe’s coal, and, as far alS 
her actual reserves are ccncerned, loss than one-tenth of/ 
Europe’s iron Germany has seized Emope’s power-,' 
house and arsenal, and she does not intend to relinquish 
them unless compelled. At the present moment Ger-,, 
many absolutely dominates Europe with the coal and iron 
under her possession and control 

Germany’s statesmen and Generals have obviously 
recognised the immense present, and the still greater 
prospective, value ot controlling the bulk of Europe’s 
coal and iron. They have recognised that coal and iron 
are the sinews of war and of peace. They have recognised 
that coal and iron are indispensable in modern economic 
life and modern warfare; that they are the principal 
sources of wealth, power, and population ; that nations 
which lack coal and iron are bound to remain* poor and 
industrially backward; that the population of the latter 
is bound to remain stagnant; that they are bound to 
become tributaries to the nations which possess* an abun* 
dance of these invaluable and irreplaceable minerals; t)mt 
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r xiations lacking coal and iron are practically disarmed and ' 
inust remain militarily helpless. 

. On May 20, 1915, the siz greatest associations of 
German business men presented to the Imperial Chan- 
cellor a petition in which it was stated : 

. , . By acquiring the line of the Meuse e nd the French 
coast of the Channel, Germany would obtain not only the 
ore deposits of Briey, which have already been mentioned, 
but also the coal districts of the Department du Nord and 
of the Department Pas do Calais . . . 

Our demands, which at first sight, seem to be dictated 
by purely economic motives, must be considered from a 
larger point of view. They spring from the necessity of 
increasing Germany’s national and rnilitarj power to the 
utmost. Our demands must therefore be considered 
from the military poxnt of view This is particularly the 
case with regard to the acquisition of agricultural tern- 
J-ory, upon which stress has been laid in the present 
petition, and with regard to the seizure of the ore-bearing 
territories of the Meurthe and Moselle, and of the French 
coal districts of the Departments du Nord and Pas de 
Calais, and the Belgian coal districts. . . . 

Acquisitions in the ore and iron districts mentioned are 
' required not only by ou reconomic interests, but also by 
military necessity. . . . 

/ The possession of vast supplies of coal, and particularly 
,of coal rich in bitumen, such as that which is found in 
Northern France, is at least as decisive for the issue of 
tbf War as is the possession of iron ore. Belgium and 
iforthern France together produce more than 40,000,000 
tons of coal per annum. Besides, coal is nowadays one 
of the determining political factors. . . . 

It is generally known that our most important ex- 
plosives are derived from coal, their constituents being 
obtained during the coking process, and that coal is 
importai:^ also for the production of ammonia. Coal 
oaii^provide us with benzol, the only product with which 
we can replace the benzine which we lack. Lastly, coal 
famishes us with tar, which can be converted into oil- 
fuel, whifch is indispensable for naval purposes, and into 
lubricants. , « • 
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* In. summing up, we would say that the ^ War aims 
indicated will secure permanently Germany ^s national 
’ economy, and at the same time guarantee her military 
strength and her political independence and power, 
addition, they wiU expand Germany’s (economic oppcw- 
tunities. They will pro^'ide work for the workers, and 
will therefore be of advantage to labour as a whole. 

Professor Schumacher, an ciiuiient economist, stated 
in a lecture deliv^ered on June 20, 19J5 

The whole western frontier of Germany from south to 
north must be improved as far as circumstances permit. 
It is no less important to provide for the German War 
industries upon whicii successful warfare must be based. 

. . . Before all we must secure for Germany the posses- 
sion of the raw materials necessary for our War industries, 
and at the same time deprive our enemies of the /lossession 
of these 

The iron deposits are most important. Without the^ 
minette oie of Lorraine we cannot maintain our iron and 
steel production on a scale sufficiently large for the Con- 
duct of the War Happily, we can boa^»t of the possession 
of the largest iron deposits in Europe These we have 
obtained in consequence of the victorious war of 1 870-1871. 
The Peace of Frankfort was to give Germany the entire 
iron-ore deposits of Lorraine. We did not succeed in 
getting them because the geologists whom Bismarck con- 
sulted at the time wlien the frontier was delimited made 
a mistake. Since the eighties we know that the larger 
portion of the ore deposits of the plateau of Bney has been 
left to France, though Bismarck imagined that the bulk** 
of the iron ore had been obtained by Grermany. To-day 
we can rectify that serious error because, happily, Ger- 
many seized the French ore district at the beginning of 
the War, and is holding it firmly in her grasp. 

Second in importance for Germany’s War industries 
is coal, especially that kind of coal wliich can readily 
be converted into coke and which yields the prinoipibl 
explosives. We could not continue the War successfully 
if we did not obtain the necessary supply of iron ore from 
the soil of Lorraine, and we could also not hope to succeed 
had not Nature endowed Germany, and particularly the 
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BhenisK Province and Westphalia, and the neighbouring 
distrfets of Belgium and of Northern France, with excellent 
cokingooal. Similar quantities of that precious raw material 
do not .occur elsewhere in Europe, and their quality is of 
the best. Now, when we have learned how imp ^ tant the 
question of munitions is for the issue of the Vv ar, and when 
we are already compelled to employ Belgian coal for 
Germany’s own requirements, we must declare that the 
vital needs of the German nation m war and in peace 
make it impossible to render up once more to the enemy 
these mainsprings of military and economic power. 

In Germany science and industry, commerce and the 
army have w^orked hand in hand. The German states- 
men, the German Generals, and the German people have 
become convinced that in the modern world not cotton 
but coal is king, and that coal shares his rule with iron ; 
that the nation which dominates the coal and iron 
•resources of Europe dominates Europe itself industrially, 
commercially, financially, and militarily. The German 
conception is no doubt correct, and it is worth bearing 
in mind that at present, and for decades to come, the 
domination of Europe is equivalent to the domination 
of the world. Germany, if victorious, may dominate the 
world, not so much owing to her vast territorial acquisitions 
in the East and the West as owing to her acquisition of 
a monopoly of coal and iron on the Continent of Europe. 
The coal and iron problem is very likely far more impor- 
tant than most political problems, such as the fate of 
Constantinople and the problem of nationalities. Un- 
fortunately, most statesmen and diplomats live in the past. 
They talk of territories and strategical points and har- 
bours and racial questions as if we were still living in 
the eightijenth century. Unfortunately, most statesmen 
anS <^loma1 s, and most publicists as well, have not yet 
recognised that he who dominates the coal and iron 
industrie^fe dominates the world. 


4 
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BKTTAIN’f? TRITE WEALTH ANH TJIE RELATIVE 
UNIMPORTANCE OU TUI'. \V\R DEBT* 

According io Mi. Bonar Law's Budget forecast, the 
British National Debt will amount to £7,080,000*000 at 
the end of the financial year, on March 31, 1019. The 
British War expenditure has const an th’ bce!i rising It 
amounts at present to approximately £2,000 00(),000 pex" 
year, and may continue increasing. In order to finance'' 
the War a large portion of Britain’s foreign investments 
had to be sold and vast sums of money had to 1)»* borrowed 
from the United States Tlie struggle may last another 
year or longer. The after- War settlement is bound to be 
exccccbugly eostlj^ Xltimaiely the British War debt 
may a<]iproximate, or may even exceed, what is generally 
called the national wealth Before' the war it was 
estimated that Bnlaiu's national wealth came to about 
£15,00(1,000,000 Not unnaturally many arc alarmed at 
the gigantic and rapidly growing amount of the Britjsh 
indebtedness. Some pessimists believe that in the end 
England will be utterly ruined, that Britain must make 
peace promptly to avoid national bankruptcy and financial 
annihilation, that in any case Great Britain will bo greatly 
impoverished, and tliat she will become financially a 
tributary to the United States. It has been asserted 
that Lord Lansdowne’s unfortunate letter was inspired 
by these considerations. In the following pages an 

* Prom The Niveteenih Century and After, May, 1918. 
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attempt will be made to survey the position in all its 
bearings. 

Those who tell us that Great Britain’s national wealth 
amounts to £15,000,000,000, that before long tho Jliutional 
Debt will be greater than the entire wealth of the country, 
suffer from a confusion of thought. They confuse 
national wealth and individual wealth, which is a totally 
different thing. Man’s span of life is short. A nation’s 
life is long and it may last for ever. One cannot, there- 
fore, ascertain the true wealth of a nation bj" adding up 
the property of all the short-lived citizens of the present. 
The wealth of a nation is not fixed It is not stationary. 
On the contraiy , it is subject to growth aiid decline as is 
the nation itself. It is therefore susceptible of indefinite 
expansion or to equally indefinite contraction Whether 
the wealth of a nation will expand or contract depends on 
its fortunes and on its policy 

Before considering the problem of the British National 
Debt, I would say that men are apt to confuse real wealth 
and paper wealth. The former is obviously far more 
important than the latter. Moreover, in discussing the 
influence of the National iJebt upon the wealth of a 
nation, we must carefully discriminate between debt 
held at home and debt held abroad. Happily, Britain’s 
foreign indebtedness is relatively small The bulk of 
,tEe British War Debt is held in the country. The 
British paper debt is therefore balanced by an almost 
equally great British paper wealth. The fact that a 
great domestic debt does not impoverish a nation can 
easily be proved. If we assume the impossible, if w^e 
assume that the whole British debt should be repudiated, 
tljip loss Co the owners of the debt would be almost exactly 
balanced by the gain to the nation as a whole. A number 
of capitalists would be ruined, but the real wealth of the 
country, which consists in the great wealth-creating 
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resources, such as fields, factories, mines, etc.% would be 
as great as ever. During the lU^voIntion Franco repeatedly 
repudiated her national debt. Yt*f at the end of the 
revolutionary period the countiy was ( o!i‘sideiably richer 
than at its beginning. 

A larg. national debt may inronvenit'na , but cannot 
impoveiish, a nation as Jong as tlie nation preserves its 
great wealth-creating resources, aiul as long as the bulk 
of the debt is held at home \ii unduly large foreign 
debt would require gigantic yearly payments for interest, 
and these payments would be made nominal^ in gold. 
In reality they w ould be affected by large yearly exports 
of goods which would not be balan(M‘d correspondingly 
large imports. It follow^s that a large foreign debt 
would impoverish (!reat Britain to some, extent. The 
foreign bondholdero would bo lu the position of great 
absentee landlords Tlioj. would dram tlie country of a 
large portion of its real wealth 

Financiers and bankeis wdio spend their lives iii hand- 
ling papei securities are apt to attach undue importance 
to paper wealth To them paper is often equivalent tq, ; 
wealth. However, no nation known to history has ever * 
been crushed by its domestic paper debt, but many 
nations have been ruined by the destnictjon of their real 
wealth, by the loss of t heir great wealth-creal iiigresources. 
These may be lost almost as easily in peace as in 
Germany was ruined by the Thirty Years’ War because 
it destroyed halt the population and the bulk of the live- 
stock, machinery, and tools, because it emptied the towns 
and converted the agricultural disti’icts into a wilderness. 
The vast wealth of the Arab Empire on the Euphrates ’ 
was destroyed when the conquering Turks destroyed the 
canals and irrigation works of Mesopotamia, upon tEe 
existence of which the agriculture of the country depended 
or its prosperity. The wealth of Venice was destroyed 
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in peace when the Portuguese discovered the sea route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope, when the trade 
between the East and the West, vhich was the greatest 
wealth-creating resource of Venice, ceased to flow through 
the Mediterranean. The population and \realth of France 
became relatively stagnant in peace when, in the age of 
coal, France discovered that she possessed only an inade- 
quate supply of that indispensable mineral 

Great Britain cannot be ruined by her paper debt, how- 
ever large it may ultimately be, but she maybe ruined by 
the loss oi Iier wealth-ei eating resources. 

Money, even gold, is, after all, merely a simulacrum of 
wealth, for real riches consist not in coanters made of 
paper or metal, which have only a conventional value, 
but in useful and necessary things. The Germans are 
^ aware that tlje vvoaltJi of nations consists, not in money, 
but in real values, that real wealth is derived from the 
great natmal resources, such as fruitful territories, useful 
minerals, and men They have therefore striven to seize 
the great wealth-creating resources of their opponents. 
They have occupied, and they mean to retain, the vast 
coal and iron fields of Belgium, France, and Russia, and 
the oilfields of Rumania, the value of which is absolutely 
incalculable. If Great Britain slioiild be victorious, 
she wifi retain her great w^ealth-creating resources, the 
• exploitation of which has only begun These resources 
will in com’se of time yield undreamt-of wealth, which 
will easily pay for the cost of the \^"ar. If, on the other 
hand, she should be defeated and compelled to sue for 
peace, the Germans would presumably treat her as they 
have treated Russia. They would very likely break up 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire. They 
would most probably occupy Ireland, and would occupy 
and exploit the British coalfields, the mineral contents 
of which, at the rate of 10s. per ton, are worth about 
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£100,000,000,000, or six timej as much as the so-called 
national wealth of the country. Tluis they would , at 
the same time vastly enrich themselves and ruin Great 
Britain for all time. 

If the War should end in Britain's victory, the cost of 
the struggle, however great , will appear small to future 
generations, for the wealth of nations tends to increase 
^ia»t an ever-growing rate. That seems to be an economic 
law. 

During historical times the w^ealth of nations has 
vastly increased, and there is no reason for believing that 
this continuous expansion of national wealth will come ^ 
to a standstill. The universal and rapid increase of the 
wealth of nations is due to two factors to tlie vast and 
continuous increase of the pojmlation and the constantly 
growing productive power of men on tlie one hand, and 
to the rajiid and continuous depreciation of money on 
the other hand Both factors will probably continue 
to be operative io the end of civilisation. 

The depreciation of money alone should automatically 
reduci' the gigantic British War Debt to one-half, and 
perhaps to one-quarter, of its nominal amount within 
a few decades. This assertion seems so extraordinary 
that it requires some explanation. 

For many centuries the value of money has been 
shrinking. From Prolcssoi* Thorold Rogers’ excellent ^ 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England we learn 
that in the thirteenth century an ox was worth about 
los., a sheep Js. 6d , a quarter of wlieat cost about 5s., 
while a labourer received a wage of 2d. or 3d per day. , 
Since then prices have continually risen. About the 
year 1500 an ox cost 22s 6d., a sheep 2s. 4d., a*quarl;^r 
of wheat 5s. 6d , and a labourer was given a wage of 
5d. or 6d. per day In the year 1500 old people wete no 
doubt very indignant at the colossal rise in prices. Very 
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likely they complained then about profiteering and about 
the extoi^onate demands of the workers, exactly as 
people do nowadays. In the Middle Ages powerful 
Sovereigns raised with difficulty on the security of their 
Crown jewels or of a province a loan of a fe)\ thousand 
pounds, for that was at the time a gigantic sum. From 
the early Middle Ages to the present day money has 
continued depreciating. An AmeT’ican mechanic now 
earns a sum that was formerly considered to be a King's 
ransom. The depreciation of money has not yet come 
to an end 

Economists frequently state that the great and con- 
tinuous depreciation of money has been caused by the 
great and constantly increasing production of gold and 
silver. Thai ^‘s, in my opinion, merely one of the causes, 
but not the principal one, of that phenomenon^ 1 
believe the chief reason of the universal depreciation of 
the currency is to be found in the universal desire of men 
to increase their iirofits ar‘d their wages. The profiteers 
in the counting-house and at the bench may prove public 
benefactors against their will. By constantly increasing 
their monetary demands, by insisting on doubled and 
quadrupled profits and wages, they may, and probably 
will, depreciate very greatly the present value of money, 
and they may thus reduce the War Debt to onc-hrdf or 
toAe-quarter. It will be quite manageable when unskilled 
labourers receive a wage of 10s. or £1 a day. 

The wealth of advancing nations is not stationary, 
but is susceptible to indefinite expansion. From time 
to time eminent economists and statisticians have cal- 
culated the wealth of their countries. However, what 
they have called “ national wealth '' was not the wealth 
of their nation, which, right ly considered, is unmeasureable, 
but was^ merely the joint wealth of the individuals of 
their generation. MulliaU’s Dictionary of Statistics cou- 
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tains t3ie foDowing estimates regauluig the national 
wealth ” of the United Kingdom; 


Britain’s National Wlaltil 


In 1660 England «aud W.jK‘ 

^ acool ding to Potty .. 

250,000,000 

In 1703 ,, ,, ,, 

„ „ Davenant 

490,000,000 

In 1774 

„ „ Young 

1,100,000,000 

In 1800 Great Britain, according toBeekeaiid Eden 

1,740,000,000 

In 1812 United Kingdom 

,, Colquliouii 

2,190,000,000 

In 1822 .. 

,, Loid Liverpool 

2,600,000,000 

In 1833 , 

,, Pablo Pobrer 

3.760,000,000 

In 1840 . 

,, Porter . . 

4,100,000,000 

In 1866 

,, ,, Giffoii .. 

6,113,000,000 

In 1876 

, ,, Giffen . . 

8,648,000.000 

In 1886 

,, ,, Gilfoii .. 

10,037,000,000 

In 1903 , 

,, ,, Giffcn . . 

16,000,000,000 

In 1903 British Empiie 

,, Giffen . . 

22,250,000,000 


In 1660 England’s national wealth was exceedingly small. . 
It was inferior to tlie deposits iii one of the leading 
London Banks of the present if w^as smaller than 
Mr llockc'feller'b wealth Betwwn 1660 and 1903 the 
wealth of the United Kingdom increased sixtyfold* 
Between 1800 and 1903 it grew eightfold, 

Mulhall gives the following estimates regarding the 
national wealth of France : 


Franck’s National Wealth. 


In 1789, according to Lavoisier 


In 1815 
In 1853 
In 1871 
In 1879 
In 1886 


Cliaptal 
Girardin 
Wolowski . . 
Leioy Beaulieu 
Guyot 


£ t 

1.620,000,000*' 

1,800,000,000 

6,000,000,000 

7.000. 000.000 

7.620.000. 000 

8.660.000. 000 


Between 1816 and 1885 the wealth of the FreiicK citizens 
increased almost fivefold. 

The increase of tlie wealth of England and France 
shown in these tables is partly real and partly ^ctitious.; 
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It is due in part to the increase of population and of 
national production, and in part to the depreciation 
of the currency. During the last century the purchasing 
power of the sovereign has declined to about one-half. 
A pound is now vorth only as much as ten shillings were 
in 1816. The war debt of £840,859,491 which existed 
at the end of the Napoleonic War was therefore reduced 
to £420,425,245 by the shrinkage of the purchasing 
power of the currency. T)u> war debt of 1815 appears 
small to the present generation. Similarly, *he War 
Debt of 191s may appear small to future generations. 

The increase in the accumulated wealth of the citizens 
is naturally accompanied b3' a similar inci.jase in their 
income. This increase also is partly real and partly 
fictitious The foDov'ing estimates show its progress 
during recent years : 

Income of the United Kingdom, 

£ 

In 1884, according to Sir Lotus Mallet. , , . . 1,289,000,000 

la 1883 ,, ,, Prof Leone Levi . . . . 1,274,000,000 

In 1885 ,, ,, Prof, Arthur Marshall ,, 1,125,000,000 

In 1904 ,, ,, Chiozza Money . .. 1,710,000,000 

In 1904 „ A. L, Bow ley ’ , . . , 1,800,000,000 

In 1907 ,, ,, Census of Production .. 2.,000,000,000 

In 191 3“ 191 4 the income of the British people came 
jjpdbably to £2, 500 ,000 ,000. It has doubled in tliirty 
years. 

For the purpose of this chapter it is idle to inquire how 
far the ‘ncrease in the wealth and income of the British 
njition is due to increased population and to increased 
production, and how far it is due to the dcchning value 
of the cuirrency. The chief point is to establish that 
weadtlv, and income, as measured in money, have a 
tendency to increase continually and very rapidly. The 
' new War*Debt is a money debt. It has to be settled by 
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money payments. It will be paid off in the same way 
in which the British ^\ar debts have been paid off in the 
past, a)id the repayment will be greatly facilitated by the 
progres ^ive increa^^e of wealth and ineonie, and by the 
equally progressive depreciation of Ihe currency which 
should take place in the futuio and with wliich we may 
calculate. 

The vastly increased ability of the British people to 
pay increased taxes may be seen fiom the following most, 
remarkabie and niort note w^oi thy figures 

£ 

British Tax Bevenue iu 1815 . . . . 72,210,612 

„ „ „ „ lOn-lOlS .. 707,234,565 

In 1792, w^hen the great w^ar with France began, the 
British Tax Revenue amounted to £19,258,814. It 
was mon' than trebled in the course of the struggle. It 
reached its maximum in 1815. The raising of £72.210, 51^ 
seemed to the British fax-payers of the time the maxi- 
mum possible. In 1917-1918 the United King- 

dom raised by means of taxes practically ten times as 
much as it had raised in 1 vS15 During a century Britain’s 
financial strength has grown tenfold, partly through 
increased production and partly through the depreciation 
of the currency. It is quite conceivable that during the 
next hundred years the real and fictitious wealth of Great 
Britain may expand as fast as it has done during the jfirQ- 
ceding century. If that should be the case, the United 
Kingdom may in the year 2017 have a national wealth 
of £150,000,000,000, a yearly income of £25,000,000,000, 
and may be able, in case of need, to provide in a single 
year a revenue of £7,000,000,000 The cost of the War, 
however great, may appear as trifling to the grand- 
children and great-grandchildren of the present generation 
as the cost of the Napoleonic War, which appalled the 
generation of Waterloo, appears to us now. 
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^ 1?he fact that Great Britain’s income and wealth can 
very rapidly and very greatly be increased scarcely needs 
proving. In a manufacturing country the progress of 
wealth and of income depends upon production. I 
have shown in a recently published book,**^ by means 
of the most reliable official figures available, that 
the American workers employed in the .manufac** uring 
industries produced per head before the War about thrM,, 
times as much as their British collea< 3 ues engaged in tl^ 
identical callings, largely because they employed per 
thousand men three times as much engine- power. 
American labour engaged in mining, in agriculture, and 
in transport also is approximately three times as efficient 
as is British labour. It follows that the United Kingdom 
^•an treble its wealth and income by Americanising its 
ladjjstries, that it thereby can increase its wealth from 
£16,000,000,000 to £45,000,000,000, and its yearly income 
from £2,600,000,000 to £7,500,000,000. The process of 
Americanising the British industries has already begun, 
as T have pointed out in another chapter of the book 
mentioned The country is therefore at present consider- 
ably richer Ifc^ii it was before the War, and herein lies 
the reason that the taxpayers have been able to provide 
easily the gigantic sums needed for financing the War. 

Those who pessimistically compare Britain’s War Uebt 
, ViitH its so-called national wealth of £15,000,000,000 
should remember that a country’s wealth is not fixed 
for .aU time, but is susceptible of indefinite expansion, 
and they should endeavour to gauge the value of some 
of the country’s latent resources. The United Kingdom 
possesses, for instance, as we have seen, approximately 
200,000,000,000 tons of coal, which alone are worth 
£100,000,000,000 at the pit’s mouth. In reality the coal 

* “The G-reat Problem of British Statesmanship.” John 
Murray, London, 1917. 
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of the nation worth far more than £100,000,000,000. 
With ten shillings* wortli of eoal may be produced several 
pounds' worth of cotton goods or of dyes or of chemi*^ 
cals. Earths which are worthless in themselves may b© 
converted into aluminium, buildings, ships, or the most 
precious porcelains. We have only begun to exploit the 
riches of the world. We may soon succeed in harnessing 
the tides The economic possibilities of the future are 
unlimited. 

The development of a nation’s wealth depends upon the 
exploitation of the forces of Nature by man. Two acres 
should produce more wheat than a single one. Two 
men should jiroduce more value than a single man. A 
man employing powerful machinery may produce as 
much \vealth as a hundred men who wwk witli their hands. 
The development of national w^ealth depends mainly 
on four factors on the extent of the national territory,', 
on the natural resources, on the number of the iuliabitantB, 
and on llio efficiency of citizens The limited area of the 
Uniltd Kingdom contains only a limited quantity of 
natur<rl richer Therefore it can noiirisli only a limited 
number of people and produce only a limited amount of 
wealth. The expansion of Britain's wealth and popula- 
tion is eircumscrilicd by the narrowness of the national 
territory. The outlying poidions oi tlie Empire are more 
than a hundred times as large as the British Isles. Thpy 
contain vast resources of every kind w hich await man’s 
exploitation. The Continent of Australia contains fewer 
people than London. Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa will gradually fill up The population and the , 
wealth of the Dominions and Colonies should grow much 
faster than the population and wealth of the Motherland. 
Before very long the daughter-States should exceed the 
Motherland both in white population and in wealth. 
They will therefore be better able to assume a large 
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portion of the War Debt than they are at present, and they 
will undoubtedly be found ready to shoulder their share 
of the burden, for the War has been fought not only for 
Great Britain, but for the British Empire and the British 
race. Let us therefore endeavour to cast a glance into 
the Empire’s future. 

As the statistics relating to the Empire are rather 
fragmentary, and as comprehensive British Imperial 
statistics scarcely exist, I \t^ould illustrate the probable, 
or at least the possible, development of the Britisn Empire 
in povrer and wealth by means of th^ excellent statistics 
relating to the United States. The United States have 
furnished a brilliaul example of successful development 
to the British daught^r>States, and they have provided 
i^s with the nece ^sary exact statistical information. They 
wore the first great country which published exhaustive 
censuses of population, of wealth, etc. The first 
American census of population was taken in 1790. Data 
for the preceding decades have been given by the American 
Census Bureau in a special Report entitled A Century of 
Population Growth, published in 1909. We learn from 
these official sources that the population of the United 
States has increased as follows 


Population of the United States. 


1610 

210 

1770 . 

2,205,000 

• 1620 . . 

2,499 

1780 . 

2,781,000 

1630 

5,700 

1790 

3,929,625 

1640 . . 

27,947 

1800 

6,308,483 

1650 . . 

51,700 

1810 . 

7,238,881 

1660 .. 

84,800 

1820 . 

9,638,463 

1670 . . 

114,500 

1830 . 

12,866,020 

1660 

155,600 

1840 . . 

. 17,069,453 

1690 

213,500 

1 1850 

23,191,876 

1700 . . 

275,000 

1860 . . 

31,443,321 

1710 . . 

357,500 

1870 . . 

38,658,371 

1720 . . . 

474,388 

: 1880 . . 

. . 50,155,783 

1730 

654,950 

1890 

62,947,714 

1740 . 

889,000 

1900 . 

. 75,994,675 

1760 . . 

. 1,207,000 

1910 

. 92,174,616 

1760 . . 

. 1,610,000 

i 1912 

. . 96,410,603 
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The growth of the population of the United States has 
been most remarkable, but the growth of the wealth of 
the people has been even more wonderful. In 1790 the 
slender wealth of the United States was, according to the 
Government Report mentioned, composed as follows: 

DoU, 

Land and buildings :147, 767,000 

Slaves . . . . . . . . . 10^643,600 

Live stock and ill other x>iopeilv . 100, 000,000 J 

Total 552,410,600 

In 1790 Great Britain was about fifteen times as rich 
as were the United States. Now the United States arc 
more than twice as rich as is the United Ivingdom. Since 
1790 the wealth of the United State's has increased at a 
prodigious rate It has increased much faster than the 
population.* Detailed American censuses relating to tLo 
wealth of the inhabitants have been published since 1850. 
The fol]oi\ lug table shows that the wealth of the American 
people ]ias increased infinitely faster than has their 
nurabei . 


Year 

Inhahilants, ! 
j 

1790 . 

1 

3,929,625 ' 

1850 

23,191,870 

1860 

31,443,321 i 

1870 . 

38,558,371 1 

JSSO 

50,155,783 1 

1890 

62,947,714 , 

1900 

75,994,575 ! 

1904 . 

82,466,551 ! 

1912 ) . 

95,410,503 ! 


Wcalll. \ 

1 Wealth 
per Head, 

1 , - 

Doh 

, Dole, 

552,410,600 

1 140.67 

7,13o,780,000 

307r6ft. 

10.159,616,000 

: 513.93 

30,068,518.000 

I 779.83 

43 642,00vl,000 

870.20 

65,0.37.091,000 

1,036.67 

88,.')17, 307,000 

' 1,164.79 

107.104,212.000 ! 

1,318.11 

187,739,071,090 

1 >965.00 J 


Between 1790 and 1912 the poxmlation of the United 
States has grown twenty-fourfold and their wealth three 
hundred and fort yf old. Hence the wealth per head of , 
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population has increased fourtoenfoH. As in the mean- 
timo the value of the dollar has decreased to one-half, 
the real wealth per head has increased approximately 
sevenfold. Between 1860 and 1912 the population of the 
United States has increased fourfold and their wealth no 
less than twenty-sixfold, while the wealth per head of 
population has increased six and a half-fold. 

Tht wealth of the United States is very unequally 
distributed by States, and has expanded in a very unequal 
manner. It is highly significant that the richest American 
States arc those of the North, w^iich, comparatively, 
have a poor soil and a rigorous climate, but which are 
rich in coal and iron and arc geographically most favour- 
ably situated for the successful pursuit of manufacturing 
and commerce The States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, which together have less than one-thirtieth 
dt the national territory, possess almost exactly one-third 
of the national wealth, because in these States the use 
of labour-saving machinery has been brought to the very 
highest perfection. On the other hand, the cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco producing semi-tropical States of the South, 
which have the richest soil and the gentlest climate, but 
in which labour-saving machinery is comparatively little 
employed and the manufacturing industries are little 
developed, are among the poorest States of the Uniuii, 
and their wealth is growing comparatively slowly, 
itfetween J850 and 1912 the wealth of New York State 
has grown twenty-fivefold, that of Pennsylvania twenty- 
twofold, and that of Illinois one hundredfold. On the 
other hand, the wealth of Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Tennessee has grown only ninefold, and that of Virginia 
only sixfold. In the past, before the age of coal and iron, 
Virginia was the most populous and the wealthiest State 
of the Union It occupied a position of pre-eminence 
similar to*that which is now held oy New York. 
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Vast, thinly settled, and apparently worthless terri- 
tories may become exceedingly wealthy and populous by 
the advance of civiliNation. Thi«i fact is well illustrated 
by the history of the United States and of Canada. In 
1763, when France lost Cannda to Gvci\i Britain, the 
country had only 65,000 wliite inhabit nnl and Voltaire 
jestingly expressed his surprise that, two great nations 
should fight one another ‘‘pour quelquos arpents dc 
neige ” V^dtaire coaid, of couTbc, not foresee that steam 
and steel would abolish distance, that Canada would 
become a great nation whioli iii a couple of centuries 
might exceed Franco in population and wealth. Canada 
contains seventy times as much coal as France, and con- 
siderably more coal than all Europe. That resource 
alone ensures the fiitain* greatness and pros])erity of the 
country. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the United States is odo 
of the greatest romances of history. Jn 1803 Napoleon 
urgently required funds for carrying on the government, 
and lie was reluctant to increase existing taxation, Afp 
that time the great colony of Louisiana belonged to France. 
The town of New Orleans, on the Slississippi River, 
formed part of that colony It was the great port of the 
Mississippi Valley As the American trade which flowed 
up and down the Mississippi was being impeded and 
obstructed at New Orleans, the United States wished to 
purchase that town from France Mr James Monroe, 
who later on became President and promulgated the 
celebrated doctrine which bears his namt', was sent to 
France, and was authorised to buy New Orleans for, 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 , acting in conjunction with the American 
Ambassador, Mr Livingston. In 1803 Louisiana was 
inhabited by about 100,000 people, of whom only 50,100 
were whites, the rest negroes and half-castes. The 
actual and prospective value of the colony was Considered 
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by many to be insignificant. Its chief value was supposed 
to consist in the harbour and town of New Orleans. 

When Napoleon was offered $2,000,000 for New 
Orleans he refused, but he declared to Marbois, his 
Minister of Finance, that he would sell to the United 
States the whole of Louisiana for 100,000,000 fra.xs or 
f4,00u,000. That seemed a colossal sum for an un- 
inhabited waste. Marbois discussed Napoleon’s offer in 
,a friendly manner with Mr. Livingston, the American 
Ambassadoi . The latter reported to his Government 
the gist of the conversation in a despatch, dated April 13, 
1803, which may be found m the collected American 
State Papers. Livingston wrote: 

Seeing by mj looks that I was surprised at so extriva- 
gant a demand, he (Marbois) added that he considered 
the demand as exorbitant, and had told Napoleon that 
the thing was impossible . . I (Livingston) told him 
that we had no son of authority to go to a sum that bore 
any proportion to what he mentioned; but that, as he 
himself considered the demand as too high, he would 
oblige me by telling me what he thought would be reason- 
able. Marbois replied that, if we would name 60,000,000 
francs and take upon us the American claims to the 
amount of 20,000,000 francs more, he would try how far 
this would be accepted. 

On April 30 Monroe and Livingston signed, on their 
o^ responsibility, a treaty whereby France ceded to the 
United States Louisiana against the payment of 60,000,000 
francs. The two American representatives reported their 
unauthorised action to the Secretary of State, Mr. Madi- 
sem, in a letter dated May 13, in which they tried to 
justify their action. They stated . 

Sir, — -We have the pleasure to transmit to you by 
M. Derieux a treaty which we have concluded with the 
French Republic for the purchase and cession of 
Louisiana. ... An acquisition of so great an extent 
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was, we well know, not contemplated by our appointment; ‘ 
but we are persuaded that the circumstances and con-* 
siderations which induced us to make it will justify us 
in the measure to our Govemniciit and country. . . . 
The leims on which we have made this acquisition, when 
compaicd with the objects obtained by it, will, we flatter 
ourselves, bo deemed advantageous to oui* country. We 
have stipulated, as you will see by the treaty and con- 
ventions, that the Lulled iStates shall pay to the French 
Government si-vty millions ol Irancs in stock bearing an 
interest ol six pet* cent , and a sum not exceeding twenty 
millions more to oui citizens, in dischaige of tlie debts 
due to them by Franc e, luider the Convention of 1800 . . . . 

In estiniatmg the real value of this country to the 
United ^5tate^ a variety ol considerations occur, all of 
which merit due ntteiitioii Ui these, we iiave already 
noticed many ol a geiieutl iiatiue. to which, however, it 
may bv' dilueult to lix a })iecise value Dthcis present 
themselves ol a uaiuie more dutinile, to w'hich it will be 
more practicable to lix some staiidaid. By possessing 
both baiikJ^ (oi llu* Mississipiu), the whole revenue or 
duly on impoits will accrue to the United {States, which 
mu^t be consicleiable. Tiie value of the exports, we have 
understood, \va& last year four millioiib ot dollars. If a 
portion only of the unjiuils pass through that channel, 
as, under oui government, we presume they will, the 
amount ol the revenue will be considerable. This will 
annually inciease in propoition as the population and 
productions in that quaitcr do. The value of the landf 
in the province of Louisiana, amounting to some hundred 
millions of acres, of the best quality, and in the hesfe 
climate, is, perhaps, incalculable. From either of these 
sources it is not doubted that the sum stipulated may be 
raised in time to discharge the debt. ... 

Permit us to express an earnest wish that the President 
and Senate may decide with the least possible delay on 
the treaty and conventions which we have concluded, 
and have the pleasure to transmit you. . . . 

The unauthorised conclusion of the Louisiana PurchasM^ 
Treaty was severely criticised m the United •States* jtn 
discussing whether it should be ratified or not, some 
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^Senators pointed out that it was unconstitutional. 
Senator Plumer of New Hampshire eonsidered that the 
acquisition of Louisiana would be ruinous to the Union, 
and especially to New England. Senator Wuile of 
Delaware thought the acquisition would prove a curse 
to the country, and that the n^oney spent on its purchase 
was exorbitant. He stated: 

K '•Louisiana should evei be incorporated into the 
Union, I believe it will be the greatest curse that could 
at present befall us. It may be prodi’ctivv. of innumerable 
evils. . . Our citizens will be remc-ved to the immense 
distance of two or three thousand miles from the capital 
of the Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the ways 
of the general government, their affections will become 
alienated ; they will gradually begin to view us as strangers ; 
taey will form other commercial connections, and our 
interests will become distinct . . and I do say that under 
easting circumstances, even supposing that this extent 
of territory was a desirable acquisition, fifteen millions 
of dollars was a most enormous sum to give. 

^ Louisiana contained not merely “ several hundred 
millions of acres of land of the best quality,” as Messrs. 
Livingston and Monroe had reported, but comprised 
875,025 square miles, a territory more than seven times 
‘ as large as the United Kingdom and considerably larger 
than that of the original thirteen colonies. By the 
payment of a paltry 16,000,000 dollars the United States 
more than doubled their territory. Old Louisiana con- 
sisted of the lands on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
from the Mexican to the Canadian border, aiid it included 
the whole of the Missouri River system. Out of the 
gigantic territory purchased were carved the States of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Wyoming, and the Indian Territory. 

' According to the United States Government Report, 
and Comumrcial Expansion of the United Statee^ 
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published in 1904, the Louisiana territory produced, in 
1 903, 00 per cent of the wheat raised in the United States, 
over 43 per cent, of the maize, 42 pei cent, of the oats^i 
30 per cent, of the wool, 30,0(K),0()0 tons of coal, 16,000,000 
tons of iron ore, 877,500,000 \\o3*th of gold and silver, etc. 
The latent wealth of the country is bouiullcss. 

The lands of the Louisiana puj chase possess the finest 
agricultural lands of the United Stall's, find iheir subsoil 
is exceedingly rich in minerals ot* \ll kinds The uplands 
abound in timbci As the Louisiana ItnTitory is in- 
habited by oue-fiftli of the American population, it is 
fair to assume that it contains approximately one-fifth 
of the wealth of tlie country. At present the wealth 
of Louisiana should therefore be about £7,500,000,000, 
and before long it should gieatly exceed the wealth of 
France Jn ii ht tic more Ilian a century a vast wilderness 
has been peopled by millions of iamilies, and the capital 
hesitatingly invested in the pui chase jirice in J 803, which 
seemed enoiinous at the time, has been increased more 
than 3ooo-fold, to the vast benefit of the American 
peo}>t' Their foresight and eiiterjirise have been amply 
rewarded The story of the Louisiana purchase shows 
tlie superioi* value of real wealth, of natural resources, 
and esjjecially of land, to money That fact is keenly 
appreciated by the British landed aristocracy. It has 
created its wealth ^ 

It is frequ(uitly asserted tliat America’s wonderful 
progress in population and in wealth is due to the magnifi- 
cent natural resources of the country. The United 
States have undoubtedly been singularly favoured by 
Nature’s bounty. Apjiarently they possess within theii 
frontiers the bulk of the world’s coal and iron, as I.faav^ 
endeavoured to point out in the preceding chapter of 
this book. However, natural resources, oven if they 
are exceedingly great, cannot be coii verted into wealth 
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I^Umless the^’’ lare vigorously exploited man Possibly, 
one ought perhaps to say probably, the British Empire, 
.which has- an area four times as ]{irge as the Tiiitcd 
'States, and which extends through all climes, possesses 
far greater nati 'al resouices than the UnlterJ States 
Unfortunately, the natural resouices of ‘lie Empire 
have not been sufficiently develoy'ed by man. Their 
exploittjfction has been left to cliancc, to unrestricted 
private enterprise, and the worst is that iio Imperial 
stock-taking has (jver taken place Therelorc >\v. do not 
even know what resources the Brti^h Empuc jios^esses. 
It is quite possible tliai its ^^ealth in coal aiul iron alone 
is far greater than tint of the United States 

The wonderful growth of the United States in popula- 
tim and wealtl' is largely due to the (^nergy of the 
American people and to the solid common-sense and 
enterprise of their rulers The Ameiiean Governments 
have surveyed, mapped, and classified with the gri^atest 
care the na tural resources of t he country Their geological 
surveys, agricultural surveys, water-power surveys, forest 
surveys, fishery surveys, etc , might , and should, serve 
as models to the British people^ In matters economic 
the Americans have not followed the British policy of 
drift and neglect, called laic^sez fa ire, but a fiir-sighted 
policy of wise and energetic action ’ 

British economic policy has been powerfully mfluenced 
by the teachings of Britisli political economy, which stands 
by itself. Unfortunately, Bntisli political ecerioniy is 
not national. It is unnational, cosmopolitan Adam 
Smith, the father of modern British political economy, 
called his ci^lebratcd treatise, An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, although he almost 
disregarded the existence of nations. His is not a 
national, but an individuabst , economy. He ought to 
have called his book, An Inquiry into the Nature and 
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.Causes of the Wealth of Individuals. Adam Smith's 
successors disregarded the existence of States altogether. 
They spun their unprofitable theones around ah abstract 
“ economic man " whose only aim was the pursuit of 
profit, and who lived in an abstract woild- wide common- 
wealth witiiout national frontiers. However, whereas 
Adam Smith had at least tried to describe and develop an 
economy of production and had dwelt on the paramount 
importance of production, his successors created an 
economic science which was designed chiefly for the 
benefit of non- producers, of capitalists, middlemen, and 
speculators. Modern British political economy not only 
disregards the existence of nations, but it takes little 
heed of the interests of the producers It devotes its 
attention principally to promoting the interests of 
capitalists, traders, and other non-producers. The gr^t 
Ricardo was a stockbroker and a successful speculaj^r 
Cobden was an unsuccessful speculator who h^.'.twice 
to be saved from bankruptcy These two men are the 
fathers of modern British jiolitieal economy. Bliss's 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform, an American publication, 
stated correctly * 

Value being taken as the ear marl: of wealth, the 
Ricardian economics become a theory of acquisition, 
attention being given to the money-making propensities 
rather than to productive activity Archbishbp 

Whately designated the essential interest of the utilitarian 
economics when he proposed the name “ Catallactics " — 
the science of exchange. 

The teachings of the British economists have profoundly 
affected British policy. For the benefit of the capitalist, 
the middleman and the speculator, the State wjas to 
remain absolutely passive in economic matters. The 
non-producers were given a free hand. In, the sacred 
same of “economic liberty” they were allowed tOj 
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rexpHt and to destroy the productive industries and the 
strength of the country. The de'stmotion of the country’s 
political and economic strencrth and the spoliation and 
waste of its jjreat natural resources did not matter so long 
as non-producin^ capitali«!ts and middlemen flourished. 
Production was sacrificed to spcimlatioi.. The un- 
restricted enterprise of company promoters, usurers and 
swindlers of every kind was considered more important 
than the welfare of the producers who create the national 
wealth. National strength and security were L,acrificed 
to the unrestricted greed of specvlators. The Stock 
Exchange was considered more important than the great 
industries. Paper wealth was placed above real wealth. 
The development of the great Imperial domain was left 
tJ chance and to the tender mercies of cosmopolitan 
financiers, who, under the pretext of developing the 
Empire, tried to fleece the British investors. No attempt 
wsas made by the Government to direct the huge stream 
of British emigrants towards the empty lands of the 
Empire, for money was considered more important than 
men. 

While British Governments, following a speculators’ 
policy, neglected the development of the Empire, and 
disregarded the possibility of increasing its wealth and 
strength by directing towards the Colonies European 
emigrants, or at least British emigrants, successive 
American Governments fostered immigration and pro- 
duction by all means in their power. Between 1820 and 
1910 the United States received the immense host of 
32,200,594 immigrants. At the census of 1 910 the Great 
Republic contained 13,515,886 people of foreign birth 
and 32,243,382 people of purely foreign blood. Th^^y 
contained 2,667,080 people born in the United Kingdom 
and 980,938 born in Canada. In 1910 the British-born 
.population in the United States was almost as large as 



'^utt of Atisiralia, while the American popnlatioia't^'pol^^ 
British blood — ^that is, the British immigrants and- 
American-bom children — ^numbered 10,490,027, a popular; 
tion as great as that of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
combined. The Report of the Americiiii National 
Conservation roiiimission estimati-d flie value of an 
immigrant at Sl,7(>0 or £340. That is probably a groat 
undei'-tatcment. At that figure tin Brit i.-li boin popula- 
tion in the United States Mould rcpre'.eut a v.ilue of more 
than £1.000 000.000 and the population of purely British 
blood a value of more than £3, 500.000, (K)0. That 

is a gigantic free gift which might with advantage have 
been handed over to the British Dominions It would have 
vastly increased the strength and wealth of the Empire. 

Wealth is created by the exploitation of the resources™ 
of Nature by man. While the American people have 
pursued the policy of increasing their wealth and strob^h 
by increasing their population and by fostering national 
production in all its branches, tlic British people have 
unfortunately pursued the policy of encouraging specu- 
lation in .ill its forms and of restricting both population 
and production. The British manufacturers and their 
workers, acting like greedy middlemen and scheming 
speculators, have consistently folloM'cd the disastrous 
policy of creating an artificial scarcity, of restricting 
output to the utmost, in the hope of obtaining illegitimate 
profits, and, guided by the views of a well-meaning bul; 
fantastic clergyman, who dabbled in pobtical economy, 
British statesman, politicians, labour leaders, and philan- 
thropists, have, striven to create an artificial scarcity of 
men as well. Cranks and schemers directed the policy 
of the country. The loss of population by emigration 
to the United States, w.as greeted as a relief and as a bless- 
ing. Men preached that the easiest way to make a nation , 
prosperous consisted in committing national suicide and " 



10^ svdcide, consisted in restricting the birth-rate^ 
and; resiricting national production. The United States 
have' gone far ahead of the British Empire in white 
population and in wealth, although En'^land had an 
enormous start, and although the latent ’ esources of tb j 
Empire are probably infinitely greater than those of the 
United States, because British statesmen, British business 
men, and the British workers have consistently followed 
the suicidal policy impeding the inci jase of the national 
wealth and of the national strength, of impeding the 
increase of th(' population and the increase of national 
production, have followed an un-nalional and even an 
anti-national policy. 

Wealth, I repeat, is created by the exploitation of the 
’'esources of Nt'^ture by man In economic and military 
contests success is won by superiority in man-power, by 
superiority in equipment, and, last but not least, by 
superiority in leadership. The United States owe the 
vast increase of their wealth to the rapid increase of their 
population and to the fact that the American people, 
guided by men of common sense, have increased the 
productive power of their citizens to the utmost by the 
most lavish use of labour-saving machinery of every kind. 

The United States owe their rapid progress in wealth 
and power in the first place to the wonderful development 
qf their railway system, whereby the Great Republic has 
been opened up in all directions. The American railway 
system has grown as follows : 


United States Eailway Mileage. 


Year. 

1850 . . 




Miles, 

9,021 

1860 . . 




30,626 

1870 . . 




62,922 

1880 . . 




93,267 

1890 . . 




.. 167,191 

1000 . . 




. . 198,964 

. . 249,992 

1910 . . 
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United States have the most wonderful syatein^of 
^railways. Their mileage is far greater than that of all 
Europe, which in 1910 had only 207,432 miles of railway. 
All Europe, with 468,795,000 inhabitants, has actually 
fewer miles of railway than have the United States. Tbo 
Great Eepublic possesses 40 per cent ot the railwi^y 
‘‘mileage of the world. It is a humiliating fact that the 
length of its railways is considerabjj greater than that 
of the British Empj:e, the area of which is four times as 
great as that of ibe T nited States, 

The United States have not only the greatest railway 
system in the world, but the American railways are the 
most efficient railways existing They pay the highest,^ 
wages in the w^orld. Yet their freight charges are araong^ 
the lowest in the world. Free competition, coupled with 
adequate official supervision and guidance, has given to^ 
the United States an excellent railw^ay system, a uniformity 
of outfit and facilities for handling traffic at the cheapest 
freight ratCvS Unrestricted private enterprise, the un- 
restrict'd control of railways by greedy speculators, has 
given to (jJreat Britain the most costly and perhaps the 
least efficient railway system in the world, with mon- 
strously high freights. The British railways have been 
run, not for the benefit of the country, but for that of 
company promoters, railway directors, stock-speculators, 
and shareholders, while national production has been^ 
hampered and restricted by the exorbitant freight rates 
and the anti-national freight policy pursued by the 
railways. 

The United States possess the most prosperous and the 
most progressive agriculture, not so much owing to the 
natural wealth of the country as to the energy and enter- 
prise of the American people. The nature and the causes 
of the progress of America’s agriculture may be seen froo| 
the following tabic • 





i ' 

Number 

Value of 


of Farms. 

Farms. 



Hols. 


1,449,073 

3,967,343,580 

1860 

2 044,077 

7,980,493,063 

1870 

2,669,985 

8,944,857.749 

1880 

4,008,907 

12,180,501,538 

1890 

4,564,641 

16,082.267,689 

1900 

6,737,372 

20,439,901,164 

1910 

6,361,502 

40,991,449,090 




Number 
of Cattle. 


Number 
of Horses. 


Value of 
Agricultural 
Machinery 
Employed. 


Dots. 

17,778,907 4,336,719 161,68"’,638 

25,616,019 6,249,174 246,118,141 

25,484,100 8,249,000 270,913,678 

33.268.000 1 1,202,000 406,520,066 

i|r2,801,907 14.214,000 494,247,467 

143.902.414 13.538.000 749,776,970 
‘69,080,00012 1,040,000! 1 ,-^.66, 149,783 


Between 1850 and 1910 tne number of American farms 
has increased a Mt^e more than fourfold, while their 
value has grov n more than tenfold. Vast improvements 
^ave taken place throughout the agricultural districts. 
The number of cattle has increased almost fourfold and 
that of horses almost fivefold The principal reason for 
the increase in the value of the farms lies, of course, in 
the vast increase of the American crops, which increase 
is due principally to the general use of the most powerful 
labour-saving machinery It will be noticed that between 
1850 and 1910 the value of agricultural machinery 
has increased eightfold. As the price of agricultural 
machinery has rapidly fallen during the period, it 
follows that the quantity of agricultural machinery used 
has increased far more than eightfold. It is also worth 
noting that the produce per acre has steadily been 
rising through the continuous improvement in culti- 
vation. 

Although the United States have a most flourishing 
and a most prosperous agriculture, they have not neglected 
their manufacturing industries. Agriculture and manu- 
|ffacturing have been simultaneously promoted, as the 
following comparative figures will show: 
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Value of Value ofAgrl 

Manufactu-ies. cifHvral Produc 

Dole. Dole. 

1850 .. .. 1.019,106,016 t 

1860 .. .. 1,885,861.676 T 

1870 . . 4,232,325,442 l,9r)8,030,927 

1880 .. .. 5,369,579.191 2,212,540,927 

1890 .. .. 9,372.378,843 2.460,107.454 

1900 .. . 11,406.926,701 4.717,069,973 

1910 .. . 20,672,051,870 8 198.311,413 

1916 .. .. 24,246.434,724 13 449,310,000 

It will be noticed that agriciiltuial pioduction an^he 
production of manufactures has increased (‘iiornxofely.^^ 
The progress of the two has been approximat(‘ly equally 
great. To many the United States are still principally 
an agricultural country In reality the principal wealtli of . 
the United States is now derivc‘d from manufaci uring In 
1915 the wholesale value of manufactured goods produced 
was $ 24 , 246 , 434 , 724 , which is equal to £ 4 , 849 , 286 , 945 . 
In 1907 the total income of the UniUnl Kingdom was 
£2,000,000.000, according to the British Census of Pro- 
duction it follows that by manufacturing alone the 
United States deiivc an income which is considerably 
more than twice as great as the British income derived 
from manufacturing and all other bouices combined. It 
is therefore clear that in manufacturing the United Slates 
are far ahead of the United Kingdom Nevertheless, ^ 
there are party politicians and economisis of the laissez 
faire school who assert that Englan<l is the richest 
count i'y in the world, that she is still the workshop of the 
world, and that she is the foremost country in manufac- 
turing. They point proudly to her paper wealth, such 
as her clearing house returns, her discount rate, the price 
of her Consols, her foreign investments, etc 
The marvellous advance in manufacturing in the 
United States, like America’s wonderful advance in agri- 
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^ cultulref is due to the most lavish use ot the most perfect 
machinery whereby the productive power of men can be 
increased indefinitely. The engine-power used in the 
American manufacturing industries has increased in the 
following remuikable manner* 


In 1870 




Uo'-He-Power, 
.. 2,346,142 

In 1880 

. , 

. . 


3,410,83" 

In 1890 




. . 5,938,635 

In 1900 

. , 



. . 10,097,893 

In 1905 


, , 


. . 13,487 707 

Id 1910 

In 1915 


• 


.. 18,675,3; 6 

. . 22.547,574 


Since 1870 the eiigine-po^^er employed m manufactur- 
ing lias increased Jrnost tenfold. It almost doubled 
between 1880 and 1890 and between 1900 and 19J0. The 
employment of electrical machim^ry shows the following 
tremendous pi ogress : 

lIotHe-l'uwei. 

!n 1890 . . . . . . 15,569 

In 1900 492,936 

, In 1905 1,592,475 

III 1910 4,817,140 

111 1915 . . . . . . 8,847,622 

Unfortunately, no comparisons can be instituted 
between the mechanical outfit of the British and the 
, American manufacturing industries, or between the values 
produced in agriculture and manufacturing in the two 
countries, for the excellent reason that England pos- 
sesses no statistics relatmg to these subjects. Exact 
information regarding the position and progress of the 
British industries, the charges of the railways, etc., is 
wanting. The most necessary and the most indispen- 
> sable information required by the statesman, the adminis- 
trator, and the business man cannot be obtained, because 
the body economic btaiicU under the influence of the 
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0peicula{ibr * and the middleman, who does not ' require 
exact information, and whose principal aim it is to snatch 
a profit at the cost of the producers or of the consumers, 
or of both, by rigging the market, by cornering supplies, 
and especially by creating an artificial scarcity. For the 
efficient conduct of the national business complete 
statistics are as indispensable as is careful book-keeping 
for the efficient conduct of any private business. 
Gamblers and punters require, of course, no exact data. 
When careful observers pointed out that the British 
industries had become stagnant and were relatively 
declining, that agriculture was being destroyed, that the 
British iron and steel industry was falling from the first 
rank to the second and then to tlie third rank in the 
world, they were told that the United Kingdom was still 
the foremost industrial comitry in the w^orld, and that 
assertion was proved ” by the figures of Britain’s 
foreign trade, as if foreign trade noiiymous with 

production. In the absenc tical informa- 
tion, the disastrous effect c wealth for 

real wealth, of ahowing grc -such as agri- 
culture — ^to decay, of encou. ation and dis- 
couraging production, of resti j population, of* 

antagonising machinery, and c mg to the utmost 

the output of commodities, was discovered only when 
Great Britain and the British Empire had lost their 
former industrial pre-eminence, when the disastrous 
effect of the policy pursued could no longer be hidden or 
be explained away. 

The United States will certainly continue the policy 
of encouraging population and production which they 
have followed hitherto with such brilliant success. Hence 
the future prospects of the Great Republic are exceedingly ^ 
bright. In the Report of the National Conservation 
Commission of 1909 a cautious estimate of the future ^ 
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• the American population, based upon its past 

ineiease, was made. It was as follows . 


United States Population. 


Tear. 

Populatioii. 

! Tncrease. 

Rate of 
Increase. 

1790 . . 

3,929,000 


Fer Cent 

1800 . . 

5,308,000 

1,379,000 

35 

1810 . . 

7,240,000 

; 1,331,000 

36 

1820 . . 

9,638,000 

2,399,000 

33 

1830 

12,866.000 

i 3,228,000 

33 

1840 . . 

1 7,069,000 

4.203,000 

33 

1850 . . 

a.*}, 192,000 

6,122,000 

36 

1860 . . 

1 31,443,000 

8,251,00 ; 

36 

1870 . . 

:!s,5r>8,ooo 

7,115,000 

23 

^880 

.V' 156,000 

11,597,000 

30 

1890 . 

, 62,622,000 

12,466,000 

25 

1900 . 

75,569,000 

12,940.000 

21 

'910 

90,000.000 

14,431,000 

21 

*1920 

104,000,000 

14,000,000 

16 

1930 . . 

, 119,000,000 

15,000,000 

14 

1940 . 

134,000,000 

15,000,000 

1 13 

1950 . 

150,000,000 

16,000,000 

1 1^ 

1960 . . 

167,000,000 

17,000,000 

10 

1970 . . 

184,000,000 

17,000,000 

10 

1980 , . 

202,000,000 i 

18,000,000 

10 

1990 . . 

225,000,000 

23,000,000 

11 

2000 . 

249 000,000 1 

1 24,000,000 

11 

2010 . 

274,000,000 1 

25,000.000 

10 

2020 . . 

299,000,000 

25,000,000 

9 

2030 . . 

325,000.000 

26,000,000 

9 

2040 . . 

350,000,000 

25,000,000 

« 

2060 . . 

375,000,000 

25,000,000 

7 

<5060 . . 

400,000,000 

25,000,000 

7 

2070 . . 

425,000,000 

25,000,000 

6 

2080 . . 

450,000,000 

25,000,000 

6 

2090 . ..A 

475,000,000 

25,000,000 

5 

2100 

500,000,000 

25,000,000 

5 


' Even if the increase of the population should continue, 
slackening, as it did between 1790 and 1900, the popula- 
'.tion of the United States should come to 249,000,000 in 
the yeaif 2000, and to 500,000,000 in the year 2100. If 
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wealth per head '^hoiild during that period remain abso^ 
lutely stationary, the United States would have in th6 
year 2000 a national wealth of £93,700,000,000, and in 
the year 2100 a national wealth of £187,500,000,000- 
However, as wealth per head has inereased fourteen- 
fold between 1790 and 1912, it is fair to assume that 
it will grow tenfold in each of the succeeding centuries, 
partly through the progressive incrtvise in men’s pro- 
ductive power, partly through the continued depreciation 
of the currency. Hence the national wealth of the 
United States may amount to the almost unimagin- 
able sum of £930,700,000,000 in the year 2000, and to 
£18,600,000,000,000 in the year 2100 The latter sum 
would be a tliousand times as large as tlie present wealth 
of the United Kingdom 

The British Empire, spreading over all oontiiienis anc^ 
climes, is four times as large as the United Stales. iC 
can nourish a far greater while population than the^ 
United States, and it lias probablj’’ greater latent resources 
of every kind. If a wise policy of encouraging population 
and production should be pursued, tlie British Empire 
ought, a century hence, and two centuries hence, at least 
to equal the United States in population, production, and 
wealth To a population of 250, 060,000^ white men, 
possessing sixty times as much property as the present 
national wealth of the United Kingdom, and to a popula- 
tion of 500,000,000 men possessing property worth a 
thousand times as much as the present national wealth 
of the United Kingdom, the few thousand million pounds 
which the War may cost will appear a ridiculous trifle. 
It will appear as ridiculous to the people then living as 
appears to the present generation the national wealth 
of Great Britain in the time of Charles II., which then 
amounted to £250,000,000. The cost of the War, how-^ ' 
ever great it may be, even if eventually it should vastly ' 
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0|Coeed ilie so-called national wealth oi Great Britain, is 
as tride compared with Britain’s possible and probable 
" future wealth. It can easily be borne by future genera- 
tions. It will scarcely be felt in a decade or two, if the 
Umpire emerges victorious from the struggle, and if its 
boundless >*esources are utilised to the full by the policy 
of encouraging the increase of population and of pro- 
duction. How this may be done will be shown in a sub- 
sequent chapter. The United States have shown Britain 
the way. If, on the other hand, Great Britain siiould be 
defeated, (lormam’ would undoabt^'dly endeavour to 
prevent the rise ot a dangerous competitor and opponent 
by breaking up the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire, and by depriving the British race of those 
essential natural resources upon which depend its future 
gr'*atness, strong lb, and prosperity 
*Thc expansibility of the Britisli national revenue is 
practically unlimited. That may be seen by its continuous 
and gigantic increase in the past According to Sir John 
Sinclair’s excellent book, The History of the Public Revenue^ 
published in 1803, it has grown as follows up to 1800 : 


British Government Revenue. 

£ 

500.000 

600.000 
895,810 

1,517,247 

1,800,000 
2,001,855 
3,895,205 
5,691,803 
6,762,643 
8,522,540 
15,572,971 

36,728,000 


In the time of Queen Elizabeth 
James I. 

Charles I 

The Commonwealth 
Charles II, 

James II. 

William III. . 
Queen Anne 
George I. 

George II. 

George III. (1760) 
(1800) 


1913-1914 the British revenue was £199,011,000, 
j^;l9l7-19l8 it was £707,234,566, and it should, according 
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to Mr. Bonar Law’s Budget estimate, amouAt to 
£842,060,000 in J 91 8-1 91 9. 

The steady and enormous increase of the public reveuua 
promises to continue in the future unless the Anglo* 
Saxon race should be defoal ed in the present War, unless 
the British Empire and the United States should go 
under. Britain’s financial record of the past and the 
promise of the future should give courage to the short- 
sighted and fain.' hearted few who, considering money 
more precious than life, advocate that Great Britain 
should make peace to avoid national bankruptcy, who 
see in defeat the lesser evil, who urge upon her to commit 
national suicide, and who arc at pains to discover a formula 
wherewith to disguise Britain's surrender. Perhaps 
these pages will alter their view's At any rate, they^stow 
that the United Kingdom is like a mine of vast unex*^ 
plored wealth and of infinite promise, the scienti^o 
exploitation of wliieh ha*' scarcely begun, and that the, 
riches of the British Empire are gigantic beyond all 
conception, and are absolutely unfathomable. 



CHAPTER IV 


TBfE INEFFICIENCY OP TiIE BRITrH TRANSPORT 
v. ^ SYSTEM AND OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE- 
SOME LESSONS PROM \MERICA* 

In the previous chapter I endeavoured to show that the 
cost of the War, even it it should eventually exceed what 
is erroneously called Britain’s national wealth, is a matter 
of secondary importance, provided the struggle be brought 
to^ victorious end; that the latent resources of Mother- 
land and Empire are practically boundless; that the 
„ wealth of the Empire should grow m the future about as 
, rapidly as it has done in the past, owing to the increase 
' bf the population, the increase of the productive capacity 
of man, and the shrinkage in the value of the currency 
with which we may calculate; that the wealth and the 
/taxable capacity of Great Britain have increased about 
'tenfold since 1815, and may increase once more tenfold 
‘during the coming century; that the wealth of the United 
. States has grown three hundred and fortyfold since 
ilTWand twent y-six-fold since 1850, and is now far greater 
than that of the British Empire; that, if the British 
XSmpire should be vigorously developed in accordance 
. with the methods employed by the United States, the 
'^^i^lth of the Empire should in the year 2000 be about 
times as great as the present wealth of the United 
and should in the year 2100 be a thousand 
as great as the preseul wealth of the United King- 
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.^'m; that therefore a hundred years hence the crtlfe^rthe 
‘War with Germany may appear as small as that £dE|*the^ 
Napoleonic AVar appears to the present gen^tion.^ 
Economic progress similar to that effected by AiX^loa 
can be expecli d only if American economic methods are 
employed, if inefficient t raditional methods are abandoned. 
Let us therefore inquire a little more closely into the 
causes of America’s vast wealth and unparalleled material 


progress. 

Wealth is created by the exploitation ot the resources 
of Nature by man It follows that the increase of the 
wealth of a nation which is endowed with great natural 
resources depends mainly npon two factors* upon the 
number of the productively employed and upon the pro- 
ductive efficiency of tin* w(>rl:<'»*iN | 

Man IS a labour-saving animal lu the course of agm 
he has increased his small natiiial sfiengtlu first 
rough tools made of w*ood and si one, then by^ijafnihg 
animals and causing tliein to work for him, and" lastly 
by inventing labour-saving inacJiinery driven by water- 
power, steam and electrical powei’, by the use of wffiich 
the strength and efficiency of a single wwker can be 
increased a thousandfold (Uvilisation is based upon the 
use of power, and it inoy be divided iido tliree ages: the 
age of man-power, the age of animal-jiow^er, and the age 
of engine-power. The la’-t age commenced only yesterda.y , 
Man’s power may be increased indefinitely by the use of 
automatic and semi-automatic machinery, and by the 
discovery and employment of new ^joiirce.s of power such 
as the tides of the sea, the rays of the sun, and other forces 
yet undreamt of. Hence the full development of human 
productivity and of human wealth has only begun. ‘ *' 


The Americans have recognised that the w^ealth and', 
strength of a nation can best he increased by increasing '^ 
the number of the workers and by enlarging* theit 
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capacity to the utmost extent by providing th^i 
with, the most powerful and perfect labc' 

saving devices of every kind. Hei^hi lies the cause 
America’s astoni'^hing advance in power, population at 
Opulence. 


T]gB Develops E^'T of Rvilwayr \Nn Waterways 


The strength ard wealth of a f^reat country can 
best be increased by opening it up to exjiloitation, 
by abolislaug the distances which separate men, by 
facilitating to the utmost human intercourse and the 
exchange of human productions The greatness and 
. power of the Roman Fmpire w^ere based upon its wonder 
lid system of ro ids, which were built regardless of labour 
a’"d expense The greatness and power of the United 
^tatefl^re bases! upon their magniHcent lailw^ay system, 
the mileage of w'hich is far great c‘r tlian that possessed 
by the whole rontinent of Europe, and far greater than 
that of the, mi ire British Empire Let us therefore first 
consider whaC'Crcvit Britain and the British Empire may 
learn from the AnuTican laihvays 

' The important and the jiredominant position occupied 
by the railways in the economy of the United States maj’’ 
be seen from the following extraordinary figures, wh.ch 
itse taken from the official Census of Wealth ot the United 
•States and which relate to the year 1912 

Doh. 

Value of the railways and their equipment. 10.148 5^2,502 
’ Value of mauufactuiiiig machinery, tooL 

and implements . . . . . . . 6,01)1,451,274 

Value ol farm implements and machinery . . 1 ,368,224,548 


manufacturing and the agricultural industries of 
r|JJko, United States jiosscss the most powerful, the most 
ct and the most costly outfit in the world. Yet the 
^ of the American railways, exclusive of the street 
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ffailways, is considerably more than twice as great 
of all the industrial and agriciiltural machinery^ 
'Country. The wealth represented by the American rail- 
ways is approximately as great as the entire present Z, 
wealth of the kingdom of Italy. 


The paramount importance of the American railway', 
industry may furthermore be gauged by comparing the ' 
man-power employed by the railways with that employed ^ 
by the two largest groups of American manufactures : 


Workers empl(*yei> iv 1914. 

Workers, 

By the Umtod States railways . . . . . . 1,710,296 

By all the textile industries . . . . . . 1,498,664 

By the making oi iron and steel and t heir i)rc>diw*ts 1 ,061,058 


America is the land of progress The railway system of 
the United States is gigantic in size, and is a model arid 
a monument of human competence and of ever-progressivel 
efficiency Industrial progress consists in increasi™ 
man’s power over Nature by means of labour-savihtg* 
devices of every kind The increased efficiency of £he 
American railways during recent years may be gauged 
from the following comparative data: 



Year, ^ Miles of Line ^ 

Employees 

Tons Carried. 

f 

1 

) ..I 167,191 ; 

749,301 

631,740,036 

) ..1 184,628 

785,034 

686,614,778 

> ..1 198,964 i 

1,017,653 

1,081,983,301 

) ... 225,190 ' 

1,382,196 

1,427,731.906 

> .. 1 249,992 . 

1,699,420 

1,849,900,101 ' 

1 .. 1 251,984 ! 

1 

1,815,239 

2,058,035.487 


Between 1890 and 1913 the mileage of the Ui^ited.^ 
States railways has increased by 50 per cent., that of thSef^i 
men employed by them has increased by 142 per 
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that of the tons of goods carried' by no less than 230 

Kper cent, fin the Amercan radways were handled, in 
\,1890, 843 tons of goods per employee per year. In 1913 
^thare were handled 1133 tons of goods per employee per 
year. Notwithstanding the considerable shortening of 
tjhe hours of labour during the period under consideration, 
dthe quantity of goods handled per man was increased by 
’ nearly 40 per cent , not because the men had to work 
harder, but because of the vast impiovements made in 
the organisation and in the mechanical outfit of the rail- 
ways. Vast labour-saving reforms were effected and the 
most perfect labour-saving appliances were introduced. 
The advance made with regard to the mechanical outfit of 
the railways in some directions can easily be summarised 
statistically. 


Year, 

’ No, of i No, of 
i Locomotives, Railway Cars.l 

Tons of Goods 
Carried, 

1895 .. 

. i 35,699 

1,270,561 

686,614,778 

1900 

37,663 

1,450,838 

1,081,983,301 

.1906 

48,357 

1,842,871 

1,427,731,906 

1910 

58,947 

2,290.331 

1,849,900,101 

1913 

63,378 i 

1 

! 2,445,508 

2,058,035,487 


' # Between 1895 and 1913 the number of locomotives and 
of railroad cars was less than doubled, but during the 
same period the weight of goods carried by the railways 
more than trebled. It follows that the hauling 
energy of the average engine and the carrying capacity of 
^'the average railway waggon was increased by considerably 
imqre than 60 per cent. It therefore becomes clear that 
.^during recent years not only the efficiency of the average 
railway worker, but also that of the average engine and 
f feciick has*been vastly augmented 





AND 

The extraordinarj^ and unceasing improvemeni 
has been effected in the outfit of the American railways . 
will become still clearer from the following most interest* 
ing table: 


Year. ^ 

1 

Average Tractive 
Power of Singh 
Expansion 
Locomoltivs 

Average Weight 
of Single 
Expansion 
Locomotives 

1 

f 

.1 veiaqe Carrying 

C opacity of-— 

( oal 
Lai 

Hat 

Cor. 

stock 

Car. 

Ml 

Cara. 

1 

Lba 

Tons 

' rnva 

Torn 

Jons 

Ttma. 

Tont. 

1903 i 

21,156 

46 

28 

33 

27 

25 

29 

1905 1 

23,178 

61 

. 29 

34 

28 

26 

31 

1907 

25,439 

56 

31 

38 

31 

29 

34 

1909 1 

26,300 

58 

32 

40 

32 ! 29 

35 

1911 ; 

27 771 

61 

i 34 

42 

33 

30 

37 

1913 

1 

20,595 

65 

! 34 

1 

, 44 

35 

31 

• 38 


In 1913 there were in the United States 60,131 single 
expansion locomotives. They formed 95 per cent of all 
the locomotive engines existing. It will be noticed that 
in the short space of time between 1903 and 1913 the 
weight and the tractive power of the average locomotive 
engine have been increased by 40 per cent, 
same period the average four-cylinder compo 
has increased in weight from 70 tons to 107 t< 
similar increase in hauling capacity In order 
transport, larger and ever larger engines are being built, 
The most powerful locomotive made by the Baldwin 
Works in 1914 weighed 426 5 tons and hauled 251 huge 
504on cars fully loaded They formed a train which 
was 4| miles long Jt represented a dead- weight of 
17,912 tons, while the actual load weighed 12,550 tons*. 
Scientific railroading has only begun. 

The improvement made in the cars for carrying goods 
was as striking as that of the locomotives. ^ Between 
1903 and 1913 the carrying capacity of the average bpx; 


During the 
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car‘^ew from 28 tons to 34 tons, that of the average coah 
'C|ir from 33 tons to 42 tons, that of, the average flat car 
fc^m 27 tons to 35 tons, that of the average live-stock 
,oar from 25 ton^ to 31 tons, and that of all cars fiom 29 
to 38 tons. America knows no standstill It will be 
noticed that year by year, without exception, the size 
of the average locomotive and of the average oar has been 
increasing. 

While the average car on the United State"* railways 
carries now about 40 ton^ — vast numbers of coal and ore 
cars carry from 80 to 100 tons each — the British railways 
still employ ridiculous little trucks carrying 4, 5, 8 or 
10 tons, exactly as they did in the time of George Stephen- 
son, and much time is wasted in adjusting tarpaulins. 

A truck constructed to carry more than 10 tons is a rarity 

the British railways. Unfortunately, no exact British 
statistics similar to the American ones can be published, 
because these are not accessible. There is, of course, a 
great economy in using large cars. A shunter can handle 
as easily a large car as a small one If the British rail- 
ways employ five small cars instead of one largo one, 
they have to employ fisre times as many men for shunting, 
book-keeping, repairing, etc , and have to .^pend five 
times as much money for these services Besides, there 
is, of course, a greater percentage of dead- weight m five 
ftnall cars than in a single large one. 

By increasing from year to year the powtT of the 
locomo jive engines and the size of the cars, anc^ by effect- 
ing vast improvements in the permanent way, such as 
providing heavier rails, abolishing gradients and curves, 
strengthening bridges, widening cuttings and tunnels, 
^to*, the Americans have been able to increase the average 
weight carried per train in the most extraordinary 
manner, as is proved the following official figures: 
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Average Number of Tons oarrieo per Train. 


In 1890 . 
In 1896 . 
In 1900 . . 
In 19<)5 . . 
In 1910 . 
In 1913 . . 


Ton$* 

. . 177-42 

. . 189-69 

270-86 
. 322-26 

380-38 
. . 445-43 


The foregoing are merely average figures. Unfortu- 
nately, no similar figures arc available for Great Britain, 
although such figures are necessary to ensure efficiency. 
The average British train-load amounts probably only 
to about 100 tons A load of 150 tons is considered a 
heavy one on an average. Occasionally one sees mineral 
trains which carry 600 tons of coal with the help of two 
panting engines, but that sight is a rare one. To carry 
large quantities of goods by means of toy-engines, toy- 
trucks and toy-trains is an appalling waste of man- 
power. It is as wasteful a proceeding as it would be to 
remove tlie contents of a house, not in a roomy pan;^ 
technicon, but by means of twenty cabs. The inefficiency 
of the British railways causes an extraordinary waste^^^ 
man-power, coal, money, etc., and is a source of endless 
annoyance and delay. 

While in 1913 the average American train-load was 
455-43 tons against an English average load of perhaps 
100 tons, large numbers of coal trains, ore trains, and 
mixed goods trains may be seen any day in the United 
States which carry 3,000, 4,000 and more tons with the 
help of a single engine. In the nineteenth volume of the 
Report of the United States Industrial Commission of; 
1902 we read : 

The Illinois Central, for its low grade and long haul to 
the Gulf, has recently constructed locomotivec capable 
of hauling 2,000 tons of net paying load. Even thia 



^ ppe Ws'!reoenily been surpassed by the New York,' 
'^({QSg^al, which, with its monster new Mogul engines, is 
.'pianaing to haul eighty loaded 30-ton cars, giving 2,400 
HODB of revenue freight. From these figures it certainly 
wappeus that train-loads for long haul m&y soon be 
Itataodardised at not less than 2,000 tons. 


That was written in 1902, when the great improvement 
in freight-carrying had only begun. 

During the last few decade^s railw«.y wages, taxes, and 
the cost of materials have risen enormously in the United 
States. Vast sums liave been Jipent by the railways on 
'betterments Nevertheless, the railways have been able 
at the same time to lower their rates and to increase their 
earnings owing to their vast increase in efficiency, whereby 
their increased expenses have been more than counter- 
ibcted. This double effect is brought out in the following 
table: 


Tear. 

Bevenue 
per Ton 
Mile. 

Revenue per\ 
Passenger 1 
Mile j 

Cost of 

Running Train 
One Mile. 

Freight 
Revenue per 
Train Mile. 


Centa 

Cents. 

Dols. 

Doh. 

1890 .. 

0.927 

2.167 ’ 

0.96006 

> 1.65434 

1895 .. 

0.839 

2.040 

0 93029 

1.61190 

1900 .. 

0.729 

2.003 

1 07288 1 

2.0004J 

1905 .. 

0.766 

1.962 j 

J 32140 1 

2.49689 

1910 .. 

0.753 

1.938 i 

1.48865 i 

2.86218 

1913 .. 

0.729 

2.008 ! 

! 

1.70375 1 

1 

3.24347 


■Between 1890 and 1913 the revenue per passenger per 
iinile has decreased slightly, and that per ton per mile 
has diminished very considerably. During the same 
period the cost of running a train one mile and the freight 
‘revenue per train mile have almost doubled. The doubled 
opijit of running trains has been balanced by doubling the 
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freight rev^^nue per train mile. The latter was maae 
possible, notwithstanding the substantial lowering of the) 
freight charges per ton per mile and the vastly increase^ 
expenses, because the weight earned per train had beeu 
more than choubled in the meantime Comparisons with 
England are unfortunately impossible, because the 
British railways do not provide stati.-ties whereby alone 
their efficiency can be measuied, and v\ hU h are considered 
indispensable not only in the United States, but in all 
civilised countries. 

The late Mr James Hill, the great American railw^ay 
builder and owner, wrote in his book Higfumys of 
Progress : 

The important element in tiansjiortation is the freight,^ 
rate. The average charge in the United States m 1907 
is given by tlie Inter-State (\)mmer(‘e Commission as 
0.759 cent per ton per mile Tn (Treat Britain itds 

2.31 cents. . . 

According to the latest n^ports. tlie average annium 
wage of each employee of all tin* railroads of the GreririiiHf 
Empire was $352 The aver.igt' wa,g(‘ foi the same year^^j 
in Great Britain and Inland was S2(>1 In the United’ 
States it was $041 The Ainerifan raihvay pays the 
highest wages in the w^orld, out of tfu‘ low^esl rates in 
the world, after having set down Uy capital account 
the lowest capital] sat ion per mile ot all the great coun- 
tries of the world No other occupation and no othefr 
employer of labour in the country can match this 
record. 

Of course, the United States could not build and run 
railways cheaply had tlu'y not posscissed c heap iron and 
steel. They were powei fully asMsted by the highly 
efficient American iron and steel industries, which 
developed mightily under the policy of high protection. 
After the introduction of high protection iron Wd sfeel 
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enormously, a»^d prices fell rapidly/ 
Will be seen from the following figures • 



Tear, 

1 Price of Pig Iron, | 

1 

Price of Sieel Bails 


Dols, '/ er Ton. ' 

Dols. per Ton. 

1867 .. 

44 08 

166.00 

1870 .. 

33 23 

106.79 

1880 . . 

28 48 

67.52 

1890 . . 

i 841 

31.78 

1900 . . 

19 98 

32 29 

1910 

17 36 

28.00 

1914 

15 24 

28.00 


The iron and r.t(‘('l trades of America have had high 
protection, and th«' makers have combined and formed 
pools, tjusts, (‘to Acc(»rding to the docjtrmes of British 
political ccon(»]ny these two factoid should have made for 
inefficiency and high prices In reality the}?^ have made 
for efficiency and low prices 

Although the charges of the American railw^ays have 
been steadily reduced, the proprietors, the capitalists, 
-have not suffered They ha^'e benefited, because the 
shrinkage in the c lunges was more than offset by the 
economies cffoeled by increased efficiency. Betw'een 
1800 and 1013 the capital of the American railways lias 
imereased from §8,084,234,016 to $19,706,125,712, or has 
a little more than doubled During the same period the 
interest and dividends paid have increased from 
*$308,671,315 to §803,830,306, or have nearly trebled, 
while the dividends alone have increased from 
$87,071,613 to §369,077,546, or have more than quad- 
rupled. 

; American inland transport has been improved and 
cheapened, not only by land, but also by w\ater That 
be seen from the following figures . 
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Freight for Wheat froji Chicago to New YojuC’ err. 
Bushel. 


Year, 

1 By Lake and | 
i Canal, 1 

1 1 

By Bailway 
only. 

By Lake md, 
Baa. ; 


1 > 

1 Cents. ! 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1870 .. 

1 17.11 1 

33.30 

22.00 

1880 .. 

12.27 

19 90 

16.70 

1890 .. 

r>.85 

1431 

8.50 

1900 .. 

4 42 , 

0 98 

5.05 

1910 .. 

5 13 1 

9 60 

6.67 


Although the American railways provide most excellent 
facilities for the tiansport of coods at exceedingly low 
rates, the United States have striven to supplement rail-^ 
way transport by waterway transport, because the latter 
can be ejffected more cheaply than the former. Enormous*^ 
sums have been spent by tJie national Government a^|| 
the Grovernments ot the individual States on the 
ment of the national waterways and on the construction 
of canals. Inland transport by water has been made 
exceedingly efficient and cheap, and the most important 
waterways, such as the Sault Ste Mane Canal, have been 
linked up with the railways, to the vast benefit of the 
American industries and ot the American people. 

The development of the American iron and steo! 
industries was greatly hampered by geographical diffi- 
culties, which at one lime seemed iinsurraountable. 
While in the United Kingdom coal and iron are found 
side by side, close to the seashore, deposits of these two 
minerals occur far inland both in Germany and the United 
States. The difficulty of smelting the iron ore was 
increased by the fact that both in Germany and the 
United States the great deposits of iron ore were separated 
by vast distances from the coal-beds. In Germany axu) 


'Mrtlie tTmted States the iron ore had therefore to be 
ei^ied to the coal, or the coal to the iron ore, over such 
large distances and at so vast an expense that the rise of 

prosperous iron industry seemed impossible in both 
|oottntries. At I'^ast that was the view which was taken 
hy many British experts some decades ago. Successful 
eompetition on the part of the so greatly hampered iron 
and steel industries of Germany and of the United States 
trtth the so greatly favoured iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain was possible only if Germany and the 
United States should succeed in transporting enormous 
quantities of mineral over huge distances at apparently 
impossibly low rat^s The Preliminary Report of the 
United States Inland Waterways Commission of 1908 
Rtated : 

More than twenty years ago an English student of 
commercial conditions visited the United States to 
investigate the outlook of the iron and steel business in 
this country. On Ins return home he gave assurances to 
British iron manufacturers that they need have no serious 
fears of the competition of the United States, because in 
America the great iron-ore deposits were too far distant 
from coal. He was positive it would never be possible 
to bring the ore to the coal, or the coal to the ore, at such 
rates as would enable production of iron and steel cheap 
enough to compete with England. 

^How completely erroneous was this conclusion need 
not be suggested now, because everybody is familiar with 
the marvellous facilities for bringing the Lake Superior 
Ores to the Pittsburg iron district, and with the success 
of the American iron and steel interests in competing 
with all the world, despite the initial disadvantages which 
.they had to overcome. Witnesses before the British 
;Iloyal Commission repeatedly declared that the process 
of bringing the Lake Superior ores first by rail to the docks 
on the upper lake, then by Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
Erie to ports convenienl. to the coal districts, and finally 
‘ bj rail io the seats of the iron industry, was the 
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gr^test achievement in transportation that the wona 
has seen. 

So much for the British iron-makers’ error in under- 
rating the possibilities of internal transportation in the 
United States As to Germany, their error was har<Uy 
less striking In the beginnings of the gieat development 
of the German iron trade, English iron interests declined 
to take German competition seriously because the Ger- 
man ore deposits vere considered utterly inadequate for 
the development of a really groat industry, and it was 
presumed that the transportation of great quantities of 
foreign ore to the seats of the German industries would 
be so expensive as to make it utterly unprofitable. Yet, 
in fact, the Germans have developed an iron industry 
which IS now a matter of concern to every competing 
country", and which is based, like that of the United 
States, on a s3-stem of ext u nit ly cheap transportation. 
While there is a Urge and increasing prodiielion of iron 
ore in Luxemburg, which is utilis(*d in tluj Gciinan iron 
industry, and wdiile Geimany itself produces a large anji 
growing annual tonnage of ore, and brings still ottm 
large amounts fiom Austria-Hungary, it i.s neveithefes^ 
true that the majoi part of the iron ore reduced in Ger**' 
many comes from t he Scandinavian peninsula and from 
Spain To the canals and canalised rivers of the Empire 
is due the credit for making it possible thus to bring 
foreign ores to the German industrial regions. Exceed- 
ingly low rateh are made, and the tonnage handled by 
rivers and canals is tremendous 

Thus it appears that in both the United States and 
Germany the development of the utmost possibilities of 
cheap inland water communication is entitled to recogni- 
tion for having made possible the upbuilding of industries 
which a generation ago seemed economically impossible. 
With their great supplies of coal and ore located very 
close together, and wnth ocean transportation at their 
door, British manufacturers seemed assured of a domina- 
tion in the world’s iron trade that could only be ended 
by exhaustion of their supplies of coal and iron. A very 
different situation has been brought about largely because 
of the utilisation of internal water transportation in the 
United States and Germany. . , , 
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ji^^^evdkipmeut of' water trarispor^ation has greatly 
rednoed^ freight charges, induced industrial and com- 
mercial development, and contributed vastly to pros- 
perity and wealth. 

So firmly is the conviction now established tbnt water- 
,.ways coniribuLe to national prosperity that those 
countries in which the Govcrninoiib owns the railroads 
are foremost in developing waterways. There is thus 
afford'^d the curious specta(‘lc of a group of States, having 
; many billions invested in publicly owned railroads, build- 
ing another systeri of transpoi tatioi. to compete with 
the railroads, and turning over liiis competing system 
to the sub>vlanlial]y free use of tlu commamty. More 
remarkable still is the universal restimony that this 
policy has paid b Ah in iiicnn»sed railroad profits and in 
added national i}ros])(uity. 

Great Biitaiu is lLc‘ one exception among European 
.ndu atrial couiKries to the rule ot encouraging both rail 
and wati.r transport Britisli lailioad policy has aimed 
the sup})i(\ssion of waterway competition, and has 
pretty thoroughly succeeded. To-day the British busi- 
ness community find., itself paying higher transportation 
tolls than continental countries, and because of this fact 
is at a great and increasing disadvantage in competitive 
markets. 

Professor Taussig of Harvard University described in 
'his book Some Aspects of the Tariff Question, published 
.in 1915, the difficulty of brmging the American coal end 
irpn ore together, and the way by which it was triumph- 
antly overcome as follows * 

Whether the ore goes to the coal or the coal meets the 
ore halfway, one or both must travel a long journey, by 
land as well as by water One or both must be laden 
and unladen several times. A carriage of 800, 900, over 
1000 miles, must be achieved, with two separate hauls by 
rail. Fifty yvurs ago, even thirty years ago, it would 
have seemed impossible to accomplish this on a great 
^ scale and Y^ith great cheapness. . . . 

The history of the American iron trade after 1870 thus 

7 
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^eame to be in no small part a history of transjK^i^noii^^ 
The perfecting of transportation has been almost the most 
remarkable of the mechanical triumphs of the United 
States. Great as have been the evils of our railway 
methods, disheartening <is have been some of the results 
of unfettered compctilion, the efficiency of the railways 
has been brought to a point not approached elsewhere 
largely in consequence of that vi^ry competition whose 
ill-efficts have been so often and so justly dwelt on. In 
the carriage of iron ore and of coal, the methods of rail- 
way transportation, which had been developed under 
the stress of eager competition, were utilised to the utmost ; 
and the same was true of the transfer from rail to ship 
and from ship to rail again, of the carnage in the ship 
itseK, and of the handling of accumulated piles of the two 
materials. 

The ore is loaded on cars at the mines by mechanical 
appliances. At the Mesabi Mines the very steam-shovel 
that digs the ore from the ground dei)osits it in the 
adjacent car. At the lake high ore-docks protrude 
hundreds of yards into the water On lop of them mil 
the trains, the ore di'oppmg by gravity from openin^^4ii^^ 
the cai bottoms into the pockets of the docks. 
it diops again through long ducts into the waiting veS8e|^ 
ranged below alongside th(^ dock. At every step dii;^ 
manual labour is avoided, and mac'hines and msbolliile- 
hke devices enable huge quantities of ore to be moved at 
a cost astonishingly low The vessels themselves, con- 
structed for the service, carry the maximum of cargo for 
the minimum of expense ; while the machinery for rapid 
loading and unloading reduces to the shortest the non- 
earning time of lying at the docks. At the other end of 
the water carriage, especially on Lake Erie, similar highly 
developed mechanical appliances transfer from boat to 
railway car again, or, at will, to the piles where stocks 
are accumulated for the winter months of closed naviga- 
tion. At either end the railway has been raised to the 
maximum of efficiency for the rapid and economical 
carriage of bulky freight. What has been done for grain, 
for cotton, for lumber, for all the great staples, has been 
done here also, and here, perhaps, more effectively than 
anywhere else. 
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^ '^iVtiUe’^the groatnesB and prosperity of the American 
'^n^Btries was most powerfully assisted by the cheapness 
md efficiency of their inland transport system by land 
' and by water, which gives them the priceless boon of the 
'lowest freights lu the world, the British railways were, 
^^th the connivance of pohticians of the laissez faire 
f school, allowed to strangle the canals. They destroyed 
"the competition of the British waterways in order to 
'^obtain a monopoly of inLiid transportation. Having 
obtained that monopoly, they proceeded to charge 
extortionate freight rates, which are seriously hampering, 
and which threaten to strangle, the productive industries 
of the country. Owing to their possessing a monopoly 
of transportation and owing to the absence of effective 
Government coatrol, the British railways have scarcely 
tried to increase their efficiency. They have continually 
paid for so-cailed improvements, which should have been 
made out of earnings, by adding to their capital, and the 
result is tnat the British railways have per mile by far 
the largest capital in the world, and they have found the 
money for paying increased wages, taxes, prices, etc., by 
vastly increasing their charges to the public, while the 
American railways have continually lowered theirs. The 
result is that Great Britain has the most expensive, and 
perhaps the least efficient, transport system in the world, 
while America has the cheapest and the most efficient. 
Those who urged that British railway transport should 
be cheapened by greatly increasing railway train-loads, 
by employing more powerful engines, etc., were told that 
this was impossible because of the narrowness of the 
^British tunnels and of the weakness of existing bridges, 
difficulties which, of course, can be overcome, and which 
;^were overcome in the United States. Those who urged 
that scientific and uniform accounting should be intro- 
;;^duced by the British railways, so that the causes of their 



^inefficiency could be made chur and the 
remedies be adopted, were met with a refuse* , 

' ' British railw'ay system works with an antiquated and jfncm 
* inefficient organisation. 1th reform is urgently neede^^ 
, Its improvement and the loweniig of ith d^irges shoul|^' 
have the happiest effect upon all the Mjtioiial ludustriefe^i 
The re\)val of the British industries will d( pend largely 
on the railways. They may stifle lb ii 1*^11 production 
unless they moriennse their methods and revise their 


policy and their tariffs. 

It IS obvious that the American lailways have rendered 
invaluable services in opening up the country and iieopling 
it, that they are largely lesponsihle for tlu' wonderful 
development of the natural resource's ot the United States, 
and for the marvc'llous expansion of the American 
industries and their abounding prosperity. let us 

summarily eompaie the railway jiosition ot the Britisli 
Empire and of the United States for the year 1913: 



Square 31 lies oj , 
Tenitory, j 

l*o]}ulaliou J 

Mileage of 
Railways, 

Biitiwh Empire 

United States 

1 

i 

12,808,994 i 

1 

3,026,789 j 

439,734,060 

! 

97,028,497 j 

134,131 

251,984 


In 1913 the area and the population of the British 
Empire were considerably more than four times as great 
as the area and population of the United States. Yet 
this vastly greater territory and this vastly greater 
population possessed only a little more than half as many, 
miles of railway as the Great Republic, notwithstanding 
the great industrial and financial start possessed by ' 
England. That is a very humiliating fact. It shows ^ 
how greatly the development of the Empiie has been^ 




,_J we bear in mind the vast importance of 
l^ii]g'«p new countries by means of railways, it haust' 
clear that the rapid increase of the whifil' population 
l^d of the wealth of the United States is ^rgely due to 
;the extent and the excellence of their rail\iihws, while the 
i, comparatively slow advance of the Britisjs Emp^e in 
white population and wealth is largely, and perhaps 
principally, due to th.^ insufficiency of its railway outfit. 
If we wish to develop thj Empire we must before all 
develop its means of communicatiem The doubling and 
quadrupling of the Imperial r'Mlv'ay mileage will un- 
doubtedly double and quadruple the number and the 
wealth of the Empire’s while population Railways are 
perhaps the Empirt^'s greatest and most urgent need 
It is sc'arcely necessary to add that the doubling and 
quadruplmg of Inc Imperial railway mileage will act as a 
most powerful stimulant to commerce and to many 
manufacturing industries, and especially to th(» iron and 
steel industries, of the United J^ngdom and of the 
Dominions and Possessions. The American iron and 
steel industry, by far the greatest in the world, owes its 
rise very largely to the expansion of the railways The 
prosperity and population of the British Empire may 
obviously be vastly increased by a wise, daring and far- 
sighted railway policy. 

# Convinced of the vast importance of facilitating and 
cheapening inland transport to the utmost, tlio United 
States Government and the Governments of the indi- 
vidual States have spent vast amounts of pul lie money, 
not only on improving the national waterways, but also 
on the roads of the country The public roads of the 
United States, which used to be a disgrace, are ra}>idly 
being improved. In 1914 no less than $249,055,067, or 
£60,000,000, of State and local funds were spent on their 
improvement and construction. 


. TRANSPORT AND AGmCCXJ!^^, 

The Development of Agricitltubb. 

Agriculture is the most essential of all industries. The 
United States have vastly improved the national agri-' 
culture in all its branches. The prosperity and progress 
of the American rural industries arc due partly to the 
bounty of Nature, partly to the action of the American 
Government and people. According to most American 
observers, the prosperity of the rural industries is largely 
ascribable to the fact that the bulk ol the farmland as 
held under the ownership system, that the whole value 
of the improvements made falls to the farmers themselves; 
that they work, not for the landlord, bid only for them- 
selves ; that every farm-labourer can hope to become the 
prosperous owner of a fieehold farm In 1910 the farm- 
land of the Unit(^d States was held as follows: 

Per OeTirW 

By owners . . . , . 598,554,617 acie^ = 68-1 

By managers 53,730,865 ,, = 

By tenants 226,612,843 „ = 

Total 878,798,325 „ =100 

In 1910 the American farms were worked by 6,259,844 
owners, 376,404 managers, and only 618,656 tenants. 
In the United States there were therefore ten owners to 
every single tenant farmer. In the United Kingdom the 
reverse position unfortunately obtains. Farmers wlio 
work for themselves naturally work with more energy 
and intelligence than farmers who work largely for a 
landowner, and who know that their improvements may 
any moment be confiscated. That was pointed out by 
Arthur Young more than a century ago. 

The American farmers can fairly easily obtain 
labourers, partly because farm wages are very high, 
partly because drudgery on the farms has been abolished 
by the general use of labour-saving machinery, partly 



,be6atise ^the farm-workers can easily acquire freehold 
land and houses for themselves, and start farming on 
their own account. 

The steady improvement in cultivation effected may 
,'be gauged froj,i the following figures, which ^ru taken 
from The Wealth and Income of thz Peoph of the United 
StateSy published in 1915 by Mr. W. I. King, and which 
are based upon the official statistics * 

Average Crop per Acre. 


Period, 

■ Corn 
i (Maize), 

1 

1 Wheat, 

< ^ais. 

Barley, 

Cotton. 

186ft-1875 . . 

Bushels. 

26*1 

Bushels, 

11-9 

Bushels, ' Bushels. 
28-1 1 22-9 

Bales. 

1876-1885 . 1 

1 26-5 

12-3 1 

27-6 

22-4 

0-348 

1886-1895 . . 

! 23-6 

12-6 

25*6 

22‘6 

0-383 

1898-1905 . 

25-2 

1 13-5 

29*6 

25-1 

0-406 

1906-1912 . 

i 

27*0 

14*5 

29-1 

25-0 

0-394 


The rural industries of the United States have prospered 
greatly, not only because they have been blessed with a 
good soil and climate, because the farmers enjoy the 
advantages of the freehold system, and because they 
employ the best labour-saving machinery, but also 
because they have been mightily helped by the excellent 
American railways and the cheapness of the freight which 
they charge, and because the American Government has 
vastly aided the American agriculturists by its wise and 
energetic activity. The Final Report of the United 
States Industrial Commission of 1902 stated: 

Agriculture is the fundamental, if not the most impor- 
tant, industry of any people, and should receive as much 
direct benefii- from legislation as any other indi,stry. 
Agriculturists are indirectly, but nevertheless vitally, 
interested in equitable tpx laws and in legislation intended 
to prevent monopoly, either in manufacturing or in 
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transporCation. As consumers of maimfacturAgi' 'ailSj. 
producers of farm products, they arc doubly affected 
tinequal or exorbitant freight charges Their ‘interests 
■will be best conserved, therefore, by low uniform rates ’ 
for the transportation of freight and by Ic^gislation which 
will promote fair competition in mamifaetures. The 
recommendations of the Commissions on these subjects 
and on taxation will be found in appropriah^ places else- 
where in this Report 

Agriculture has derived more benefit fi om the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agricult iij*e and from its 
administrative work than from any otlior Federal legisla- 
tion. The annual injury to fruit and gram from the 
ravages of insects would probably be double what it is 
now but for the work of the Department . The distribu- 
tion of weather forecasts has been of incalculable value in 
aiding farmers to give timely care to or(»ps Its experi- 
ments in proving the adaptation of crops to climates and 
soils have developed agriculture into a science, and thus 
alike benefited the industry and the country in general 

The United States have a number of excellent institi^ 
tions which serve as intelligence departments to all tJm 
economic interests of the country Being staffed witn 
the leading experts, being lavishly endowed with funds, 
and being administered and directed, not by dryasdust 
bureaucrats, but by enterprising practK‘a] men of business, 
they have rendered absolutely invaluable services' in 
promoting the prosperit}'' of the people. Some of these 
institutions received the following sums from the United^ 
States Govi^rnment in 1 91 4 * 



JDoh. 

Department of Agriculture . . 

22,208,141 

Department of Commerce . . 

10,958,882 

Department of Labour 

3,768,904 

Inter-State Commerce Commission (Rail- 


way Control) 

2,010,696 

Patent Office . . 

1,460.883 

Geological Suivey 

1,368,545 

Census Bureau (in last census year 6,419,257 


dole.) 

l,220l366 



and research are oert»>,inIy not starved in the 
^^TJniteki States as they are in the United Kingdom. Not 
;.?Only the United States Government, but the Governments 
t'ot the individual States also, maintain richly endowed 
^departments of T,griculture, of commerce, of labour, of 
railway control, etc., which publish ixumero’is invaluable 
reports. In addition to all tiiesc official agencies, there 
are numerous powerful local and private institutions for 
the promotion of scientific research, agriculture, com- 
merce, etc. 

The AnK'Tican Government has promoted agriculture 
also by draining swamps and by irrigating rainless, or 
almost rainless, lands By vast irrigation works it has, 
during recent years, rt'clainied 2,92J ,1 h5 acres of waterless 
land, an area ten, times as large as the county of Bedford- 
shire, at the cost of S106,3G8 ,oo(L 'J'hus it has converted 
desert lands m the south and west of the country 
into^'a veritable jiaradise 

The continuous and rapid progress of America’s agri- 
eulture may be gauged from the following representative 
and most remarkable figures : 

Pkoduction or — 


Wheat. Maice Cotton Wool. ■ Beet Sugar. 

i I 


t 

I860 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1^00 

1910 

1914 


Bushels. 1 Bushels Bales. \ Lbs. 
100,485,943, 592,071,104 2,130,083 52,516,969 
173,104,924 838,792,740 3,841,410 60,264,9131 
236,884,700 1,094,255,000 4,024,527 162,000,000,' 
498, 6‘:9,868il, 717,434,543 6,356,998 232, 500,000| 

399.262.0001.489.970.000 8,562,089276,000,000: 
622,229,5052, 105, 102,51 6 10, 123.027 288,636,621. 
635, 121, 000, 2, 886, 260,000,1 1,608, 616 321,362,750 

891.017.0002.672.804.00016.102.143290.192.000 


Lbs. 

None 

None 

896,000 

2,688,006 

4,934,720 

163,458,075 

1.024.938.000 

1.466.802.000 




The produce of many other crops has increased at a 
similarly ra^id rate. 




iclminm transport and agricultiibe^ 

Exactly as the gigantic expansion of the Amef|<W' 
railways would have been impossible without the wonder^: - 
ful development of the American iron and steel industried^^ 
the mighty progress of agriculture, indicated by these, 
figures, would have been impossible without the extra*" 
ordinary development of the American manufacturing , 
industries in general, and therefore of the towns, and of 
the American agricultural implement industry. Reapers, * 
self-binders and other labour-saving machines, many of 
which were invented by Americ^ans, have revolutionised 
agriculture throughout the world, and have made possible 
the agricultural conquest of the American West. The 
production of agricultural implements in the United 
States has increased as follows * 

Agrici^ltural Implement Production 

DoIb. 

In 1850 6,843,000 

In 1860 17,598,000 

In 1870 52,067,000 

III 1880 68,640,000 

In 1890 81,272,000 

In 1900 101,207,000 

In 1905 112,007,000 

In 1910 146.329,000 

In 1915 164,087,000 

The Americans possess by far the largest agricultural 
implement industry in the w^orld. Its output has^in- 
creased twenty-five-fold since 1850, and four-fifths of the 
machines produced are retained in the United States. 
In 1850 the value of the agricultural machines and 
implements possessed by the American farmers came ta^ 
$151,587,638. In 1910 their value amounted to- 
$1,265,149,783, having increased eightfold. Without; 
that mighty increase in labour-saving machinery the vast,^ 
augmentation of the American crops would, of course,,''' 
have been impossible. ‘ ' 
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^ prosperity of America’s dgriciilture is due not so 

!ptiio6 to the vastness of the natural resources as to the 
lOn^rgy and ability of the American people, and particu- 
jiarly to the employment of labour-saving machinery. 
'The Encyclopoefita Britaninca states under the heading 
Agriculture ” : 

Since 1870 the most important factors in the de^relop- 
"ment of America’s agriculture have been the employment 
of more scientific methods of production and the more 
eictensive use of mdchinery . A really scientific 
plough was practically unlaiown I efore 1870. Thirty 
years later the lai*g(i farms of the Pacific States were 
ploughed, harro^ved and sowed with whea' in a single 
^^0ration by 50 hoi’se-power traction engines drawing 
ploughs, harrows and press drills Since 1850 there has 
been a transition from the sickle and the scythe to a 
machine that in one operation mows, threshes, cleans and 
bfiCcks the wheat, and in five minutes after touching the 
standing grain has it ready for the market. Hay-stackers, 
potato planters and diggers, feed choppers and grinders, 
manure-spreaders, clieck-row corn-planters and ditch- 
digging machines are some of the common labour-saving 
devices. 

, By the 28th of August, 1907, the United States Patent 
:Office had issued patents for 13,212 harvesting machines, 
*6,352 threshers, 6,680 harrows and diggers, 9,619 seeders 
and planters, and 13,171 ploughs. In the manufacture 
of agricultural machineiy the United States leads the 
;w«rld. The total value of tlie implements and machinery 
used by farmers of the United States in 1880 was 
$406,520,055 ; in 1 890, $4114,247,467 ; in 1 900, $761 ,261 ,550 
— gain in this last decade of 54 per cent The total 
value of the implements and machinery manufactured 
in 1860 was $6,842,611; in 1880, $68,640,486; in 1890, 
;'f81,271,651 ; in 1900, $101,207,428 These figures, how- 
\ever, are a very poor indication of the actual use of 
machinery, on account of the rapid decrease in prices 
' following its manufacture on a more extensive scale and 
:T)y improved methods 

. The effects of the new agriculture are apparent from the 
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following figures: By the methods of 1830 it rej^uu^^ 
64 hours and 15 minutes of man-labour and cost' $3.^31* 
to produce an acre of wheat; by the methods employi^^ 
in 1896 it required 2 liours and 58 minutes of maii-laboui;:, 
and cost 72 cents To produce an acre of barley in 1830- 
required 63 hours of man-labour and cost $3.59^ in 
1896 it required 2 hours and 43 minutes and cost 60 cents., 
An acre of oats produced by the methods of 1 830 required' 


66 hours and 15 minutes of man-labour and cost $3.73;. 
the methods of 1893 required only 7 hours and 6 minutes' 
and cost $1 07. With the same unit of labour the 
average quantity of all leading crojis prodiujed by modem 
methods is about five times as great as that produced by 
the methods employed in 1850, and t he cost of production 
is reduced by one-half. 


The Americans have revolutionised agriculture. With 
the powerful machinery invented, manufatdured and 
employed by them, the productive powei of the agri^- 
cultural worker has in some directions been increased 
twentyfold and more. 

The expansion of America’s agricultural production 
has been prodigious and it has been universal. It hal* 
been due to the rapid increase of the population through 
births and immigration, to the possession of numerous 
weU-managed railways, to cheap freights, to the increas- 
ing use of labour-saving machinery, to the flourishing 
condition of the American manufacturing industries, 
which provided agriculture with ready and opuleiit 
markets, to the powerful agricultural machinery industry 
and last, but not least, to the fostering care of the Ameri- 
can Government which protected and advanced the 
agricultural int erests in every possible way. 

Britain might, and should, learn from America’s 
example. Unfortunately, agriculture has been sadly 
neglected, not only in the United Kingdom, but in the 
outlying parts of the Empire as well. Throughout the. 
Empire production, and especially agricultural production^;; 
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largely 


disregarded, 


while commerce and 


pjj^eculation have been encouraged. Throughout the 
’^ESmpire production, and especially agricultural produc- 
Ifon, has b^en sacrificed to the pursuit of paper profits 
and of paper wealth, and the interest of the country to 
that of the towns. Although the British Empire has an 
area which is more than four times as large as that of the 
.United States, far fewer while people are working on the 
land in the Empire than In the Umted States. Even 
Germany maintains within her narrow borders a larger 
number of white agriculturists Jian the whole of the 
British Empire, although the latter iti eighty limes as 
extensive as the foimer Agiicultwre is insufficiently 
developed not only n Great Britain, but also in the 
Dominions Oi the population of all Australia, fully one- 
third live in the over-crowded capitals, while half of the 
population of Victoria live in Melbourne, and half of the 
population of New South Wales in Sydney That is an 
unhealtliy and a dejilorablc state of affairs. 

How grossly the agricultural resources of the United 
Kingdom have been negleeted is clearly proved by the 
following most extraordinary comparison : 



Cmted Kingdom, 

Getmany, 


A crcB. 

Acres, 

Total area 

. . 77,721,256 

133,585,000 

Cultivated area . . 

46,931,637 

78,632,139 

Woods and forests 

3,069,070 

34,272,841 

Production in 1912. 



VmUd Kingdom, 

Germany. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

Wheat and rye . . 

1,568,700 

15,958,900 

Barley 

1,320,400 

3,482 000 

Oats 

2,915,900 

8,520,200 

Potatoes . . 

5,726,342 

50,209,500 

Hay • 

. . 14,024,222 

36,624,915 
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United Kingdom^ 

Germany. 



Tons, 

Tone, 

Cattle 


. . 11.914,636 

20.182,021 

Cows 


4,400.816 

10,914,283 

Horses . . 


Not ascei tain table 

4,523.059 

Pigs 


3,992.549 

21,923,707 

Sheep 


28,967,495 

5,803,445 


The gigantic difference in production in Germany’s 
favour shows how vastly British agruMiltuial production 
may be increased to the great advantage of the agri- 
cultural population of the nation as a u hole 

The feudal age is past Feudal tenure of land is not 
compatible with democracy and with modern production. 
British agriculture should, without delay, be j)laced from 
a feudal on a freehold basis m the United Kingdom and 
throughout the Empire, and its development should be 
promoted by the general fostering of production, by the 
organisation of industry, by a wise j)oliey of migration 
and rural settlement, by the provision of cheap transport, 
especially railways, and of storage facilities, etc., by the 
creation of cheap rural credit, by the provision of the best 
scientific organisations and, if necessary, by the imposi- 
tion of protective tariffs 

A Glance into the Future. 

The development of the latent resources of the world 
by labour-saving machinery haKS only begun. The present 
outfit of industries will probably be completely out of 
date within a decade or two. Before long electricity may 
become the preponderant motive force, although coal 
will remain indispensable in many industries, especially 
in iron-smelting. The electric current has many advan- 
tages over coal, and once more the United States may 
revolutionise the industrial methods of the world. 

The power of labour-saving machinery employed in the 
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-United States is stupendous. The horse-powers used 
were, according to the Analyst of June S, 1914, as follows; 


Employed in manufacturing 

Uorse-Powers. 
. . 19,400,000 

Electric hght and power stations . . 

7,700,000 

Street and eleci ric railways 

3,400,000 

Steam railways • 

. . 50,000,000 

Mines and quarries . . 

6,000,000 

Various 

5,400,000 

Total 

. . 90,900,000 

Motor vehicles 

. . 22,50C 000 

Grand Total 

.. 113,400,000 


Of all the horse-powers used in the United States, 
about 75,000,000 depend upon energy generated from 
coal. According to the present state of geological know- 
led tze, the United States possess the bulk of the world’s 
coal, as I have shown in the previous chapter The 
Americans are a far-sighted, active people. Although 
they possess the most gigantic stores of coal in the world, 
they do not wish to exhaust them prematui’ely. They 
mean to economise their irreplaceable coal as far as 
possible, while Great Britain is exporting as much as 
she can. Happily, the United States possess an alter- 
native and inexhaustible source of power in their numerous 
waterfalls. In a report written by Mr. M. O. Leighton, 
the Chief Hydrographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, and published in the Report of the National 
Conservation Commission, we read : 

It is found that the total power available in the surveyed 
portions, including storage, is about 53,000,000 horse- 
power. If this be considered as one-fourth, to correspond 
with the portion of the country surveyed, the total power 
of the country, with practical maximum storage, will be 
about 212,000,000 horse-power. 

The second method of computation involves considera- 
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,tion of the increase of power available from storage in the 
several portions of t!ie country in which surveys have > 
been made, and applying the ratio of increase to un- 
surveyed and similar country in those regions. The 
topographical surveys, while they covtT only one-fourth, 
of the total area of the country, have* nevertheless been 
prosecuted in all sections so that tlie storage data are 
applicable to all physiographic types that artj comprised 
within the United States Applying t he information in 
this way, wt‘ obtain a grand total oi l\‘5o,SOO,()<)0 hox'se- 
power. which, it appears to the wnftT, i»n a more accurate 
figure than tliat obtained by the first mediod 

Jn any case, therefore, it may lx* assumed with confi- 
dence that, were all practicable storage sitt's utilised and 
the water properly applied, there might be established 
eventually m the country a total ])OW(U‘ installation of at 
least 200,000,000 horse-power, and jirobably mai^h more. 

The United Stall's have in rescive a sii]>er.il)undance 
of A\ater-power, and the demand that inexhaustible 
water-power should be made to leplaco exhaustible coal 
is rapidly growing, (.specially as electricity general edfrom . 
wateifall . has many advantages over coal. The Monthly 
Bulletin of the New York Chamber of C^ommerce for 
February, 1918, contained a jiaper entitled The ABC of 
Water-Power,'” v^iich stated: 

Two cubic feet of water, wdiudi weigh one hundred and 
twenty- five pounds, by lalling a distance of only six feet 
will produce one horse-pow(‘i of energy. Falling water 
in early days was used to turn water-wheels which pro- 
vided the n(ice>ssary horse-power to operate near-by 
famoiies, chiefly flour mills. Now Uie falling water is 
guided by concrete penstocks to powerful water turbines, 
which wdiiil great elecdnc gcneialors, and the horse- 
power thus developed in form of electric current is trans- 
mitted for hundr(‘ds of miles over small eop])ei wires to 
cities and towms, wheri^ it is used to operate great manu- 
facturing plants, run street railways, and furnish light 
and heat. The plants which produce electricity in* this 
way are known as Hydro-Electric plants. . . , 
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Hydro-Electric plants cost more and take longer to 
instal than steam plants, but Hydro-Electric plants have 
these advantages- the cost per horse-power of energy 
produced is less, and increased output does not call for a 
corresponding increase of fuel cr labour. The amount 
that is necessar to set aside annually to cover charges 
for depreciation for Hydro-Electric plants is estimated to 
be not more than one-third to one-half of that necessary 
with p steam plant of like capacity. . . 

It is well said that watei -power is unlike most other 
natural resources in that it is not dimmishi'd by use, nor 
is it conserved by non-use. Coal which is not iiSc,d to-day 
remains to be used hereafter, but the energy of water 
which is allowed to How by unused neither decreases nor 
increases the future supply, but is irretrievably lost. 
Our supply of coal —the principal source of energy — 
V'hile vast, is not uni mited. It is estimated that seven 
;o fc urteen and even seventeen and one-half tons of coal 

consumed in producing one horse power. The utihsa- 
tion of water-power results in the saving of this coal for 
future use. In other words, the real waste of water- 
power is its non-use . . 

In an article in the Elpctmcal World for June 23, 1917, 
entitled “ Why Hydro-Electric Development Lags,” 
Hugh L. Cooper treated statistically the release in man- 
power, coal tonnage, railway facilities and capital that 
would result from t he utilisation of the water horse-power 
wasted in the United States. He estimates that 740,000 
men would be released for other industries or for agri- 
culture if 35,000,000 horse-power for one year v,'re 
d&veloped hydro-electrically instead of by the equivalent 
process of coal combustion Every 50 horse-power 
developed hydro-electricaUy releases one man. The 
change would further effect a saving of 280,000,000 tons 
of coal and 600,000 freight cars necessary to haul the coal 
—or four times the number needed to supply the freight- 
car shortage of March, 1917. 

Already many important American industries, such as 
the , agricultural implement industry, the automobile 
industry, lihe boot and shoe industry, the clothing indus- 

8 
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try, the fuandry and machine-«ihop industry, and many 
others, are based mainly on dociric power. Steam*-, 
power is rapidly being replaced by electric power. Before 
long steam railways may be as rare in the United States 
as horse tramways 

It should bo observed that the water-power of the 
British Empire far exceeds that of tlie United States. 
The water-power of Canada alone is supjiosed to approxi- 
mate, or even to exe'^ed, that of the United States. 

The facts and figures given in these pages ^liow that the 
United States owe tlieir \\onderful progress in population, 
wealth and powe^’ not to their natural resources — ^which, 
though magnificent, are probably inferior to those owned 
by the British Empire — ^bnt to the. wise and energetic 
development of their resource^N by the Am(Tican Govern- 
ment and people The American Government and 
people havt‘ not followed a eosmop(ditan polK*j% but a 
natiojuii on(* They have not followed a policy of laissez 
fa7}(, of aimless drift, favourable to the financier, the 
speculator, the middle-man, the exploiter, nor a policy of 
restriction with regard to both population and production 
They have follow^ed a policy of energetic action favourable 
to product on which, after all, is dictated by common 
sense. Hence they have attracted immigrants by all 
means in their power, and have developed their magnifi- 
cent natural resources to the full. They have pursued 
n^'dlur a short-sighted policy recommended by economic 
doctrinaires and commercial profit- snatchers, by un- 
prodnctivi* spc'culators and middlemen, nor an equally 
short-sighted policy favourable to some clamorous section 
of the inhabitants, but ruinous to the nation as a whole. 
They have wisely pursued a great and truly national 
policy, and have developed national pr6duction as a whole 
and in all its branches. Thus the United States have 
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become the largest producers among the nations of the 
world of many valuable minerals, such as coal, iron ore, 
copper, silver, zinc, lead, sulphur, petroleum, and the 
largest producers of various forest productions, especially 
of timber. They ha\e become foremost among the 
nations of the world in many agricultural productions, 
such as wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs. 
They have likewise become the greatest producers in the 
world of many mmiuactmed article"*, siu.h as pig-iron, 
steel, woollfm goods, silk goods, rtibber goods, leather, 
boots, papt r, clothing, cutlery, clocks and watches, glass, 
soap, furniture, motor-cars, electrical machinery, of 
labour-saving machines of every kind, and possibly of 
cotton goods, and ’before long they may be the largest 
shipbuilders in tho world as well. England’s industrial 
r tramountcy is go ne The United States have taken 
their place However, the British race may recover 
its former great position by energetically developing the 
unrivalled re^souroes of the Empire 
Tho intentiion oT the Americans to replace steam-power 
based on coal by electrical energy based on water-power 
shows the vastnes ^;s of America’s industrial plans and tho 
greatness of .Amierica’s industrial future. The United 
States know no standing still They are not satisfied 
with the methiod s employed by their grandfathers. They 
haVe no fossil isc )d industries, such as may be found in 
Great Britain. They recognise that the essence of 
industry is pro^^ress, is change. America’s future pro- 
gress in proc^ meti ^on and in wealth will probably" put into 
the shade 1 j-er past advance. Man has only begun to 
enlist all The scU^nces in the service of industry. The 
British Er apire is more than four times as large as the 
United St^^tes, and its resources are more varied and are 
probabl y far greater than those possessed by the Republic 
of the ^est. tf the j,*reat Imperial resources should be 
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developed with American energy, by American methods, 
and ill accordance with (he precedents set by the Ameiri* 
can Go ornment and people, the wealth of the United 
Kingdom and of the British Empir(‘ will increase at an 
incredibty fast rate, and future generations may be as 
surprised at the low cost of the present War as men living 
now are surprised at the low cost of ihe Bnt .sh wars of 
the eighteenth century and of the <w 011(3' years’ struggle 
with Napoleonic France Britain's prcst'nt wealth may 
seem to future generations pitiable poverty. The pros- 
pects of the British Empire are boundless if the War be 
brought to a victorious end, and if the unfathomable 
latent wealth of tlie Empire be developed with American 
energy and wisdom 



CHAPTER V 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF HBITISH INDUSTRIAL 
V PRODUCTION— THE POSSIBILITY OF 
TREBLING OUTPUT ♦ 

The United Kingdom and tiie British Empire can best 
pay off the gigantic debt which is accumulating owing to 
the War, tuid which may grow to an almost unimaginable 
figure, by increasing production to the utmost and by 
developing with the greatest energy the ooundless le- 
sources with which Providence has endowed them. Thus 
Britiiin’s weaJth and national income may be enlarged 
rapidly and vastly that the cost of the War may 
seem as insignificant to future generations as the cost of 
the eighteenth-century war, and even that of the twenty 
years’ struggle witli Napoleonic France, appears to men 
of the present age. 

In the previous chapter I have shown that Great Britain 
and the Empire may profit from America’s example by 
developing rapidly the inland transport system and 
agriculture in the United Kingdom and the whole 
Empire, and that population and general wealth i-nd 
wfell-being of Motherland and daughter-States may be 
immeasurably increased by the policy of extending and 
improving the railways and canals, providing cheap 
transport and promoting the rural industrie.s with all 
the means which science, organisation and finance have 
placed at man’s disposal, a policy which has been sadly 
neglected in the past. In the following pages I shall 
endeavour to show that the manufacturing industries, 
which are^the principal re'^ource of the inhabitants of the 

* From The Nineteenth Century and After, November, 1918. 

10*6 
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United Kingdom, have been as miieli neglected as the 
British transport system and British agiienlture, that 
the British industries also .‘'land in nc(‘d of far-reaching 
reforms, and 1 shall show direct am m which the 
British peoplt's may learn fruj/i \iiunran manu- 
facturing industiies and from Ani(‘i nfacturing 

met hoc Ls as well 

It IS vau’v nidely bcdiev^ed lin' iinenean people 
owe their enoimous w. ;dtli main]^^ tc> tiu* greiit extoiit of 
then* lerritory <ind to ftie woncic'rful vast ami varied 
resources of the soil, that the bulk of their income is 
derived iiom their po\\c*rful rural jiidustries, their wealthy 
mines and their c'xtensive foiests llie Ihiiled States 
have undoubtedly bec^u singulaily blessed by Nature. 
Among the nations of tfie woiUl the Anicuiejii tx^ople are 
tlie largest produeeis of wheat, mai/e, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, cattle, pigs timber, coal, non ore, copjiei silver, 
zme, lead, sul|iliiir, petroleum, ete Although the United 
States possess a world-dominating position m some of the 
most valuable foodstuffs and in some of the most precious 
raw materials, the iirincipal source of the country’s wealth 
lies, not ill its fields, forests and mines, but in its factories. 
The colossal iiieome ot t he people', whiclj is at least three 
times as great as that- of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, is chiefly won, not in the vast expanses of their 
plains and mountains, but within the narrow limits, of 
their towns This may be seen from tlu' following 
official figures. 


Value or PnonuciiOaN i\ 190*.)- 1910 


Manutact aiin<^ iiirlustiios 

Agncultuie 

Mining 

Forestry . 

rmheries (1908) 


DoU 

20,672,051,870 

8,498,311,413 

1 , 992 , 431,412 

684,479,859 

65,5^7,555 


Total 


. . 31 , 912 , 841,209 
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It will be noticed that in 1910 the productions of the 
American manufacturing industries represented a value 
which was almost twice as great as that of the productions 
of agriculture, mining, forestry and fishing combined. 

Many Englishmen still believe that Great Britain is the 
greatest industrial country in the world. That belief, 
which has been fostered by party politicians and pseudo- 
economists of the laififie.: fain school, is totally unfounded. 
Until lately the p'oductivny of the BritJ'^h industries 
was unknown ytatesmen, economists ana others 
interested m econoinuj facts had cO i ely upon guesswork. 
Many endeavoured to prove the supremacy of Britain’s 
industries by mectus of the delusive export figures In 
1907 a Census of Procbiction for the United Kingdom was 
tak< n foi the fi/st time Hence a fairly exact comjiarison 
can at last be instituted between British and American 
industrial production. The age of industrial fiction is 
gradually being replaced by that of industrial fact 

While the first British Census of Production relates to 
the year 1907, the eighth American Census of Production 
— the first was taken as early as 1 850 — relates to the year 
1909. The interval of two years between the two Cen- 
suses is so small that the result obtained may in fairness 
be compared. Perhaps it would be best that in the future 
British Censuses would be made to coincide in date ^ ith 
the American Censuses. According to the two official 
documents, American and British industrial production 
was in 1907 and 1909 as follows: 


No oj 
Workers 

United States, private manufactui- 

ing industries only, in 1909 .. 6,615,040 

United Kingdom, industries ot all 
kinds, including t he production ol 
public utilities, Midi as i. ts and 
waterworks, etc., in 19(^7 .. 6,019,746 


Value of 
Products 

£ 

4,134.412,000 


1,617,340,000 
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It will be observed that the number of workers in the 
American industries was only 10 per cent, greater than 
that of the British industries, while the value of their 
productions was more than two and a half times as great* 
In other words, one American industrial w^orker had, on 
the broadest average, as great an output, measured at 
wholesale prices, as had from two to three British workers. 
Some wholesale prices of manufactured goods are slightly 
higher in the United States than in England and some 
are slightly lower. On an average the wholesale, but 
not the retail, price level is almost identical in the two 
countries. Hence exported American goods can, and do, 
compete freely with British goods, not only in neutral 
markets, but in the British home market as well The 
higher price of American goods, when boughi retail in 
the United States, is due to the greater cost of retailing 
in that country, owing to higher wages for shop assistants, 
etc. It follows that one American worker produced 
approximately as much as from two to three British 
workers Probably the averages American worker pro- 
duced at least three times as much, as will presently be 
shown This superiority m individual production is a 
most interesting and most important factor which will be 
discussed farther on 

Comparisons of the totals given would seem to show 
that the industrial production of the United States Vs 
two and a half times as great as that of the United King- 
dom In reality it is considerably greater The British 
Census total sums up the money value of all industrial 
activities. It includes not only all factory production, 
but dwarf industries, non-factory production, carried on 
in shops and private houses, as well In addition it 
includes the value of houses built and of house repairs, of 
laundry work done, of railways, telegraphs and tele- 
phones constructed or repaired, of the work done by the* 
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productive national and municipal services such as war- 
ship-building by the Government, municipal gas and 
water works, etc., all of which are left out of the American 
total. Lastly, it includes the production of mines and 
quarries. In giving the British total for comparison with 
the American total, I have deducted the value produced 
by the mines and quarries, which is omitted from the 
American figure, but I have preserved the large item of 
public utilities, snch as gasworks, waterworks, etc., 
because some of these services are in private hands in the 
United Sfates. and appear, there fore , under the heading 
of Private Industries in the American Census. The 
American total sums up only the production of factories 
in the accepted sense of the word. It expressly excludes 
not onl}^ the pi oduee of the public services, but also the 
luindry industry, the important item of house-buildmg 
and repairing, and all those non-factory industries which 
are oflScially described in the United States as ‘‘ Hand 
and Neighbourhood Industries.’' The latter alone pro- 
duced in 1900, when they were specially accounted for, 
£318,645,000 worth of goods If we add to the American 
total this important sum and deduct from the British 
total the large values produced by the housebuilders and 
repairers and by the productive undertakings of the 
State and of the municipalities, and the various other itf ns 
wKich do not appear in the American total, it will be 
clear that in 1907-1909 the manufacturing industries of 
the United States produced at least three times as much 
as the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom, 
and that all the industrial activities of the United 
States produced likewise at least three times as much 
as all the industrial activities of the British Isl^s. 
The fact that American industrial production was in 
,1907-1909 at least three +mies as great as British in- 
dustrial production cannot be gainsaid. Britain has 
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lost her former ind'istrial to the United 

States. 

In the British and in the Amerieari CensuKes of Pro- 
duction the numerous jiidiistries for which statistics aro 
given are '.hvided into a few largc^ groups Let us now 
compare the British and Aimuucan industru's by groups. 
As the grouping has not been absolutely identical in the 
two countries, some rearrangement \\as necessary to 
make the results faiily comparable Tiie rearrangement 
effected yxcld^ the following eomjiaiat ive and c‘omparable 
data* 

BrITT'^U aNU AMURK’AN iNDIUVrUlAL pROUrCTlON IK 

1907-1909. 



Vnitf'd 

Intifd Ktng- 


t» 1909 

dom tn 1907. 

Maijuiacture oi lood, drink, and 

£ 

£ 

tobacco . 

1,020,219,000 

197,734,000 

Iron and steel and llieii piodncts, 
inclu'iivf' land v'Uucle•^, rail- 
way V. iiicles, laiiway lepaii 
shop^ -liipbuildingjagrK ulliiial 
and eU'ctncal machmeiy, elc 

924,704,000 

375,196,000 

Textiles and clothing 

612,398,000 

441,554,000 

Timbei and Woodworking Trades 

337,655,000 

46,390,000 

Leather iind Leather good'. 

108,543.000 

34,928,000 

Paper and printing 

235, 857, 0(H) 

61,308,000 

Chemicals 

305,320,000 

75,032,000 

Stone, clay and glass (exclusive 
building and repairing) 

106,347,000 

29,608, obo 

Productions of metal, exclusive of 
uon and steel . 

248,082,000 

93,465,000 

Various 

^,138,000 

34,564,000 


While the production of the textile and clothing trades 
was 40 per cent, greater in the United States than in the 
United Kingdom, that of the American iron and steel 
industries was nearly two and a half times as great as 
that of the British The production of the other metal 
industries was more than two and a half times as great in 
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America as in the United Kingdom; that of the stone, 
clay and glass-working industries was more than three 
and a half times as great , and that of paper and printing 
nearly four times as great. The output of chen hals In 
America exceedr I that of the Uiiitc^d Kingdom mo^e than 
four times, and that of manufactured food, drink and 
tobacco more than five times That of leather and 
leather goods was more than five and a half times, that 
of the wood- working industiies was sev m times, and that 
of the not classified industries more than eight times as 
great in tin' United States as m G»eat, Britain In giving 
the total of the stone, clay and glass- working industries, 
1 have deducted iioni the British figures the value of 
building and repairing as corre.^ponding figures are not 
ineliMlod in th(‘ American total 1 have not been able 
to obtain the American building and repairing totals, 
bift only the cost of the American buildings raised in the 
fifty-one principal eiti(‘s Their value compared as follows 
with that of the Iniildings erected in the whole of the 
United Kingdom 

Value of building'^ lai^ed in fittj -oiio principal £ 

United States cities only in 1909 . . . , . 154,187,000 

Value of buildings raised in the whole ol tlie United 

Kingdom in 190; ... . . 39,378,000 

The value of American buildings constructed in Ihe 
,fi% -one great towns alone was nearly four times as largo 
as that of the British buildings erected in the whole of the 
United Kingdom If figures were available for the 
, whole of the United States, the value of the American 
building operations would probably be at least five times 
as great as that of the British building operations It is 
worth noting that New York and Brooklyn alone con- 
structed in 1909 buildings to the value of £ 50 , 063 , 000 , a 
figure which exceeds tliat for the whole of the United 
Kingdom By more than “5 per cent. 
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The superiority in production possessed by the great 
American industries over the Bnt ish ries is obviously 

overwhelming. This impression is strengthened by com- 
paring a few representative individual industries of the> 
tw^o countries * 


United I / niiPii 
S'tates K iwjdom Xixpfrionfy. 

in 1909. 1 in 1907 


Shipbuilding and re- 
pairing exclusive of 
warwliips 
Cotton goods 
Dyeing and fiaihLing 
textiles 

Brewing and lualr nig 
Soap and candle^ 
Cocoa, chocolate and 
confectionery 
Matches 

Paint, coloijib and 
varmsh 

Bail war ( arnages and 



. 14,672,000; 41,039,000'Biitihli 3-told 
; 125,678,000 132,000,000 ,, 5% 

I j 

16,711,000 18.000.000l ,, 8‘>o 

, 82,616,0(K) 67,254,000 Ahum Kom 25% 
I 22,S98,t)00 12,707,000 

i ‘il.437.000 16.171, OOO 

I 2.271.000 862,000 

I 24,978,000' 0.127,000; 


2 - fold 

o . 

h !! 

2J „ 


waggi'ns 
Pens and pencils 
Hats and caps 
Clothing 

trlass and glash\\arc 
Cement 

Leather tanning and 
dressing . . 

Paper 

Gloves 

Hosiery 

B'ir>ts and shoes 
Cutlery and tools . . 
Cardboard boxes 
Wooden furniture 
Butter and cheese . . 
PertiliscTs 
Silk goods 

Pianos, organs, etc . . 
Firearms and Am- 
munition . 

Clocks and watches . 
Motor-cars . . 


! 24,746,060 
; 2,539,000 

! 16,598,000 
.190,566,000 
18,419,000 
' 12,641,000 

■ 65, 57.0,01 >o' 
.03,531.1)00, 
I 4,726.000' 
i 40.029,000, 
1 102, 359,000' 
I 10.653,000; 

10.970.000] 
43,207,000; 
54.911,000' 

20.794.000] 

I 39,382,000 
1 17,957,000j 

6,822,000: 

7,039,000] 

49,840,000 


9,850,000' 

791, ooo; 

6,256,000, 

62.169.000 

4.899.000 
3,621 000' 

] 8,280,000' 
13,621 OOOl 

1.066.0001 

8.792.000 

20.095.000 

2.047.000 

2.067.0001 
7,684,000; 

10,164,000! 

3.562.0001 

5.346. 0001 
1,865,000! 

677.000 ‘ 
613,000] 

3 . 686.000 


2i 

3 

3 

3 

3i 

3J 

31 

4 

H 

H 

B 

6 

H 

H 

6 

7* 

n 


I » 
) V 
»» 
ff 
9 9 


JLSxiKi 


10 

lit 

14 


9 9 
99 
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The advocates of the policy of laissez faire frequently 
assert that Great Britain is the foremost industrial 
nation m the world. They habitually “ prove ’* that 
reckless assertion by pointing to the figures of England’^ 
foreign trade and to England’s supremacy in ship- 
buildi ig and the cotton mdvstry. In the table given all 
the individual industries are included for which com- 
parative data of output ar^^ available. They show that 
in 1907-1909 the output of the British shinbuilding 
industry wa . three times as great as that of the American 
shipbuilders. Unfoitunately, it see ns likely that Eng- 
land’s paramoun^cy in shipbuilding may be transferred 
to the United States m consequence of the War. Besides, 
the shipbuilding industry is not as important as is 
generally belie v'ed. Measured by value, it represents 
< one-fortietb of England's industrial production. 
The yearly output of the cotton industry is more than 
three times as valuable as that of shipbuilding. In the 
cotton industry English production had in 1907-1909 an 
advantage of nearly 5 per cent over the United States, 
whilti the British dyeing and finishing of textiles had an 
advantage of nearly 8 per cent In these two industries 
England’s superiority was infinitesimal, and had probably 
disappeared before the War. In brewing and malting 
the Americans were only 25 per cent ahead of the British, 
bfit in all the other industries enumerated America's 
superiority over the United Kingdom was very great, 
ranging from twofold in the case of soap and candles, 
cocoa, chocolate and confectionery, in the making of 
which little skill is required, to a fivefold American 
superiority in boots and shoes, cutlery, furniture, etc , to 
a more than sevenfold superiority in silk manufactuies 
to a more than ninefold superiority in pianos and organs, 
and to a^fourtecnfold superiority in motor-cars. It is 
significant that, shipbuJding excepted, England's in- 
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dustrh'l position strongest m tlios(‘ nidnstries which 
are can ied on by the chcapt'^t , and lajg(‘!y by female and 
juvenile' labour, and that Auu'ikm^ ^aijH'riority is 
greatest in those industries wliieli r^niiirf* the highest 
degree of scientific organisation ih\ ino^t perfect and the 
most powerful maehimTy, and the technical 

skill. 

Now let ns study tlu‘ pro^rc^- of some .\ine]'ican 
industries sinci* ] (Sr)e the yeai when llu' fii sf Industrial 
Census was taken 


Yeai 


1850 


[ Hifed states 
PopuJatton 


23,191,^76 


N inn her of . Value of all 
11 ane \ Industrial 

Harneis i Prod nets. 


I Boh 

057,059 ' 1,019,106,616 


1914-1915 , 98,646,491 ; 7,0,36 337 ,24,246,434,724 


Belwec'ii 1850 and 1914- 191 5 the population of the 
United States increased fouifold, the number of industrial 
wage-earners sevenfold, and the valiu' of their industrial 
productions no less than 1 weuiy four-fold During the 
period under consideration the ^alue of output increased 
three and a half times as fast as the number of the workers. 
In other words, the averagtj production per worker, 
measured by value, was in 1915 three and a half times as 
great as it was in 1850 However, as tlie puces of most 
manufactured goods liave been greatly reduced since 
1850, the quantity of goods produced per worker has 
increased cor^udcu-ably more than three and a half-fold, 
notwithstanding the great shortening of working hours. 
Mechanical progress has evidently more than quadrupled 
the productive power of the average American factory 
worker since the middle of the last centmy. 
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It is very interesting to follow the development o^ some 
of the American industries in detail. 


Production of — 


Year, 

Fig-Iron, 

Cotton Goods, 

Woollen 

Goods, 

Silk Goods. 


Tons 

Dols, ' 

Dols, 

Dots, 

1850 .. 

563,755 

61,869.184 . 

48,608,779 

1,809,476 

1860 .. 

821,223 

115,681,774 

73,454,000 

607,771 

1870 .. 

1,6S5,179 I 

177,489,739 . 

199.257,262 , 

12,210,662 

1880 .. 

i 3.835,191 

192,090,110 ! 

238/)86,686 i 

41,033,045 

1890 .. 

1 9,202,703 , 

267,981,724 t 

270,527,511 I 

87,298,454 

1900 .. 

13,789,242 1 

339,200,320 1 

296,990,494 * 

107,256,258 

1910 

27,303,567 ! 

628,391,813 ' 

507,166,710 ! 

196,911,677 

1915 .. 

! 30,966,152* | 

‘ i 

701,301,000 

464,249,813 j 

254,011,000 


*^ince 1850 the production of woollen goods has in- 
creased tenfold, that of cotton goods eleven and a half- 
fold, that of pig iron fifty-five- fold and that of silk goods 
one hundred and fifty-fold In 1850 American produc- 
tion in all these w'as quite insignificant compared with 
British production. Now the ITnited States are by far 
the largest producers in the world of iron and steel and 
of the goods made from them, of woollen goods and silk 
goods, and very likely their cotton industry has by now 
overtaken that of Great Britain as well. 

In 1846 England introduced Free Trade. Mr Cobden 
had assured his political and industrial opponents and all 
those who doubted the wisdom of that policy that Eng- 
land’s industiial supremacy was unchallenged and un- 
challengable , that England '‘was, and always would 
remain, the workshop of the world '' At that time 
England mined two-thirds of the world’s coal, produced 

The figures for 1913 hav*' been given, as the War made 
American iron production Icuiporarily abnormal. 
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two-thirds of the \^orld’s iron, worked up t wo-thirds of 
the world cotton, possessed iwo-ihirds of the worlds 
shipping, etc Since then England has lost her industrial 
paramountcy, which she had acquiied under the most 
rigid forn^ of Protection, and the United States have 
taken her place as the world's principal and most 
prosperous manufacturer During flit' Free Trade period 
some British industries have prospered and progressed, 
and others, such as <igriculture, the silk industry, etc,, 
have declined and decayed Progress is a term of com- 
parison. Progress is not absolute, but is relative. Com- 
pared with the trem<UKious industrial advance made by 
the manuiacturuig industries ol the United States since 
1850 under high Protection, that of (he Bntish industries 
on the whole made during tlu' same' time under Free 
Trade is quite insignificant 

Before 1850 the Americans were a nation of frugal 
farmers Since thdi 1h(*y have become the greatest and 
the ricliust mdustnal nation in tlie world How pro- 
found! \ social conditions and tlie life of the people have 
been affected by this change may be gauged from the 
following figures • 


pE<»I>TJCri<^N ot 


Year 

1 Men 8 

! Clothing. 

Wo7;i rri’« 
Clothivg 

Fnrniturt. 


I Dole 

Doh. 

Dole. 

1850 . 

i 48,312,000 

n 

17,663,000 

1860 

! 80,831,000 

7,181,0(*0 

25,632,000 

1870 . 

148,660,000 

i2,901,01t0 

68,622,000 

1880 , 

1 209,548,000 

32,005,000 

77,846,000 

1890 

, 251,020,000 

68,164,000 

111,743,000 

1900 

I 276,717,000 

159,340,000 ’ 

126.316,000 

1905 .. 

! 355,797,000 I 

247,662,000 1 

; 170,447,000 

1910 .. 

1 485,677,000 ; 

384,752,000 

1 229,197,000 

1915 .. 

468,211,000 1 

473,888,000 | 

1 266,706,000 
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Tear. 

Bread and 
Bakery 

I Products. 

Gonfec- 

iioneny. 

I Beer. j 

1 

Otqars and 
Cigarettes. 


Dots 

T>oLs 

1 

Bols. ' 

uJOiS. 

1850 

13,294 000 

3,041,000 

5 729,000 i 

? 

1860 .. 

16,980,000 

! 5,301, one ’ 

21,311,000 . 

9,069,000 

1870 . 

36,008,000 

15,923,000 1 

55,707,000 

33,374,000 

1880 . 

65,825,000 

25,037.000 , 

101,058 000 

03,980,000 

1890 .. 

128,122,000 

55,997,000 1 

182,; 32,000 

129,693,000 

1900 .. 

175,369,0(»0 

00.044 (00 i 

230,915,000 

159,959,000 

1905 .. 

209,583,000 

87,087,000 i 

298 340,000 

214,344,000 

1910 ..1 

390 S05,000 

134 790,000 

371,730,000 

200,088,000 

1915 . 

i'u,>9:j,(»oo 

1 170 815,000 ; 

; 142 149,000 

314,884,000 


B(.tween 1850 an<! 1915 tl>e production oi men’s 
cl«‘tlies has increased moie than ninefold, but between 
iS50 and 1915 —lliere are no for 1850 — the pro 

of \^omLn'.s elotiies iiiereased more than bixty- 
fi'^e-fold In IS(»0 the industrial output of women’s 
clothes was le^s than one t(‘nlh lliat of men’s clothes 
Women evidently wore elnctly garments made at home, 
ill 1915 the American women were no longer dressed in 
home ma(h‘ iloMu*s, for the industrial production of 
women's clothes liad ovcrtak<m that of men’s clothes 
In 1850 the industna.l pioduction of bread and bakery 
produ(‘ts w<is (piite insmnitlcant The thrifty American 
hou'^e wives not only made their own clothes, but ba ^d 
th^ir own bread Since* then the industrial production 
of bread, et(5 , lias incrvased iieaily fortyfold 

The vast iiuTcasr' in tin* opulenci* of the American 
people and the (*liaiige which the rapid increase* of wealth 
has effect(‘d in the lives and habits of tlu* people can be 
seen, fuithermore, from the production of furniture, 
which between 1850 and 1915 has grown fifte(*nfrid. 
Cigars and cigarettes have taken the place of the cheap 
and popular pipe Whi^e the production of smoking 
tobacco has increased fight and a half-fold since 1860, 

9 
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that of cigars and ngaivth*> !m no Ies$ than 

thirty- five-fold during Mic jaine ptiu^d, and the value of 
cigars and cjgaieft(‘S consumed is noA^ double that of 
smoking' obacco Shua i S5 o tlu‘ lori of con- 

fectionery has liicieast'd hfty-scvc'n-lold *oid ibrit of beer 
no less than se rent y-cJgJit “toll i Otcoiu*-!' in the middle 
of last eentuiy a g(M)d many x\mei iran liousewives not 
only baked theii* b.^Nui and made tin n own clothes, but 
brewed iheir iinsbaials been 

The facts and figures in 1 hoM' pai:es prove that 

(Jreat Ihutain is no loneer the woikshop ol the Avorld; 
that llie .^menean nianuiict uiing iiKlu''(n(ss vvlncln in 
1850, weie ijuiti* inoLnutkanl li lompaud willi those of 
Great Biitain, have *ulvan(\‘d at .>.0 e\! 1 aordniai dy rapid 
a rate ’li<0 tiieji eouiboed oiPjnd is nc>v\ tboe tunes as 
great as that of all tlu' ilritish industries Lbat» (ireat 
Britain Ini'- lost h(] tonner nianufaei ui mg su]ueina<*y ui 
all mdustift., ('Mej)l u lew, and that (he paiainountcy 
even these f(‘W lias b(‘foine e\<‘{‘C‘dingly ])ieearioub. 
Naturally it wdl be ad^(‘d Why liave the American* 
nianufactui'ing lndustrle'^ ('xp'iii(lf‘d so rapidly as to’ 
overtake, and to oiPpara. completely, tla old-establisKed, 
po\vt‘rful and w<ohhs mdu^tiifv ot (o<m 1 Bi'itain 

The cause of AuieMiM ^ wondirfel induct ual advance 
IS not to be found m tlx .neat natur’al n^^ouices of tlie 
lTiit(‘d Slates, for natinal reMuiiees, how(‘V(u great, tlo 
not exploit 1 h( niselv(‘h, but arc* (xjdoded hy meu The 
United Stat(‘s enve t h( rr industiial supremacy to the 
energetH* activity of tlx Amenean (JovernnKUit and 
pe'ople Anu‘i tea’s mamifat turmg siklcss is due mainly 
to two leasous to the teelimeal jioluy juiisued hy both 
employers and (‘mploy(‘d, and to lh(i leonomic policy 
pursued by lire American Govtunment and people 

Tn the opening page's of tins p.iper I have shown, by 
comparing the entire industrial pioduction of the United 
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States and of Great Britain and the number of industrial 
workers employed in <he two countries, that in 1907-1909 
production per workeJ' was approximately three t ac s as 
great in the United States as in the United Kingdom. 
That fact seems so exti aordinary and so incr dible that it 
seems necessary to establisli its correctness by a moj-e 
detailed investigation lTnfoitunatel>, the British and 
American industries liave been differently classified in 
the Censuses of F reduction Hence one has to rely 
for compari^'Jn on those industiies for which c(>mparable 
statistical data aic available In these comparable 
industries production per wage-earner was 1C07-1909 
as follows (see p. 120) 

The gross output pci vorkci per yeai giv'os the value of 
the avoiage worl cr’s ytarly production at wliolesale 
] ’CCS. It includes, theiefoie, not only the value of his 
pA*sonal work, but also the value of the various materials 
used by him in manufacturing and the general expenses 
of the factory, such as rent, taxes, depreciation, etc. We 
can easily ascertain the net output of the workers by 
deducting from tlie value of then* gross product the value 
of the materials which they have used in manufacturing 
and the general factory expenses, for which it/^ms data 
are furnished by the (kmsuses I'lie net output figures 
resulting from this reduction give the value of the work 
wlflch the workers have actually done, as the cost of the 
raw mateiials used and the factory expenses have been 
eliminated The cost of raw materials used ni manu- 
facturing and general factory expenses differ in the 
United States and Great Britain. Hence we can best 
ascertain tiic efficiency of production and of labour in the 
two countries by comparing the net output figures per 
worker. 

A glance at the tabic shows that both the gross 

and the net output pci worker was very nearly three 
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times as great in the United States as in Great Britain. 
The gross out j)ut per average woi ker per year for all the 
twenty-six industries enumerated was m 1907-1909 
£1,747 in the T^nited States and only £61 7 lu Great 
Britain. The net output j)ei’ worker per week for all 
these twenty-six industries was £5 17s 7d. in the United 
States and only £2 .‘Is Id. in (xieat Britain That is a 
tremendous diffcrenee which diows that the United States 
are far ahead of Grc^at Bi'itain in inanuta(*1 ui lu^r c ^ciency. 
it shows tliat the A 1141*1 a an iiulu^tiies lia^'^e overtaken 
the Britisli not so much owing to the superiority of 
America’s natiirai r(‘sources a^ owing to superiority 
of American manuiac luring methods 

The tar)](‘ contains all the industries foi which com- 
parable data can be extracted troni the Britisli and 

.American Ofuisuses of Production It has not been 

« 

compiled with tlic intention of making out a case, and it* 
lb to bo regretted that some of tlu* most efficient American 
industries, such as the iron and steel industries, the 
machinery trader, etc , had to be omitted Their in- 
clusion would undoublcdly have considerably increased 
the superiority of the <mtput of the average American 
workei over the output of the average British worker. 

Wages depend obviously upon net output In f^cl, 
they are paid out of net output As the manufactuier 
has to find the money for tlie materials used and for the 
general expenses of his factory, the net output of his 
workers creates the fund whieli is divided between 
employer and employed, ft furnishes both the manii- 
facturci’s profits and tlie worker’s wages Before the 
War Britisli ia.bour leaders frequently asserted that the 
relative lowness of British w^ages was due to defective 
distribution, to the gieed of the capitalists The last 
column of the table establishes that before the \\ ar 
British wages were low because of the low value of net 
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production per worker. As no factory can be run at a 
loss for a piolonged period, no wf)i lv(*i can hope to earn 
in wages more than the net value oi his work, and if the 
net value of his labour comes on an aveiage only to about 
£2 per week, he eannol hoj>e to eain more than that sum, 
even if the manufacturers should b(‘ willing to work 
without profits Even the advent of tlui Socialist 
millennium cannot extract high wages out of a low net 
production poi worlau* Before tlic Wai American wages 
were on an average about three |nncs as In'gh as were 
British wages simply because actual net production per 
worker was about tlir^e times as great m the United 
iStates as in Great Britain According to ollicial records 
the following wages, \\(‘rc cuircni ly ]>ahl f)U May 1, 1914, 
in some r('pr(‘scnlativt‘ oecujiations in ('Incago wiierc* good 
average wages rule 



Dols 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bcik(‘r\s Icr^niari, day Avoik 

20 

---4 

0 

0 

,, luglU. woik 

22 

-4 

8 

0 

,, seeondhiuids, day work 

18 

=-3 

12 

0 

.. . niglU woik 

20 

4 

0 

0 

13nf*kli^ycl‘^ .... 


-6 

12 

0 

(JuTyxMiteis . . 

28-60 

-5 

14 

5 

Buildt*!' s labouiei.s 

17 60 

= 3 

10 

5 

Bt)ilei-uiakc*i.s, uiaijuiaotui sJiop'^ 

21 60 

-4 

6 

5 

,, outsid(‘ 

27 60 

-5 

10 

0 

IMouldeis 

2t 

4 

16 

0 

< 'oiiipositois, Englidi . 

2i 

-4 

16 

0 


The fact tliat before the War production ]K‘r worker 
was on an average three times as great in the United 
States as in Great Britain is clearly established by the 
official figures given It cannot be denied. However, 
as, generally speaking, the American workers work fewer 
hours per week than the British workers — there are, of 
course, some exceptions — ^the superiority of the American 
output per worker per hour is even greater than that 
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shown by the figures, which relate to their output per 
year and per week. 

Why was in 1907- 1909 an American worker able to do 
as much work as three llnghsli workers engaged m the 
identical callings ? 

A worker’s output dejmds upon several factors 
Among these the following t wo are particularly im^^ortanl ; 
the type of maeliineiy iisetl and tlie power by which that 
machinery is (Irixren It is generally known that the 
United States are iar ahead of fJreat ^liitain m thc^ use 
of labour-savnng nuK'hineiy ot tie most perfect type. 
However, in addition to fn^tter machinery the American 
industries use tar grc^ater (aigine -power w^ith which to 
keep their machines ni niotioii. This may be seen from 
the following comparative iigures* 

Horse- P o writ used in the Twenty -Six Trvdes previously 

ENCMERATEn 


1 Tinted Slates 
United Kini^dem 

^Thc startling inferiority of England's industrial output 
per worker is due paitly to the indiflerence to progress 
and to the conservatism of the emploj^ers, partly, and 
probably principally, to the hostility oi the British trade 
unions to mechanical improvements and to their 
pernicious jiolicy of restricting output by all means in their 
power. In oiganisation, and especially in mechanical 
efficiency, the British industries, which formerly stood 
first m the world, are now far behind their American 
competitors. Manj^ competent Ameiican observta’s have 


2VV> of 
WotLe) < 

, Tloise-Powei 
' used. ! 

i Eo)Sc-l*ower 
2 )er Thousand 
Worli ers. 

1,082,7/7 

4,779,225 

2,409 

1,C.09,.772 

2,009,354 

1,182 
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pointed out to their count n^ineu tht^ unwisdom of the 
policy of antagonising machinery and rc‘sfi*ioting output 
which has been pursued ])y Ihe trade unions, 

holding ibcin up as' a wnjuino cxamph^ In iJw final 
Report of the Aiueiicaii Industrial Coniniis^ion of 1902 
we read 

Thai the tendency of workiiui iiith i- to leslrict the 
output of tlien laliour Mifliin more oi lt‘s< deiiint(' limits, 
whi<*ii they have eonie to eoiisidt^i ill'll! ^md just, is 
undeniable The trade unions of (d*eaf Ifntam, for 

instance, have always been relatively stronoer tlian those 
of America, and at the same tinu^ the teiuh'ncy to fix 
definite limitations to tlie peri(»j]iiane(‘ of each workman 
has been stroni'er there One staiularil eoutiasl lietween 
industrial conditions in (hvat Britain and in th<‘ United 
States IS tlu greater freiHloni of the Anu^riean workman 
from restrictive rules To it is often nt-tributed, in a 
large degree, liis giivitcT activity and cffe( iiveness Tile 
alleged decline of Jfr it ish industiy is oft(*n hud at the door 
of the unions, by reason of their limitation ot the product 
of their members. 

. There can be little doubt that in the long run the 
interests of all classics will fiest b(‘ promoted fiy making 
the aggregate proiluction of wc'alth as great as possible, 
so long as the Avorknicn aie not eiowdfd beyond their 
strength Certainly any ginuM’al atteiiipt to reduce the 
efficiency of American labour will chc^ck tlie progress of 
our industries, and will liampei us in eoiujx^tition Avith the 
other great producing nations The liigii productivity 
of GUI iuduslries at the ]>i('sent time is iii ]>a!t due to the 
superior methods and machinery used, but also in no 
small degr(‘c to the giealei energy and f'kill of the Ameri- 
can laboutcr That liigh degree of energy and skill is the 
cause, at lea.st in part, of the liigher w'ages which American 
working-men usually receive. 

The Report “ Regulation and Restriction of Output/’ 
published by the United States (bmmissioner of Labour 
in 1904, stated: 
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Perhaps the most significant fact brouglit about by this 
investigation is the striking difference between . . . 
Great Britain and the United States . . In Great 
Britain the justifictAiion of vested rights is avo^'^^^d, a id 
shows itself strongly in llie dislike of capitalists to discard 
old and out-of-date maehiruny and iiiethod of business, 
and in the obstacles placed by unionists m the way of 
machinery and division of labour which tend to eliminate 
their acquired skill . 

One can readily nnderstand how difficult it is to make 
any change whatever in the English engmeeriiiL'* nidustry. 
Eacli ])ar^y knows (^vactly what it is retting vdien working 
on traditional line's with tiaditionai machinery and old 
methods TJie woi king-man is alraid that d any change, 
howevei' slight, is nunle, Ins ]u\ ]H*r unit ot (ffTort will be 
lowered On the oOi r hand, the empluyei is atraid tliat 
anj proposed hangc' ot whatever nature wil) lesult in 
iiiction <irid coniiova'is;v with his workmen. Ht fears 
Cuai, should he reoiganise ins shoj) wnth expensive and 
more modem maciunery, Ins em]>loyees would either 
refuse to work the new machines, or, not being familiar 
with the power ot the machinery, would demand a rate 
of pay which would more than absorb the profits from its 
us(\ or, suspecting that, they wx're not getting a sufficient 
rate of pay on llic machine, w^ould restrict the output so 
as to make the venture unproiitable. 

The Report on (Jotton Manufactures, publislied by the 
United States Tariff Board m 1912, said* 

t 

In the case of plain looms (not autom3.f5c) tlie English 
W'eaver seldom tends more than four looms, while in this 
country a w^eaver rarely tends less than six, tind more 
frequently eiglit, or even twelve, if equijiped w ith " warp- 
stop motions ” Eurthermore, English manufacturers 
make littk' use of aiilomatic looms, of w inch there Wr^ere 
less than G,()(‘o m May, 1911, in the whole of England, 
while in the United Staies there are well over 20n,()()(). 
It is estimated that thcie are now about 10,000 of these 
looms in use in England, and about 15,000 on the Con 
tinent. Where automatic looms can be used, a single 
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weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as twenty-eight. . . . 

Several reasons are advanced for the delay in the more 
general adoption of the automatif^ loom in England. For 
one thing, the automatic loom costs about two and a half 
times the ordinary plain loom, and this has dct^erred many 
English mills already equipped with plain looms from 
adopting them . . . An additional leason for 4)he 
limited use of the automatic looms appeals to be the 
objection to them of the labour unions, which have been 
afraid that they would be used to disjilaci' labour and to 
throw more work on the weaver without proportionately 
increasing his earnings 

Professor Taussig of Harvard rnivtusity wrote in his 
excellent book Some Aspects of th Tariff Qneshon, pub- 
lished in 1915 

Whatever be one’s sympathy with labour organisations, 
it is not to be denied that a w^ell-entrenclied union tends 
to oppose the introduction of labour-saving devices. This 
attitude is the inevitable consequence of the dependence 
of laborers on hire by capitalist employers. The first 
effect of a new machine or a better rearrangement is to 
displace some labourers or to lower their pay Moreover, 
the belief in making work ” is too deep-rooted to permit 
the installation of improved processes without strong 
though silent opposition. The nieni existence of a power- 
ful union — one not to be fouglit without heavy loss — has 
a benumbing influence, checking the very consideration 
of radical changjps and tending to keep industry in its 
established grooves Such was and is the influence of the 
strong organisation of the British ii on workers (the 
engineers), it led to struggles and strikes, in which the 
union, though sometimes beaten, retained a strong 
position Tile American iron-makers, themselves men of 
overmastering temperament, and engaged in an industry 
where changes were rapid, shook loose from this sort of 
control. Beyond doubt, they were induced to adopt a 
drastic non-union policy by another circumstance : 
infraction of discipline by the union men and their 
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opposition to discharge of the iinsubot’dinate and incom- 
petent. . . . All in all, the* defeat of the union move- 
ment served to make the iron industry more free and 
more vigorous, so far as concerns the advance of pro- 
ductive power and the cheapening of the products . . . 

In the Welsh tinpLate industry the union long en- 
couraged, and the workmen maintained, the policy of re- 
stricting output; and tliey opposed labour-saving devices 
It would seem clear that the employers also, established 
as they had long been in aiiparently secure possession of 
the tinplate trade, fell into a certain stolid conservatism. 
Something like stagnation set in . . 

Even lor ordinary looms the English weavers oppose 
rearrangements and reductions in piece rates when 
improvements mahe it possible for a weaver to operate 
with the same effort, and attention a larger number of 
looms. Hence, as was noted a moment ago, the effective- 
I'ess of labour is less in England, even where power looms 

the same general type as in the United States are used. 
This difficulty is accentuated by the attitude of the 
English weavers toward the automatic loom The 
weavers are afraid of the new device , it threatens to make 
employment less. They are not disposed to work the 
looms to their maximum output, they are loth to accept 
reduced piece-work rates, even though they can earn as 
much, even more It is the familiar and almost inevitable 
disposition to make work,'’ the hostility to labour-saving 
appliances It may not take the form of overt and 
unqualified refusal, but it leads to a silent, stolid oppo- 
sitjpn. Against this the emiiloyer cannot make headway 
without friction and loss, especially when his power of 
discharge and Iiis ability to insist on the full productivity 
of machinery are hampered by a strong labour union. 

Mr. F. W. Taylor, the eminent American engineer, who 
is revolutionising industry by his methods of organisation 
based on the minutest time-study and motion study, 
wrote in his book Shop- Management: 

There is no question that the greater the daily output 
of the average individual in a trade, the greater will be 
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the average wages earned in the lra.<le and that in the 
long run turning out a large amount I'f w oi k (‘uch day will 
give them higfier wages, steadier aiui !>jor(‘ work, instead 
of throwing them out ol work. Tht‘ wor^t thing that a 
labor union can do for its uhuiibcrs in the long run is to 
limit tlie amount at woik w hich allow each workman 
to do in a day 

Forbidding tlicnr members to do moie than a given 
amount of work in a day has been greatest mistake 
made by the Fnglisli trade unions The whole oi that 
country is suffering more or less tiom this error now. 
Their workmen are tor this reason iee(‘ivjng low'er wages 
than they miglit get and in many (Mses the men, under 
the influence of tins idea, have gi*own so ‘<low" that- thev 
would find it ditflenlt to do ,i good day's woi k even if 
jiublic opinion (‘neoiiraged them ni it . Any soheme 
which curtails the output should b(‘ re(‘()t»iiised as a device 
for lowering wages in the long run. 

(• 

Shoitly belore tlu* AA'ar Mr* Taylor told me in a most 
inteicstmg Icttci* 

Years ago 1 arrived at the conclusion tliat under- 
production w^as tlic most serious problem wdiich England 
had to faeii, and in lectures iii this country T have 
almost invariably s])ok<'n of this, pointing out the fact 
that the English people — iiieliiding llieir political leaders 
and the leaders of the trade unions — were, as we put it, 
“barking up the wrong tref' ' in tluur effort to amelio- 
rate the condition of the working-men 

No amount of readjustment of the joint reward of 
labour and capital can make the English working-men 
materially better off Tlieir only hope lies in an increase 
in individual outjmt throughout the (jouiitry. 

I know case after ease in England wdiere they use 
exactly the same machines as in tins (miiiitry, but at far 
less horse-power and at far less speed than tliey should be 
run, and in a manner so as to turn out nothing like half 
the work that is being turned out in this country, and this 
is due, not to the lack of proper machinery, but to the 
almost unalterable determination oi every workman in 
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England to turn out as little work as possible each day 
ill return for the money which ho receives This wHh the 
English workmen is almost a religion. 

In 1882, when I v^as a foreman in the machine-shop of 
the Midvale A Company, I first became thorcmghly 
convinced of tins fact. At that time the steel business 
in this ccuntry was comparefively in its infancy, and it 
was impossibk^ for us to get skilled American workmen to 
carry on the steel business. There was at that time quite 
a large English immigration of skilled steel-workers in 
this country, and we had to depend for some time upon 
these men ^o do our work At that time the re w^erc no 
trade unions in the steel busiixcss to spccxk of in this 
country (at least, they w^en^ not powertul) In spite of 
this fact, liowa^vei', I soon feuiiid that every English work- 
man was doing everything in his power, first, to restrict 
his own output, and second, to induce every other wmrk- 
luaii around ]iir»} to restrict output ^o the maximum 
^''ossible extent 

•After one or tw^o years of unremitting, kindly effort, I 
found tliat it was absolutely impossible to persuade the 
English workmen 1 liat it. w^as to their interest to turn out a 
proper day s work, or even to stop them in their campaign 
of persuading and bulldozing American workmen into 
adopting their ihcories as to the necessity for restricting 
output. As a result of this we were compelled, in our 
steelworks, to absolutely make it a rule never to employ 
English workmen. From this time forward, (wen with 
unskilled Amei ican stock, w^e were able to make extre mely 
raypid progress. Our woikmeii had not yet betm in(»cu- 
lated with this terribly pernicious fallacy that restriction 
of output w^as a necessity for the prosperity of the work- 
man t 

To illustrate tlie restriction of output, we had in our 
works a locomotive and car-wdieel tyre rolling machine, 
which was bought from Tangyi* Brothers in England, and 
all the apparatus connected with this machine came from 
England. We had a splendid set of English wmrkm m — 
that is, they were fine fellows, and were very skilled 
workers and personallj^ not lazy or shiftless — to run tliis 
machine And yet, after working at it for three or four 
years, they refused to turn out more than fifteen tyres 
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per day. We called their attention over and over again 
to the fact that at this rate of prodiM'f ion wc were making 
no profit whatever, that it wa^ ah^^oluiely necessary to 
increase the production of this indchine. All of Our 
persuasion and all of our talk was of no avail whatever 
and we w^eie finally obliged to discluirg(' the whole lot 
of them, to get every man outside of the works, and 
ourselves to train in an entirely nc'w and green set of 
American workmen, who had nev(;j seen a machine of 
this sort. Within three months aftei training them in, 
we had increased tht‘ output from fifteen to twenty-five 
tyres a day, and this output went on, right on the same 
machine, increasing, until, three* or four years later, we 
had an output of 150 tyres a day 

The great obstacle whieh you have* to overcome in 
England is not the unwillingness of the manufacturers to 
use modern machinery, Init (lu* unwillingness of your 
workmen to pj*operly use modem mac hinery after it is 
installed. 

Mr. Samuel (rOmpers, <he head of the United States 
Federation of Labour, stated on June 17, 1917, according 
to the Observer of July 8* 

We arc not going to have tlu* tioiible Iierc that Britain 
had wuth r(*striction of jiroduetioii There has not been 
any restriction of outymt for over thiity years in America. 
We in the United Stat(*s lia\o followed an entirely different 
policy. We say to the employers. ' liriug in all the 
improved machiner y and new tools that you can find Wc 
will help to improve*, them still further, and we will ^ct 
the utmost product out of them, but what we insist on is 
the limitation of the hours of labour foi* tlie individual 
to eight per day ” 

Even after the outbreak of V\'ar, when munitions, etc., 
were most urgently wanted, many British trade unions 
strove to continue limiting output in the traditional 
manner, partly by refusing to abandon their policy of 
'' going slow,” partly by opposing the admission of out- 
siders to their trades, of which they wished to preserve 
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the monopoly. Their opposition to increasing production 
to the utmost by speeding up production by means of 
improved machinery, by allowing existing machinery to 
bo run at full speed, etc., and their opposition to augment- 
ing the number workers by what is called “ d.’utioii,** 
has continued in many directions up to the present day. 
For instance, The, Times of ^vpril 17, 1918, contained a 
letter from an English shipping man, dated New York> 
which stated 

A great n.any new yaids have come rito existence on 
this side r(K;ently When th "sc yards get into 

proper swing, they will no doubt turn out tonnage equal 
to the woiht subnnrme oiukmgs The question of 
unskilled labour does not affect, the people' on this side 
a,s it does in Kngland, as, not being hampered by trade 
unioni-sni. they ern tuim a man out a riveter, caulker, 

•any othei liraiich of the trade wuthin ten days 
Practically eveiy thing is done wuth machinery, and hand- 
riveting is a tiling of the past 

While the British Labour leaders and wwkers have 
dehherately kept production low^ by opposing the intro- 
duction of the most perfect, labour-saving inachineiy — 
a policy w^hich, to some extent, was also pursued by those 
short-sighted and unprogressiV(^ manufacturers who 
wished to ])reservc the methods of their grandfather^ — 
the^ American manufacturers and their workers have 
consistently striven to increase production to the utmost 
by using the most modern and the mOwSt powerful 
machinery and the most modern methods The policy 
of high production has given very large wages to the 
indifferently organised workers in the United States, 
while the policy of limiting output has given wages one- 
third as high as American wages to the strongly organised 
members of the powerful British trade unions The 
progressive American policy of high production, adopted 
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by employoiv^ and employed alike, has enriched masters 
and men. The British policy of hostility to progress, 
the deliberate wasting of time and labour, has kept the 
workers poor, and it would ubimately have ruined the 
industries and the country The War may liave saved 
the situation by waking up masters and men to their 
danger. 

The aboundmg prosjicritj" of llu' Ameijcan manu- 
facturing trades is due not only to tlu' industrial policy 
of unceasing progress and of intensive production, pursued 
single-heartedly by the employers and then* workers, but 
also to the economic jiolicy adopted by the American 
Government and the American people \\ hile successive 
English Govc'rnment'S liave discoura-geil jiroduction by 
favouring the policy of Jffoc. the policy of one- 

sided free impoits, which is usually miscalled Free Trade, 
successive American Governments and the American 
people have eiu ouragod tlieir Jiome industries to the 
utmost by the policy of Piotectaon British Free Tradet^ 
base, as a rule, their objection to Protection upon 
argument that Protection creates general dearness, th4t" 
it IS a device for benefiting the rich at the cost of the poor, 
that it- creates Ti*usts,that it causes industrial inefficiency, 
etc Thes(' objections, which may be found in the text- 
books of lhatish Political Econom^^ m.iy appeal (jorrect 
in theory — unfortunately British Polilical Economy is 
mainly occupied in spinning ccoiiomut th(‘ories while 
disiegarding economic facts — ^l)ut tliey are contradicted 
by the experience of the United Stat(‘,s. Tlie ilKorganised 
American workers receive undiu* Pj-otei.dion wages which 
are about three timc's as high as are Biitish wages, while 
the cost of living to the workers is only shghtly higher 
in the United States than in Great Britain. 

Trusts are not created by the tariff, but they have 
arisen because modern industry naturally tends towards 
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aggregation and concentration, because production is 
cheapest when it is most eliicient, and because it is, 
as a^ rule, most efficient when it is carried on on^ the 
largest possible scale. Then only can organisation and 
mechanical outfit be brought to the highest degree of 
perfection. 

The fact that protected industries, and even tariff 
protected Trusts, do not necessarily raise pi ices against 
the consumers, but frequently lowe^ them as much as 
possible in order to presei\e tJiCir nie-enunonce by 
superior cheapness based on effieiei cy, may be seen by 
the price-ln story of iron and petroleum m the United 
States, both of wine h aie higlily ])rotected, and both of 
vhich are handled by the moht powerful Trusts in the 
world, the United States Steel (’orporation and the 
Standard Oil 1 1 ust During the last titty years the prices 
of steel rails and of refined petroleum have been as follows : 


Year 

P) tee of SteH 
Jxafh pet Ton 

1 

P)ice oj Be filled 
\ Pet) oleum 'pf'y Gallon 
in New Yoik, 


Doh. \ 

CenU. 

1863 

? i 

43i 

1873 

120 58 

Ui 

J8S3 

37 75 

1 

1893 

28.12 

, 5 24 

^ 1903 

28 00 

1 8 62 

1913 

28 00 

, 6 30 


Steel rails and petroleum and the productions of many 
other tariff-protected industries organised in Trusts have 
become steadily cheaper In many years American steel 
rails were dumper than British steel rails. The argur lent 
that Protection makes commodities dear and creates 
Trusts which charge outrageous prices is clearly disproved 
by the American price movements. 


10 
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The argument that Protection enervates industiy, 
destr(»yi 5 enterprise, and eiieoina;^e^ meflieiency in the 
protected trades is likewise dispioved by tiie experience 
of the United States and by that oi (in many. Professor 
Taussig ol Harvaid University wno lor many years 
favoured Free Tiade, WTOte lu hl^ jiidumus and non- 
partisan book Some Aspects of the Taetff QviMion: 

It IS certain tJia. since tin* adojnioji of the protective 
system by the (Ttiman Empire in IS 79 there iias been an 
extraordinary advance in aJJ the tccbniqiK' and organisa- 
tion of manufacturing industiy . In general it is as 
certain in the case of the United f^tates as in that of 
Germany that the m«irch of tcchni(‘al imjiiovement has 
been extraordinarily lapid during the period of the 
maintenance of a high protective s}'stem All the 

geneial indications troni tjie ocmioniic history ot the 
United States are that protective duties in the great 
majority of cases ha\e not served to bolster up anti- 
quated cstabjishnients or to retard improvements 

It is a significant fact that beiore the War industries 
were most efiicient in the highly protected United States 
and in Germany, and exceedingly inefficient in Pre^ 
Trade Great Biitain That tact should give food 
thought to the ehainpioiio of Free Trade i. 

Protective tariffs undoubtedly eiicc»urage industry, and 
as prosperous, powerlul and progiessive industries tend 
towards cioncentration, it may perhaps be said that Pro- 
tection favours manufacturing on the largest scale and 
therefore favours Trusts. However, it is better for a 
nation and its workers to be highly prosperous and to 
complain about Trusts, as many Americans do, than to 
sufier from stagnant, declining and decaying industries 
and to rejoice at (he absence of Trusts. After all, the 
Trust is the most perfect form of individual organisation, 
and the abuse of its power can, and ought to, be con- 
trolled by the Government. It xs worth pointing put 
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that in England, as in the United States, the most success- 
ful industries are carried on by huge Trusts, suc^ as the 
Coats Thread Combination and the all-embracinp Imperial 
Tobacco Company. 

Protection reserves the lioi u* market to the national 
industries, gives them a considerable measure of security, 
and therefore favours industrial enterprise, especially on 
a large scale While ^he policy of Free Trade has caused 
British industries to develop spasmodically, and has 
caused British manufacturing to be carried on ini.fBciently 
and wasU'fully in numeious smal^ and medium-sized 
factories, the policy of giving security to the domestic 
industries adopted by the United Htales has favoured the 
concentration of the American industries and the rise of 
gigantic undertakings. The superior effi(uency of enter- 
prises carried on on the largest scale may be seen from 
the following figures extracted from the American 
Censuses of Production 

Pkoduction of Ini>ustrta.l Establishments having a Yearly 
Output of $1,000,000 and More. 


Year, 

No of 

W age-Earners 
Employed, 

Percentage 
of All 

W or leers 

1 

j Value of 

1 Productions. 

1 

Pei centage of 
Ail Industrial 
Production, 

• 


Per Cent 

1 

Pols. 

Per Cent 

1904 . . 

1,400,453 

25-6 1 

5,628,456,171 

38 0 

1909 .. 1 

2,015,629 

30-5 

9,053,580,393 

43-8 

1914 .. ! 

2,476,006 

35-2 

11,794,060,929 

48*6 


These figures are intensely interesting and extra- 
ordinarily important. In 1914 the largest industrial 
undertakings of the United States had together an output 
of £2,354,812,186, which was considerably larger than 
that of all the industries of the United Kingdom combined. 
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These large undertakings more than doubled their output 
during the deeade 1904-1914 The most remarkable 
fact, however, is that whereas the giant concerns employed 
only 35 2 per cent of all the indiKlnal workers, they 
produced no less than 48 G per eeid of all 1 he goods made 
in the United Stales, \\hile the Ameiaean industrial 
establishments of a smaller type employed 04*8 per cent, 
of the workers and produced wOli them only 51*4 per 
cent of all the industrial goods made 'J’hese figures 
summarise in the briefest manner and prove absolutely 
the superior efticieney of production on the largest scale 
over production on a iiu'dium or a small scale America’s 
greatest indusliial triumphs have been uon by its most 
gigautie undertakings. The United States Slct- 1 Corpora* 
tion produces every year more iron and steel tlian the 
whole of the United Kingdom. The Ford Automobile-*' 
Works turn out eveiy 3 ear more niotoi'-cars than thelf 
whole of the U^nited Kingdom, and some of the inoptf. 
efficient American railways system have each a mil^ge^' 
equalling, 01 exceeding, the railway mileage of the whole ' 
of Great Britain. 

The facts emd figures given in those pages prove that 
the Am(‘rican manufatduriiig indiistiK^s ow^e their supre- 
macy, not to the grcjat natural icsoiirces of the country, 
as is often asserted, but to the wisdom and energy of the 
American people and their Government. They owe tlieir 
industrial predominance mainly to the following causes: 
lo the employment of the most perfect and the most 
powerful machinery, to their manufacturing on the 
largest possible scale in giant undertakings; to the poUcy 
of increasing production to the utmost which is pursued 
single-heartedly by masters and workers, and to the 
policy of encouragement and Protection pursued by 
successive American Governments. 

The causes of America’s industrial pre-einincnec were 
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well summarised as follows in the Hnal Report of the 
United States Industrial Commission of 1902 ; 

The following propositions arc ob^rioiisly true: 

1. The more completely the labouring populaiijn ol the 
worM, and that smaller population engaged in combining 
brain and muscle in product ion, are kept employed, the 
wealthier the world and the more rapid its aiVance, 
provided wastes are kept down to a minimum. 

2. The smaller tlic number of nou-jiroducers among 
adults, the larger is tiic production tlie more efheient the 
population a,s wealth-jiroducers, and the most rapid its 
progress in wealth production and accumulation. 

3 The more generally and effectively the manual 
labour of the world is aided and directed by brain, the 
liigher is its efficiency 

4. The mo e generally machinery, and especially 
automate machinery, can be made to re-cnforcc pro- 
atfeers and distributors of wealth, the higlier is the 
efficiency of wealth production . . t 

The fundamenuil element'^ ot efficiency in industrial 
production, in the United States as in any country, are 
perhaps summed up as — 

L The character of the people, as given form by race, 
environment, and especially by social and political 
influences. 

' 2, The physical condition of the people, as determined 

by their food, their habits of life, and exercise. 

The skill and efficiency of the people as toobu^ ^rs. 

*4. The quantity and productivity of tools, as deter- 
mined by design and construction, and by combination 
of the man and the machine under all tlie preceding 
conditions. 

5. The effective organisation of business for econo- 
mising all productive and distributive forces 

Given a people of constitutional vigour and intelligence, 
with a talent for invention and construction, with political 
freedom and without social caste control, with a good 
' system of education of mind and of hand, with abundance 
of wholesome food and a working day of proper length, 
with vocation and general opportunity free to all, and 
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they will soon acquire tools and machinery, and skill in 
their Uhc, and will promptly attain ability to promote 
their own elevation in maximum di^frret' m minimum time. 
These conditions are proba>>h’ at tlu^ moment illus- 
trated in larger measure in the industrial system of the 
United Stales than in any other nation, though progress 
toward their fulfilment is rapid over all the civilised 
world 

While the system of the successful American manu- 
facturer and his labour-assisting mnehniery are also largely 
available to his foreign competitor, and are, in fact, 
sometimes employed, the fundamental fact in the differ- 
ence between our industry and that of other countries 
seems to be (as testified, for example, by ]\Ir Harrah, of 
the Midvale Steel Works) the differiuioe bet ween men and 
the races of men. The conservatism of Great Britain and 
the comparative lack of ambition, and m some cases of 
education, in other Kurop(‘an couiitiies, and, above all, 
their lack of freedom, social as well as political, often 
prevents them from availing themselves of knowm and 
approved midhods, tools, and machinery The American 
manufactuier thus finds it possible in many branches of , 
busiJies*^ to compete .>uceessfully abroad with all nation-^; 
alities, despite their lowa^r wages, and to build up at hon]^ 
the most advanced civilisation. 

It is possible, as more fully pointed out elsewhere, that 
the shorter and better arranged workday of this country 
may have much t(> do wnth ^he maintained energy, 
alertness, and ambition of the Ameriean working-man, 
and thus may be an impoitant fac+or in his remarkable 
supremacy in productive powTr and in ('xcellenoe of 
products The effect, of this productivity of American 
labor, and of the better* conditions ot life coming from 
lessened hours of labour and from largfT ret urns, is illus- 
trated in a very impressive manner by the growth of the 
people in size and in their improved physic'al proportions. 
The development of American women in height and in 
increased vitality is a matter of common remark. Such 
are vital and social gains through improved methods of 
industry and general employment- of labour-assisting 
machinery. 
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The weighty view of the American Industrial Commis^ 
fliOxi should be made known to every British manufacturer 
and every BritisJi Labour leader and politician. 

In industry as in war success Is won not by those 
nations which } assess the largest territory and th o greatest 
latent resources, but by those which are best equipped, 
best organised and best directed. Science has abolished 
distance. Competition has become international, has 
become world- wide. Heme an industrial State which 
follows the policy of drift, of laissf>z faire, whieh entrusts 
the guidance of its induv^^trial policy to doctrinaires and 
party politicians, and which deliberately discards the 
idea of national o^'ganisation and nation- vide co-opera- 
tion, finds itself at the greatest disadvantage in com- 
peting with highly organised industrial nations directed 
by the best exports. 

•It has become generally recognised in Great Britain 
that industrial anarchy must be replaced by regulated 
national effort , that the Strata must harmonise and direct 
all the economic energies of the people. Men only differ 
as to whether the national industries should be guided 
and controlled by politicians or by bureaucrats or by 
experts. 

Good leaders make good followers Success in industry, 
as in war, depends chiefly upon good leadership. As in 
tehhnical matters the expert is superior to the amateur, 
it is obvious that Britain’s economic policy should no 
longer be determined by uncontrolled politicians who are 
mainly bent upon gaining votes. The organised repre- 
sentatives of business should make their influence felt in 
Parliament as they do in the United States. They 
should demand that the great economic interests of the 
nation should no longer be sacrifiiced to party political 
considerations and to the interests of importers and 
middlemen. They should insist upon the adoption of an 
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economic policy favouring production, and they should 
demand that tho great Departments of IState which 
control the national business should be organised in a 
businesslike manner, and be presided ovtT, not by eminent 
politicians, but. by the ablest biisiiK'ss men. 

Many abstract thinkers, political agitators, poets, 
novelists and visionaries unacquaintt d \Mih the realities 
of business have urged that as t f onouiic individualism 
has proved a failure^ it should be leplaeed by Socialism. 
Ideal Socialism doiS not d(‘ign to consider practical 
questions It dn^aiiir^ of the Millennium Its recom- 
mendations need, therefore, scarcely be considered. 
Practical Socialism means bureaiKTalic control, means 
control by salaried otficials Tho principle of successful 
industry is progress, is eon«itant ehangt' and innovation. 
The principle of buix^auciacy is conservatism, is the 
punctilious observance of, and the rigid tidlu^rencc to, 
established ride*^ and remilations. is hostility to eliangei 
and tlieioforo of progress In l)usin(‘ss matt(‘rs exporioneq^ 
is more' precious than imagination If Great Britain" 
wishes to recreate Ikt industries slie should rely for 
guidance neither on party jiolilieians nor on visionaries, 
but on ex]>erts, on business men As the productive 
industries are far more important as cre.^tors of wealth 
than is commerce, and as tho manufacturing industries 
are England’s principal resource, the. nation sfiould rely 
for guidance in economic matters, not on bankers, 
financiers, comiianj^ prcimoters, stockbiokiTs, merchants, 
railway directors, a-nd other non-jiroduceis ivho have 
dominated Parliament for a long lime, f)ut on the repre- 
sentatives of the productive industries which create the 
nation’s solid wealth England should follow no longer 
a middleman’s policy nor a foreign trade policy, nor a 
cotton jiolicy, but a jiroducor’s ])o1icy in the fullest sense 
of the word She should no longer pursue a sJiort-sighted 
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^ sectional policy which benefits a claniorous or influential 
part of the community at the cost of all the others, but a 
broad national policy which fosters alike all the produc- 
tive industries without neglecting trade, commerce and 
finance. 

I have shown m these pages by means of the best 
official statistics available that before the War the 4meri- 
can industrial worke” produced on an average approxi- 
mately three times as much goods, as much wealth, as 
the British industrial worker, that American wages were 
approximak^ly throe times as hv:h as British wages 
It follows tliat England can treble her production, her 
income and her wealth, that the British manufacturers 
can treble their profits and their workers can treble their 
wages by bringing British industrial efficiency uj* to the 
*ovel of Ametujaii industrial efficiency Commerce, trade 
and banking would naturally benefit commensurately 
from such trebling of output, wealth and national income. 

In tlic United States not all industrial undertakings 
are efficient Some arc extremely efficient and some are 
very inefficient In the most efficient American factories 
production per man is about twice as great as it is in the 
case of the average American factory It follows that 
England is able not merely to treble her income and 
wealth, but to sextuple her wealth and income by apply- 
ing to her industries the best methods available, by 
bringing ht'.r industrial establishments up to the level of 
the best-equipped and best-managed American under- 
takings. Great Britain can easily pay for the War, 
however long it may last and liowever costly it may be, 
by Araen(‘amsing her industries. Sucli a change would 
vastly benefit manufacturers and workers and the nation 
as a whole. However, all efforts at reforming the British 
industries will prove vain unless the workers abandon 
the suicidal policy of lestricting output and antagonising 
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improved machinery and improved methods. The ancient 
guilds destroyed the industri(‘s wliu lj iliey were intended 
to promote by their policy oi I'ppos’ug progress and 
restricting output, by endeavouring (o treat e an artificial 
monopoly of labour and an ariiScial scandiy of goods for 
the benefit of their members. Tht‘ policy of the British 
trade unions may have similar const'queiices. Let us 
hope that it will be abandoned. T1 k‘ reform of the British 
industries can be earned out only with the cordial co*. 
operation of the workers. 



CHAPTER VI 

EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC SUCCESS* 


It is certain that Lencefortli the most powerful nation will be, 
not that whh^h possesses the most extensive terntr*ry, nor that 
which huo the largest populotion, brt i) at which is the most in- 
dustrious, the most skilful, the best educated, the most capable 
of utilising all the moans and forces which science can place at 
man’s disposal, and ^,Nhich enable him to triumph over matter. 
The greatest prodncoi . mong nations may become the foremost 
power in the w< rid — Itepoii oj French Commission on Technical 
Ed/aeatton of lSt53. 

• 

The advance of nations in prosperity and power depends 
partly on the natural lesonrces which they possess, partly 
on the activity and ability of the people who exploit them. 
The abilities of men aie either inborn or acquired Some 
people, such as the Greeks, Aimenians, Jews and Chinese, 
are supposed to possess unusual natural gifts for commerce, 
exactly as the Czeclis and gipsies are supposed to have an 
inborn talent for music, the Japanese a natural gift for 
the arts and handicrafts, etc. Nevertheless, we find that 
the greatest economic success has fallen, not to the nations 
which are naturally most gifted for trade, but to the 
perhaps less gifted, but best-educated nations which 
excel the more gifted ones in mnsic and all other arts as 
well. It seems, therefore, that acquired ability is at 
least as valuable as inborn ability. With the rapid 
advance of science applied to commerce and industry, 
the importance of education, of scientific training, becomes, 
of course, greater and greater. Natural ability alone is 

.* From The Forintghtly Beview, August and September, 1918. 
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becoming of secondary imporiaii^T in a world of, highly 
trained specialists. Afte^ all, tlu* naturally most able 
men, wrestlers, boxers shjivrs, pd inters vie, arrive at 
the highest degree of pr'rfeetjon only by long-continued 
training, exactly as do the best irred and best-endowed 
race-horses and bloodhounds. 

Natural talent, unassisted by seliool (‘ducation, may 
create most successful men of business and inventors, 
such as Rockefeller, (^ariiegie and Edison These men 
were not school- taught Th('y ediuMted themselves. 
However, it is Avorth noting that many of the great self- 
taught men Iiave in after-life expressed keen regret at, 
their lack of educ^ation, and some of tluun are so strongly 
convinced of its advantage that they liavo devoted 
countless millions to educational puipo^es, as have 
Rockefeller, Carnegie and other most successful American 
business men. 

Education may be either ornamental or practical."' 
Unforhinately, Britisli education has been rather the 
formeu* than the latter It has been an education which 
has been designed by clergymen and classical scholars 
for the use of a lei^uied class which ])Ohsesses ample fixed 
incomes, and winch, thercfoie, iiei^ds no preparation 
for the struggle of life. English education has rather 
developed culture, character and manners than the 
practical abilities. We live in a w orld of keen (‘omjietition. 
The principal aim of the school should b(' to supply the 
growing generation with useful knowledge, to sharpen its 
intelligence, and to teach the young to think correctly 
and, before all, to work conscioutiously, and to love work. 
Cramming, as practised in England and in otlua* countries 
as well, may possibly develop the memory, liui is destruc- 
tive of the critical faculty. It deadens the intelligence. 

Besides, at the English High Schools and Universities 

but not so much at the Scotch — ^the students learn chiefly 
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how to idle more or les« gracefully and to toy with work. 
To take a keen interest in one’s work, to discuss one’s 
‘ studies, to live for one’s work, is “ bad form ” in England. 
> In the United Elates and in Germany study is taken far 
more seriousl;;y . The difference between education in 
England and education in Germany and the United 
State‘s is very striking. Tlic advance of nations depends 
largely on the spirit which education in the widest sense 
of the word lias raised among them. The rapid economic 
advance ol the ITnited States and of Germany and the 
relative slagnalicn of the Bntihl industries must be 
largely attributed to educational causes. Men who have 
received a gentlemaii’s education, w ho have acquired the 
spirit and the manaei s of the leisured class, will be beaten 
in the race fo.* success by men who love work and who 
have devclopr‘(t their abilities to the highest point. 

The defects of English education — especially its obso- 
' leteness and its contcmiit of the useful and the necessary — 
have brougJit it into disrepute with practical men. After 
all, education should prepare men and women for their 
future tasks. The Report of the United States Industrial 
Commission of 1902 stated correctly. 

Only a very small fraction of the people feel able to 
pursue a purely literary and liberal course of ci h-ure 
beyond the yeais of childhood. Any education that is to 
attract the mass of the people after these years arc passed 
must have a direct and evident bearing upon t ho activities 
of adult life. 

Education may be either autocratic or democratic in 
charactoi English educationalists have hitherto, and 
I believe mi'^takenly, studied almost exclusivelj^ the 
educational system of autocratic Germany, and have 
endeavoured to organ* 4e British education upon the 
German model . Hithu-to American education has enjoyed 
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little prestige abroad, largely bcoanso the United States 
possess a considerable iiiinibcr of pecjile unable to write 
or read, while UeriijaiiV }H>ssesfc.e.s j»ra» t’cally none. Yet 
the mere fact of AineieM's su(‘ee>^ ni many directions in 
W'hich tiamed alnluy ol the Kind is required 

might have convinced ediicatjonalisis that the American 
educative system must be a most powerful engine for 
good. It IS true a large number of AnuTK*aus can neither 
read nor write. This is, after all, not unnatural. In a 
country which in part is spar.sely settled and where 
distances are enormous the cieation of schools for all is 
exceedingly ditfieiilt, and in view of the independence of 
the American character it is mqiussible to compel every 
child to go to school, as is done lu (Jermany Moreover, 
the large majouty of Aineiican analphabot,^ ks furnished 
by iiegioes whose falheis weie slaves and by immigrants 
from the illiterate South and East of Europe Jn 1910^^ 
there were, according to the Census, m the United States * 
5,510, 1 1>3 illiterates aged ten years or over. Of these, 
2,227.731 were negroes, 1,050,361 were foreign-born 
whites, 151,388 w^ere whites of foreign or mixed parentage, 
and only 1,378,884 were native-born w^hites of native 
parentage The great majoiity of the latter were “ mean 
whites ” living among the negroes in the South, Only 
those disparage American education who are neither 
acquainted with its difficulties nor with its achieve- 
ments. 

The practical success of the United States has been as 
striking as that of Germany. It is largely due to the 
educational system of the Great Republic. Let us, then, 
see what w^c may learn from America’s example and 
experience. 

Education may be disseminated by the schools which 
train the young and by other agencies which instruct and 
lead the grown-up people in after-years. The latter is at 
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I 't 

least as important as the former. Bo^^h branches of the 
education will be considered in the following pages. 

The Puiitans who founded the American colonies were 
keenly interestea in national education. The Ameiicans 
were among the best-read and tlie best-educated nations 
since the beginning of thur history. Education has 
alwa3’s been far more adv^'anced iii th(' United St.it(‘s than 
in England. The fathers of the Republic believed that 
only a well-iaforined and Mell-cdu(;a' ?d nation could be 
happy, pro^^porous and free, and they acted iii .u.cordance 
with that conviction. From the jai 1 esl daj\s ilie expendi- 
tui*e of the Amer'cans on cdijcation has been prodigious, 
and it has been inci (vthing constantly and more and more 
rapidly ever siniic. (d late years the progress of America’s 
^'ducation has b'^en absolutely gigantic According to 
c.jme Americci has become education-mad Tlie recent 
expansion of American education may in part be gauged 
from the following most intei esting hgmes 

Progress of American Public Schools. 


Year. 

Population 
Five to 
Eighteen 
Years Old. 

1. . . .. 

^Average 
Daily School 
Attendance. 

Students in 
llniveisitiesy 
C allege f emd 
Schools of 
Technology. 

1 

j Total 

I Educational 
Expenditure. 

1871 .. 

12 , 305,600 

4 , 545,317 

( 1873 ) 23,392 

Dol 

69 , 107,612 

1876 .. 

13 . 708,000 

5 , 291,376 

32,540 

83 , 082,578 

1881 .. 

16 , 379,290 

6 , 145,932 

39,048 

83 , 642,964 

1886 .. 

17 , 122,060 

7 , 526,351 

40,421 

113 . 322,545 

1891 .. 

18 , 897,076 

8 , 408,323 

58,405 

147 , 494,809 

1896 .. 

20 , 863,807 

9 , 781,475 

86,864 ! 

183 , 498,965 

1901 .. 

21 , 982,797 

10 , 714,613 

103,351 1 

227 , 465,664 

1906 

23 , 792,723 

11 , 712,300 

129,181 ; 

307 , 765,659 

1911 .. 

24 , 745,562 

12 , 871,980 

183,572 ! 

446 , 726,929 

1916 ., 

26 , 425,100 

14 , 964,886 

237,011 1 

i 

605,460 786 


While between 1871 and 1915 the number of the people 
between the ages of five and eighteen has a httle more 
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than doubled, the fivorago daily attendance at the schools 
has considerably nioie than trebled. In 1 S7l the average 
daily attendance amounfed onlj^ to 3(> 9 pi'r cent of the 
people bewteen the ages < f five and ejgliU vi\, Init by 1916 
it had grown to 56 per cent 

General eductalion has spread eonsidt'iably in the 
United States, but higher eduoatioii has inertjased at a 
most extraordinaiy and almost- inori (L])l(' rate TJetween 
1873 and 1915, whih' (he popuhiiiov of school age has a 
little more than doubled, the iiumbta of students at the 
American Universities, colleges and schools of technology 
has increased more than tenfold During the nine years 
from 1906 to 1915 the number of American High School 
students has almost doubled J( is tiNo wortli noting i 
that between 1 871 and 1915 the expeudituie of the jiublic 
schools has incrcasi^d nearl^^ ninefold, and that during the 
sliort space during 1906 and 1915 school expendiluic lias 
almost doubled 

The figures given in the table apply only to the daily 
average attendance at the public schools and to the expen- 
diture of these establishments The figures relating to the 
number of scholars enrolled at the various schools, both 
public and private, and to the expenditure of the public 
and private schools combined, are, of course, larger. The 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1914 stated: 

In round numbers there were 22,000,000 persons 
enrolled in educational establishments in the United 
States in 1914 ... The teachers for this educational 
army numbered 700,000, of whom 566,000 were in public 
schools. . . The cost of education for the year, as 

nearly as can be estimated, was $75(),00(\0()0. This 
three-quarters of a billion is a relatively small amount 
when compared with other items in the public ex- 
pense. 
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In 1914 the United States spent on education twice 
much as the United Kingdom spf^nt before the War on 
its Army and Navy combined T i 1 91 4 the United States 
spent almost exactly as much on education as the United 
Kingdom spent before the Wa^ under the Budget on its 
Army, its Navy, its whole 'ivil Service, on Old Age 
Pensions, Public Education, National Insurance and 
Labo.ir Exchanges, and the interest and sinking fund of 
the National Debt combined Yet the American Com- 
missioner of EduCc4.tion described the t gigantic expendi- 
ture as beurg relatively small As T said before, the 
Americans have become education- mad. However, that 
is a very healthy form of insanity. \ 

As the progress oi laitions depends rather on tho\rained 
ability of its leaders than on that of tlie rank and file, a 
eood higher education is particularly important, for it 
^umishos able scientists, engineers, t*hemists, organisers, 
administrators and other experts whose activity deter- 
mines the fate of not ions The Americans have promoted 
higher education in all its branches with the utmost 
enthusiasm and energy That may be seen by the fact 
that between 1873 and 19J 5 the attendance at the Univer- 
sities and other High Schools has increased more than 
tenfold, and by other indications as well. The growth of 
the American Universities and of the other High Schools 
has been greatly promoted by the wealthy citizens, and 
especially by the captains of industry,’’ by the great 
self-made men who, having lacked a proper education, 
value it most highly An ever-growing stream of gifts 
is flowing towards the educational establishments of the 
United vStates. How vast and how regular these gifts 
are and how rapidly they are increasing may be seen from 
the following figures supplied by the United Spates 
Commissioner of Education; 


H 
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4^ 


Gifts and Bequests to Education. 




Dels, 



Dots, 

In 

1874 

6,063,804 

In 

1904 .. 

.. 17,261,376 

In 

1876 

4,126,562 

In 

1905 . 

.. 21,827,875 

In 

1876 

4,691,845 

lu 

1906 . . 

.. 23,347,070 

In 

1877 

3,016,266 

111 

1907 . . 

.. 28,686,780 

In 

1878 

3,103,289 

In 

1908 

. . 19,763,421 

In 

1879 

5,249,810 1 

In 

1909 

. 21,192,460 

In 

1880 

5,518,501 ' 

' 111 

1910 

.. 24,755,663 

In 

1881 

7,440,224 

In 

1911 

. 27,634,029 

In 

1882 

1 

In 

1012 

30,061,310 

In 

1883 

7,141,363 

[ In 

1913 

. 29,651,879 

In 

1884 

11,270,286 

In 

1914 

. 31,357,398 


Between 1871 and 1914, $581,418,082, or nearly 

£120,000,000, were thus given to the American schools. 
Whereas wealthy Englishmen give and he^qiKiath money 
most freely to eliarities, hospitals, churches and mission- 
ary enterprises, endeavouring to hel]) those' vho arc 
already broken, wealthy Americans strive to elevate the 
nation, to enrich the people and to pre vent- man from 
becoming poor and diseased, by promoting thedi educa- 
tion and by making them Uvseful citizens. Of the money 
given 01 bequeathed to education the bulk goes to the 
High Schools, and serves to create leaders of men wlio are 
the most, valuable citizens of the State The gifts and 
bequests devoted to education in 1914 were distributed 


as follows . 

Dots. 

To Universities and Colleges .. .. 26,670,017 

To Schools of Theology . . , . 1,558,281 

To Schools of Medicine .. . . 1,495,773 

To Schools of Law . . . . . . . 203,067 

To Normal Schools . . . . . . . . 723,714 

To Private High Schools . . . . . . 706,546 


31,367,398 

Care of the body is more immediately necessary than 
care of the soul. Tt will be noticed that the funds given 
to schools of theology are extremely small. 
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Among the greatest benefactors to education were 
Bockefeller and Carnegie, two men who, almost without 
education, began life in the humblest circumstances. 
How greatly these two men prize education may be seen 
from the following list of their gifts for educational 
purposes, which is probably incomplete, and which has 
been extracted from Koestjr's book, The Price of In- 
efficiency, New York, 1913: 


Rookefe^lerN Gif^s 

Genoiiil Educaiioii Fund .. . .. 53,000,000 

Uuiveusiiy ol (Incago .. .. 23,309,000 

Institute of Medical Roboarcli . . . . 8,240,000 

Rush Medical Coll ege . 6,000,000 

Barnard College . . . . . . . 1,375,000 

Yale Uiiivcrsity . . . 1,300,000 

ilaivard Uiiiv^usity . . .. .. 1,000,000 

• South Education Fund . .. .. 1,125,000 

Small colJegos m United States . . . . 23,000,000 


118,349,000 


Carnegie’s Gifis. 

C.anicgie Institute, Pittsburg (Roseaich) . . 
Carnegie Institute, Washington 
Scotch Universities . 

Polytechnic School, Pittsburg 
Small colleges in United States 
Carnegie Corporation of New York (Re- 
search and Education). . 

Libraries 


Dots, 

16,000,000 

25.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 
2,000,000 

20,000,000 

25.000. 000 

52.000. 000 


150,000,000 


Owing to the generosity of their numerous wealthy 
patrons, the American Universities and other High Schools 
are magnificently furnished with all conveniences, and the 
most perfect and most costly scientific apparatus. Their 
property was officially classified and valued in 1914 as 
follows • 
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PROPEKTlKft OF UNJVE118ITIEIS, (JOLT.EGES ANT> TECHNOLOGICAL 
ScilOOLIS IN 11)14. 

Dols, 

Value of ^ijround . . . . . 87,767,360 

Value of buildings . . . 281,666,426 

Value of furiiiiuic, books and appaiatu^ 70,113,686 
l*rodiu*livo funds . . 362,742,823 

802,279.195 

The American sludimts stmh niidci the best possible 
conditions The vastness of the ca})ital invested in the 
Universities, etc., enables us to gauge the. excellence of 
their accommodation and of then scientific appliances. 

All the leading I'^niversities and sciiools jiossess vast 
funds, owing to the munificence of opuhmt Americans. 
How vast they are may be seen from the following figures: 


Endowment Funds in 1914 

ihls 


(k)hniibia. Univerbity 

30,770,808 

Loland Stanford Umversity 

. 23,961,338 

Harvard University 

. . 2], 912, 853 

Chicago University 

18,598,273 

Yale University 

16,379,363 

Cornell University 

. . 14,146,873 

Rice Institute 

. 10,000,000 

Carnegie Institute 

8,000.000 

Johns Hopkins , . 

0,265,480 

Washington UniverMty 

. 6,166,223 

Pennsylvania UmveiMty 

5,206,308 

Princeton 

. . 5,194,861 

In 1914 the yearly income of some 

of the best-known 

Universities was as follows . 



Dols. 

(Cornell University 

6,790,260 

Columbia University . . 

6,686,869 

Harvard University 

. . 4,287,185 

Wisconsin University . . 

. . 3,101,372 

Minnesota^Umversity ... 

. . 3,033,891 
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Illinois University 


Dolt. 

. . 2,824,053 

Tale University 

. . 

2,600,629 

California University . , 

. . 

. , 2,499,457 

Pennsylvania University 

• 

1,679,809 

Washington. University 


.. 1 62';,n9C 


Universities which possess such gigantic funds and such 
huge yearly incomes are naturally provided in ct most 
lavish manner with the Ix'st of everything Notwith- 
standing their comparatiV(»]y rece nt creation, American 
Universities have excellent librarjos. In 191 4 Harvard 
had l,0S3,7r>0 volumes, Yale l, 000 ,oi)() volumes, Columbia 
J50,429 volumes, Cornell 439,517 volrmes, Chicago 
431,362 volumes, l^mnsylvanla 421,097 volumes, etc. 
Altogether the Anu j’ieanUnirersities possessed 1 8,1 99,354 
volumes in th.^t 3 car 

the United States are the countrj^ of mammoth 
undertakings of every kind However, the American 
Dniversiiies deserve admiration not only because of the 
great and rapidly laereasing number of their students, 
because of the* vast ness of their financial resources and the 
excellence of their mechanical apparatus, but also because 
of their success in training large numbers of able men and 
womcui, and in promoting science and research. The 
American Universities are ahead of the European ITni- 
versities in some subjects, such as engineering, law, 
dentistiy, otc^ , but they lag behind in others, such as 
medicine. However, their shortcomings are Ixung remedied 
with rapidity and energy. 

Of course, the numerous Universities vary in efficiency. 
Some of the Eastern institutions have arrived at maturity, 
and need not fear comparison with any of the most 
famous institutions of Europe. On the other ha nd, some 
of the young Universities in the West and South suffer 
from lack of students, lack of eminent, teachers, and lack 
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of means, a condition which is only natural in a new 
country which is overstocked with Universities and 
colleges. After aU, too many schools is better than too 
few. 

The great efficiency of the fully developed University 
is largely ascribable to their organisation The American 
people believe in one-man Government and in youth. 
Exactly as the executive power of the Great Republic is 
vested, not in a jointly responsibk* Cabinet, but in a 
single man, the President, who is possessed of almost 
regal power and authority, the (lirection of the Univer- 
sities IS entrusted, not to a conimitl(‘e of professors, as in 
Europe, but to a President who nominally eairies out the 
decisions of the Trustees, but who in reality is the supreme 
head. Presidents can make or mai a lTnlvelsit 3 ^ Pro- 
fessor Eliot of Harvard University became Jh^esident of 
that institution in 1809, at the earlj^ ag(* of tlurtj’^-five, 
and he has directed it during forty 3 ’^ears The premier 
University, and the Universities m general, owe much to 
President Eliot, who has completely reformed American 
University teaching, ^ 

It is often asserted, and it is widely believed, that in j 
the laud of the almighty dollar money governs everything, 
that idealism is non-existent. That assertion is disproved 
by the fact that many of the ablest Americans, who could 
earn large incomes in private employment, have devoted 
their life to science or to administration, although the 
United States pay totally inadequate salaries to professors 
and to high Government officials As a rule, full pro- 
fessors receive a salary of from $3,000 to $5,000 per year, 
assistant professors are given from $1,800 to $3,000 per 
year, and University instructors are paid from $1,000 to 
$ 2,000 per year The salaries of the great experts 
employed in the Government service are similarly low. 
In view of the high level of general earnings — a brick- 
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layer can earn as much as a University professor — and the 
high standard of living in the United States, the pro- 
fessorial salaries paid are extremely unsatisfactory. 
Professors and high officials live in poverty unless they 
possess private moans. The fact that, ne. rtheless, 
somo of the most eminent American engin^'ers, chemists, 
lawyers, patent specialists, etc , may be found at the 
Universities and in Government ohiccs is an eloquent 
proof of American idealisn\ and of American devotion to 
science 

The "Vrnerican Univeisity professors suffer not only 
from insufficiency of remuneralioit, but also from in- 
se(*urity of i enure. As a ruh instructors engaged by 
the year, assistant professors for three y(‘ars, and full 
professors during good beliavioiir or at the pleasure 
of the Truske'*' in the terms of their contract- Life 
professorshijis with pensions after letirement on the 
European model are practically unknown. Hence pro- 
fessors cannot- consider tluur po'^ition as a sinecure, as do 
so many European professors, but have to justify their 
existence by constant progress and useful activity If 
they fail to keep abreast of th< times, they may lose their 
position and their income. 

The development of tlm Universities proper has been 
tremendous, but that of the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges has been even more extraordinary By an Act 
of Congress of July 2, 1862, passed m the midst of the 
Civil War, Federal Land Grants were made for the 
endowment of agricultural and mechanicn.l colleges. 
These institutions were rajiidly established in all the 
States and territories of the Union. Thej^ were intended 
to supply in the first place useful practical knowledge to 
those engaged in agriculture, engineenng, manufacturing 
and the haiidieiafts, but they have gradually increased 
their scope to sueli an extent that some of them are 
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emulating the Universities. The incredibly rapid de- 
velopment of these institutions during recent years may 
be seen from the following table 

Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. 


Year. 

Yearly 

Income 

Number of 
Students 

Value of 
Farms 

Value of 
All Property, 


Dole. 


Dult, 

Dols. 

1892 .. 

4,033,833 

13,786 

2,776,462 

7,012,106 

1895 .. 

4,179,662 

15,973 

1,630,267 

9,711,976 

1898 .. 

5,999,916 

20,974 ! 

2,580,799 

, 20,305,676 

1901 . 

7,325,604 

29,950 1 

1 4,540,014 i 

1 68,084,925 

1904 .. 

10,885,550 

37,135 I 

1 6,350,992 1 

76,564,424 

1907 .. I 

1 14 492,884 

! 42,424 1 

11,055.845 ! 

97,446,701 

1910 . ! 

1 20,890,610 

1 60,625 : 

21,070,151 

117,843,129 

1914 .. 1 

1 34,891,224 

1 

I 69,132 ! 

1 1 

23,081,085 

1 

100,298,353 


Between 1892 and 1914 the number of students at the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges has increased five- 
fold. The yearly income and the value of tlie demonstra- 
tion farms of these institutions has increased nearly nine- 
fold, and the value of all their property nearly twenty- 
three-fold In 1914 their property was officially classified 
as follows : 



Dols, 

V alue of farms and prounds , , 

. , 23,981,086 

,, buildingh 

. 51,825,766 

,, apparatus and machinery 

.. 16,842,273 

,, libraries 

5,996,787 

,, bve stock 

1,686,282 

Land Grant Funds 

18,010,398 

Other permanent fundfe 

. . 28,055,615 

Total 

. 160,298,353 


The agricultural and mechanical colleges are the 
Universities of the people in the backwoods, are the High 
Schools of the poor. By their practical instruction they 
have vastly benefited the people . 
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In addition to the agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
the United States possess hundieds of institutions of 
every kind which provide High School tuition in^^all the 
arts and sciences. They cater for general stuctents and 
for specialists, hut they are too numerous and foe varied 
to describe. At any rate, men and women desirous of 
self-improvement, of earnest study, of scientific research, 
can find suitable institutions in eveiy part of the Union. 

The United States ow( undoubtedly much of their 
progress to the abibiy of tlieir leiiders Tlie high ability 
displayed liy American scientists arciiitcet^, engineers, 
chemists, etc , is largely due to the excellence of their 
educational system, and, before all, to the fact that 
education has been so lavishly endowed by the Federal 
Government, the individual States, the cities and towns, 
and by wealthy individuals, that opportunities to acquire 
Knowledge from the best experts and to rise to the highest 
positions in life have been brought to the door of the 
humblest dwellings In the United States the best 
education is not exclusive It is not reserved to the 
select few The highest and the most thorough education 
is not the privilege of a narrov class, but has been brought 
within the reach of all, even of the poorest. Talent is not 
starved for lack of opportunity. The Americans have 
adopted Napoleon's motto, “ La carriere ouverb- aux 
talents ” The ability of America’s leaders in the economic 
field IS so great because the leaders are selected, not from 
a small number of privileged individuals, but from the 
whole body of a great nation Lord Bryce wrote in his 
excellent work The American Commonwealth 

It is the glory of the American Universities, as of those 
of Scotland and Germany, to be freely accessible uO all 
classes of the people . . 

In every civilised country the march of scientific dis- 
covery has led to an enormous increase in the applications 
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of science to productive industry. Tliis has been followed 
by a demand for men conversant with these applications, 
and to supply that demand the teaching of applied science 
has been provided on a scale undr(‘nmed of even a genera- 
tion ago Nowhere, pe}haps not even m Oermany, has 
this movement gone so fust or so fai as m the United 
States While the existing Universities have been 
enlarged by the addition of s(‘ient]fic departments, a host 
of independent or affiliated scientific schools and technical 
institutes have sprung up Most of these have been 
planted in the cities, but the agriciill nral colleges, perhaps 
the most numerous class, are often placed in rural areas. 
Of these latter, many are really secondary sc hools, or are 
teaching engineering quite as much as agriculture, but 
some of the best have experimental farms attached to 
them 

One who surveys the progress of the United States 
during the last fifteen or twenty yeais finds notiiing more 
significant than tlie growth of the Universities in number, 
in wealth, and in the increased attendance of students 
from all ranks of life Iffiey have become national and'.* 
popular in a sense never attained before in any country. . , . 

The Universities and colleges have, taken as a whole, 
rendered an immense service They have brought 
instruction within the reach of every boy and girl of every 
class They receive a larger proportion of the youthful 
population than do any similar institutions in any other 
country. They are resorted to hardly less by those who 
mean to tread the paths of commerce or industry than by 
those who prepare themselves for a learned profession. 
They have turned a University course from being the 
luxury which it has been in the Old World into being 
almost a necessary of life And they have so expanded 
their educational scheme as to provide (in the larger 
institutions) instruction in almost every subject in which 
men and women are likely to ask for it 

Guitteau wrote in his book Government and Politics in 
the United States: 

From the first century a d. down to the very beginning 
of the nineteenth century, (ulucation was almost universally 
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controlled by the Church, and was confined to the 
wealthier classes; while to-day education is generally 
recognised as a function of the State, and its benefits are 
freely offered to aU children, the expense being borne by 
the community Nowhere has this modern conception 
of free public c Jucation been more fully realised than in 
the United States. 

Prrgressive and open-minded men ixever cease learning. 
The acquisition of knowledge comes to an end only with 
the grave. Education in the widest sense of the word 
does not end with the rchool and University Mature 
men may Ix' taught by instruction suitably given and by 
example. Ameijcan statesmen, discarding disdainfully 
the doctrines of laissez faire, have striven to foster the 
national industries, not only by a protective tariff, but 
by all other avcwilable meams as well, and they have 
L nieavoured particularly to increase the economic 
efficiency of the people both by the tuition of grown-up 
individuals and by c.xample 

The great characteristics of American education, as 
given at the schools, colleges and Universities, are two: 
prodigal lavishiicss and great practical efficiency These 
two characteristics are to De found also in the education 
which the American Government supplies to its mature 
citizens. 

The great Government departments of the Union and 
of the individual States composing it, exist not only for 
the purpose of administration, but for that of education 
as well. The greatest and the most important educa- 
tional centre of the United States is situated, not in New 
York or in Boston, not in Chicago or in Philadelphia, but 
in Washington, the Federal Capital In 1917 Professor 
Caullery of the Sorbonne, a French Exchange professor, 
who lectured at Harvard in 1916, published a little book, 
Les Universiies et la kve Scientifique aux iltats-Uriis. 
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The longest chapter contained in it describes the scientific 
Government depai*tmenls at on In that chapter 

we read * 

The Federal Governnu^iit controls onl}' a small portion 
of the national life, becau.^e of the hovei eiisniy possessed 
by the individual States Neverthcdc'ss, it has been able 
to create some institutions vv hicli aie far more important 
than similar institutions which may be found elsewhere. 
Among these the Scientific DepaiiiiK'uts attached to the 
different branches of the Administrntion ai e particularly 
remarkable. Duiing the last lialt t*(‘ntuiy the jiractical 
value of science has been fully realised by tlu* Americans, 
and they have d(‘Vot(;d to science ever-nicreasing amounts 
for the good of the country 

Washington, the seat of the Federal (h)vernment, has 
become an important centn^ of science through the 
growth of the Scientific Government Departnients The 
United States possess a Washington Science, which is 
often compared and contrasted wdh Colh'gc- Science, 
with the Science of the Universities The important 

point to remember is that the Fc^deral Government 
believes in the practical value of s(*ience and that the 
American Government, by promoting science in its 
departments, has undoubtedly bemi largely instrumental 
for the increase in the productive jiow^ei of the nation 
and for the disappearance of the (leadly spirit of con- 
servativism and routine from oconomui life 

As an adequate account of the Scientific Department 
in Washington and of their educational actjvitii^s and 
achievements would require a large volume, T would 
briefly describe one or two of these* departments m the 
words of the most authoritative exponents 

Among the scientific and educational departments of 
the United States, the Department of Agriculture is the 
largest and it is particularly interesting because the value 
of the services whuih it has rendered is clear to all The 
Americans are an intensely practical people Hence 
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the practical utility of an American puMic institution 
may bo gauged to some ('xteiit hy the amount of public 
money which is devotcid to its support and which is spent 
by it The growth of the United States ]>'partment 
of Agricultmc ui importance, in activity and 'u general 
esteem may i hereforc be gaug^'d from the following 
extraordinary figures 

Expenditure of tme United States Departmp^nt of 
Agrh ulture 


Year 

In 1842 




T)oh 

1,000 

In 1800 



. 

5,600 

111 I860 

, , 


, 

40,000 

In 1870 



, , 

i 56,440 

In 188(» 

, , 



199,500 

In 1890 




1,170,139 

In l«on 

. 


, 

3,625,851 

In I91'< 

In 1916 




16,976,022 
. . 28,031,540 


Th(‘ fundh voted for Uic Dciiartinciit. of Agriculture 
have increased nearly two hundredfold since 1870 and 
nearly eightfold since 1900 

Large and small are teriiis of comparison The im- 
portance of the amount voted to the Department of 
Agriculture may he seen by (‘-ompaiison witli the funds 
voted by Parliament for the British Board of Agricrlture 
and Fisheries The two Boards compare financially 
as follov s 

Money voted for the United States Board f Dols £ 

of Agriculture in 1916 28,031,540-^5,606,308 

Money voted for the British Board of 
Agriculture in 1916 . . . . . 341,648 

Salaries paid hy United States Board of 
Agriculture iij 1916 . . .. 10,436,792 2,087,358 

Salaries paid by the Bntish Board of 
Agriculture in 1916 


146,118 
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« 

The United States Board of Agriculture spent in 1016 
fourteen times as much in salaries as the British Board 
of Agriculture, and spent altogetiicj* sixteen times as 
much as the corresponding Biitish institution. 

In 1 903, wlien the American Board of Agriculture was 
still comparatively small and ununpoitant, when it 
spent only about £1,000,000 per year or less than one- 
fifth as much as it is spendim/ now, the Mosely Educa- 
tional Commission irisited the Fnifed Slates Professor 
Henry E Armsti^ ng, F R R , the distinguisiied chemist, 
accompanied it, and he reported after his return * 

Science in the Service of the State. —The most 
striking illustrations of American organising ability are 
to be met with at \\’ashington So far as 1 am aware, 
there is nothing anywhere to compare with the way in^v^ 
which science is being utilised in the service of the State ‘ 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, which is located 
in the capital. 

The Department now comprises the following branches : 

Office of tho Secretary. 

The Weather Bureau. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. 

,, Plant Industry. 

,, Forestry. 

,, Chemistry 

,, Soils. 

,, Statistics 

Division of Entomology. 

,, Biological Survey. 

,, Accounts and Disbursements. 

,, Publications. 

Office of Experimental Stations. 

,, Public Road Inquiries. 

Library. 

. . . On July 1, 1902, the staff numbpred 3,789, of 
whom 1,209 were executive officers, clerks and messengers, 
2,081 scientific investigators, and 499 labourers. 

The Agricultural Department in Washington is not 



merely an office — is also a busy hive of research. A 
large number of laboratories are attached to it, in which 
investigations are being carried on, bearing, in one way 
or another, on problems in agriculture. Much research 
work is also done in the State Experiment Statiops; in 
the mnin, however, these serve to bring rnder the notice 
of far ners the importance of science to agriculture by 
demonstrating the value of methoc’s of cultivation, 
manures, etc There is no question that the research 
work done under the auspict^s of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and in the experiment stations is of tiio very greatest 
value, and is contributing most materially to the develop- 
ment of a;;rjcultural industry To tal e only one illus- 
tration, wiicn^as, Ml 1884, the am omit ox sugar made 
from sugar-lieet war; onl^" about 300 tons, the beet crop 
of fhe past year is estimated to yield 400 000 cons; the 
amount of sugar made in the I'liited States from the 
Siigar-cane being only about 300,000 tons This ex- 
tiaoidinary in jrease, 1 beliei'e, is due yiracticaUy entirely 
^o.the intlucnce exercised from WOishmgton. A map 
sliowing the regions iii which the temperature conditions 
were favouiable to the growth of the sugar-beet was 
first prepared by Dr. VVik^y, the head of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Seed was then issued to farmers in various 
districts, together with directions how it was to be dealt 
with, and the produce was subsequently examined for 
sugar; in this way it was determined where the beet 
could be grown successfully The advantages to be 
derived from the cultivation of the crop were also made 
clear to the farmers. An industry of great importance 
has in this way been gradually brought into existence; 
at the same time, farming practice has been vastly im- 
proved and land has increased considerably in value, 
owing to its having received proper treatment. 

The Department is undoubtedly exercising an extra- 
ordinary influence on the education of farmers by dis- 
tributing literature among them, and by encouraging 
and helping them in every possible way; indeed, it is 
certain that, by one means or another, the American 
farmer is gradually being led to see that science is indis- 
pensable to agriculture 

One branch of work initiated in the Office of Experi- 
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ment Stations at Washington of extreme importance, 
to which reference should also be made, is that relating 
to the iiutrition of man, which has been carried out in 
various parts of the States und<'j tlie supervision of my 
friend Professor Atwater --a fellow- si udent with me in 
Germany in years gone by — ^w^ho initiated the inquiry 
in 1877 The scope and K^^^ults of the i n vrestigation are 
described in the Report of the Director of Experiment 
Stations for the year ending June 190 | Undoubtedly 
the most important and valuable [lart (d this work has 
been that done during recimt yi'ars at the Wesleyan 
University, Middiet ov\ii. Conn , where a large respiration 
chamber has been erected and brought to remarkable 
state of perfection by Professors Atwater and Benedict. 
The installation is a very costly one Tt is possible for 
a man to live within this cliamluT for days or even weeks, 
and for account to be keiit during the whok- time, not 
only of the products of respiration J)ut a]^(' of tlie amount 
of heat given out and the oxygen (‘OiiMinied with a degree 
of a(‘curacy equal to that with which ordinary analyses 
are carried out in a laboratory No better illustration 
can be given of the amount of thought, and care which 
is now being devoted to investigations of practical im- 
portance in the United States 1 went specially to 
Middletown to examine the apparatus, and was gratified 
beyond measure , to see it alone w^as worth a pilgrimage 
to America The investigations winch c‘an be carried 
out with such a chamber are of far-reaching importance, 
and touch very closely on the domain of household 
economics It is much to be desired that we, on this 
side, should be able to do similar work 

The Geological Survey is also a well-organised depart- 
ment in Washington. The wealth of material at the 
disposal of American geologists is extraordinary. If 
opportunity beget supply, we may look to America as 
the breeding-ground of geologists in the future Besides 
field work and the attendant office work, the department, 
now carries on scientific research work on geological 
problems It has a well-equipped Chemical Department, 
at the head of which is Professor Clarke, who a few months 
ago delivered in Manchester the leciture commemorative 
of the centenary of Dalton's atomic theory.. Much 
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valuable work has been done in this department, which 
is now quite the seat of authority lU mineral analysis. 
Dr. Hillebraud, the senio,r meinber of Professor Clarke’s 
staff, being probably the most accomphshed and experi- 
enced analyst of the day ; 

Lastly, iu may be mentioned that a Bureau of f indards 
has recently bttiii established at Washington to do work 
on the lines of that done by oar Standards Department, 
the Board of Trade and the National Physical Labomtory, 
but with a wider outlook than an^ oi these and well 
provided with funds. 

Wlien we consider iiow unco-ordmated our e^orts are, 
how little public appreeiation ('xi-;ts v>>f the value of 
science lo the coin in unity, it l^ impossible not to feel 
envious of w^hat is going on in Washington It would 
well repay us to iiUj^inre very t*ul4 nito the causes which 
hdvo operated to pio^luce a willingness in America to 
listen to counsel wliu^h here passes altogether unheeded 
Something mu^t ho done to creatt‘ a public belief in the 

due of knowltidge, which will load us to co-ordinate 
our scatteied efforts. So long as our outlook is merely 
insular, the lutui*e may appe.ir to afford little promise; 
but if we eoiisidei the possibilities the Empire affords, 
there is no reason why our outlook should not be as 
hojielul as that of the Jnited States The resources at 
om* disposal, tlie agricultural possibilities within the 
Empire, may well be regardf'd as boundless; but we need 
to make ourselves acquainted with them and to take 
concerted measures to exploit them To this end, it 
is all-important to constitute effective central organi ‘na- 
tions in this country similar to those which exist in the 
United States. 


In 1902, when the United States Department of Agri- 
culture spent only about £1,000,000 per year, it had a 
staff of nearly 4,000, of whom more tiian 2,000 were 
scientific investigators. Since then the staff has been 
more than quadrupled. The United States Secrotaiy 
of Agriculture commands now a veritable army of experts 
A University has a t\yofold purpose: research and 

12 
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tuition. The United States Board of Agriculture acts 
like a gigantic University. It carries out research by 
thousands of experts of its own. In addition, research 
is carried on independently by thousands of experts 
employed by the richly endowe<l Dei)artments of Agri- 
culture belonging to the individual States. The results 
of these investigations and of the experiments made by 
private societies and individuals are collected, sifted and 
classified at Washington, and are then communicated 
to the agriculturists by means of pamphlets, books, etc. 
As adjectives do not suffice to describe the colossal 
literary activity, the teaching activity, of the United 
States Board oi Agriculture, I would endeavour to des- 
scribe it by means of figures Mr J A. Arnold, the 
Chief of the Division of Publications, in Jus Report for 
1910, stated that in the com'se of that ;>car the United 
States Board of Agriculture issued 1,983 publications 
which togethei contained 42,503 jiages dhe number 
of pages published in that single yiMr by the American'^J', 
agricultural authorities was tw^ice as great as the number 
of pages contained in the Encyclopcedia Britannica, 
The entire literature published in 1910 by the Board of 
Agriculture came to 25,190 469 copies, of which 4,424,300 
were issued by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 4,034,000 
by the Ofiice of Experiments Stations, 1,703,225 by the 
Bureau of Animal Indust ry, etc Commenting upon this 
incredible and almost unimaginable output, Mr. Arnold 
stated : 

No other Government publishes as many public docu- 
ments as the United States, and no other executive 
department of the Government issues as many publica- 
tions as the Department of Agriculture. It is the function 
of this Department to acquire and disseminate useful 
information in regard to agriculture. With the rapid 
increase in population of the country, and the consequent 
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increasing demand for publications, it became apparent 
many years ago that the Department could probably 
never secure an appropriation sufficient for printing 
enough documents to supply the demand. Congress 
has, however, provided a solution of the problem by 
authorising the sale of Government publicatioixS at a 
nominal price Under the ojieration of a provision of 
the law, the Superintendent uf Documents can reprint 
and sell any publication, so long as there is a demand for 
it, without any expense to this Department. Conse- 
quently, by paying the prici^ affixed by law, applicants 
are able to secure documents which can no longer be 
obtained fii^in the Department, and which would not 
otherwise be available, owing to the insufficiency of the 
department’s fund for printing additional copies 

The United States Department of Agricultm’e teaches 
nut only by me'ins of its publications — it might fitly be 
described as the greatest coriespoiideiice school lu the 
w ^rCi — but alsv> by lectmnng, as does every University. 
However, while at the Universities the st/udents have to 
come to the lecturers, the lecturers and demonstrators 
of the Department of Agricultm'e go to the agriculturists. 
The United ^States Department of Agriculture found it 
particularly difiieult to improve cultivation among the 
backward and largely illiterate negroes in the South. 
Therefore it resolved to leform their methods by ‘‘ agents 
in the field”, and as negroes are often extremely sus- 
picious ol white men when they come offering them 
advice for nothing, many coloured lecturers and demon- 
strators are especially trained for the purpose. In his 
Report ^or 1910 the Hecretary of Agriculture stated with 
regard to the activity of his Department in the South : 

From 1904 to 1909 there was an increase from 1 to 
362 agents in the field. The number has now reached 
450, and the demand for more is urgent. More than 
76,000 farmers are receiving direct instruction on their 
farms, . . . 
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It has been found by experience thal the only way to 
reach some farmers and to get them to follow better 
methods of farming is through their boys. Where a 
farmer’s boy has been enlisted in a corn club and pro- 
duced on his fatluT’s farm an acre of tjorn yielding from 
50 to 200 bushels at a cost of not more than 30 cents a 
bushel, the farmer is no longer sceptical about improved 
farm methods. 

In 1909 there were 10,543 boys enrolled jii these clubs. 
In 1910 the number lias increased to 40,225 This 
featuie of tlie work lias aroused unboiind(;d interest and 
enthusiasm and turned attention toward the farm. 
Public-spirited citizens in the vaiious Southern States 
have contributed $40,000 for prizes for these boys Prize- 
winners in lour States were given trips to Washington 
and awarded diplomas of merit This year sucli trips 
are offered from every Southern State tliiough bankers%« 
associations, boaids of trade, educational associations^ 
private citizens and state fans (loveinors and Hupeir- 
intendents of public instruction 'v^ill give diplomas similar 
to thosi‘ earned last year to all boys who make excellent 
1 t‘Cords 

When a boy makes a thorough study of corn it is easier 
to succeed with other ciops Some of tlie boys in the 
boll-wecvil parishes of Louisiana have not only broken 
the records m corn production there, but- have achieved 
the same extiaordinary results wdth cotton, potatoes, 
onions, and other crops 

Marked changes in general farm methods and in the 
economic life of the people do not take place m a single 
year. The few demonstrations in each neighbourhood 
the first year attract attention and dispel doubt, the 
second year brings increasing success, and the third year 
usually marks the beginning of the general adoption of 
the changed methods, though time is required t o make the 
adoption universal and thorough in a community. 

Consecutive Secretaries of Agriculture have commented 
on the practical utility of their Departments with justi- 
fiable pride. For instance, the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated in his Report of 1906: 
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' The work of the Department oi Am culture has already^ 
had results which arc .valued at HJI^ eds of millions of ‘ 
dollars annually, and yet the J3^iplnent feels that it; 
has barely crossed the threshold of" its mission of dis^, 
covery and education. Co-operating to the same ends 
are sixty Experiment Stations in fifty-one Suites and 
territories, the vSixty-three Agricultural Colleges, thousands 
of farmers institute meetings yearly, many excellent 
agricultural periodical publications, and new instructive 
books. Then tlierc is a new line of work which is so 
productive of results that it is constantly extending, and 
that is the Demonstration Farm, the encouragement of 
individual farmers to change their agriculture so as to 
multiply their yield and their prolits, and thus afford 
object-lessons to other farmers Thus it appears that 
forces are now work w'hich %ill very considerably 
increase the proc^0ion of the farms within a generation, 
and which pr()mis^t/(> continue that increase indefinitely. 

1*110 sterling w’orth of the educational work done by the 
United States Department of Agriculture has been 
gratefully recognised by America’s ablest statesmen 
For instance, President Roosevelt stated at Sioux Falls 

The t)epartment of Agiiculture devotes its whole 
energy to working for the weltare of farmers and stock- 
growers In every section of our (jountry it aids them in 
their constantly increasing search for a better agricul- 
tural education It helps not only them, but all the 
nation, in seeing that our exports of meats have clean 
bills of health, and that there is rigid inspection of all 
meats that enter into inter-State commerce Thirty- 
eight million carcasses were inspected during the last 
fiscal year. Our stock-growlers sell forty-five million 
dollars’ worth of live-stock annually, and these animals 
must be kept healthy or else our people will lose their 
trade. Our exports of plant products to foreign countries 
amount to over six hundred million dollars a year, and 
there is no branch of its work to which the Department 
of Agriculture devotes more care Thus the Department 
has been successfully introducing a macaroni wheat from 
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the headwaters of i^e Volga, which grows successfully 
in ten inches of railS^li and by this means wheat-growing 
has been successfully extended westward into the semi- 
arid region Two million bushels of this wheat were 
grown last year ; and being suited to dry conditions, it 
can be used for forage as well as for food for man 

The Department of Agriculture has been helping our 
fruit men to establish markets abroad by studying 
methods of fruit preservation through refrigeration and 
through methods of handling and packing. On the Gulf 
coasts of Louisiana and Texas, thanks to the Department 
of Agriculture, a ricc suitable to the region was imported 
from the Orient, and the rice crop is now practically 
equal to our needs in this country, whereas a few years 
ago it supplied but one~fourtli of them The most 
important of our farm products is the grass crop : and to 
show what has been done with grasses, I need only allude 
to the striking change made in the entire Wf'st by the 
extended use of aKalfa 

Moreover, the Department has taken the lead in the 
effort to prevent the deforestation of the country. Where 
there are forests we seek to preserve them, and on the 
once treeless plains and the prairies we are doing our 
best to foster the habit of tree-planting among our people. 
In my own lifetime I have seen wonderful changes brought 
about by this tree-planting here in your own State and in 
the States immediately around it 

On December 3, J901, President Roosevelt stated in 
his “ Messages to Congress ” • 

The Department of Agriculture during the past fifteen 
years has steadily broadened its work on economic lines, 
and has accomplished results of real value in upbuilding 
domestic and foreign trade It has gone into new fields 
until it is now in touch with all sections of our country 
and with tw^o of the island grouj)s that have lately come 
under our jurisdiction, whose people must look to agri^ 
culture as a livelihood It is searching the world for 
grains, grasses, fruits and vegetables specially fitted for 
introduction into localities in the several States and 
territories where they may add materially to our resources. 
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By scientific attention to soil borvey and possible new 
crops, to breeding of new varieties' uf plants, to experi- 
mental shipments, to animal industry and pphed chemis- 
try, very practical aid has been given our farming and 
stock-growing interests The products of the farm have 
taken an unprc'^edented place in our export trade during 
the year that has just closed 

The United States Industrial Commission cf 1902 
reported : 

Agriculture has derived more benefit from the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriciulture and from its 
administrative work than from any of our Federal 
legislation The annual injury to fruit and grain from 
the ravages of insects would probably be double what 
it is now but foi the work of the Department. The 
distribution of w(3ather forecasts has been of incalculable 
^aiue in aiding farmers to give timely care to crops. 
Its experiments in proving the adaptation of crops to 
climates and soils have developed agriculture into a science, 
and thus alike benefited the industry and the country 
in general. 

It would be easy to fill a large volume with similar 
pronouncements made by the most eminent American 
statesmen and the leading agriculturists 

The United States Department of Agriculture has for 
many years, through its Bureau of Chemistry, made 
exhaustive investigations relating to the adulteration of 
food and to the effect of the various preservatives used 
upon the human system These investigations are carried 
on not only by chemical analyses made in the laboratory 
but also by practical experiments made upon men. The 
Department of Agriculture has in its employment a 
number of selected young men, mostly chemical enthu- 
siasts, called ‘'The Poison Squad,’’ who submit them- 
selves cheerfully to lengthy and dangerous tests, including 
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the taking of adulterated foods and preservatives, for 
the benefit of science and of the human race. 

Other departments of tine Ff‘deral trovernment and of 
the Governments of the individual States resemble the 
United States Department of Agriculture by their ener- 
getic and useful activities The industrial and commercial 
interests of the United States l>e(ui vastly benefited 
by the scientific branches of tlie Depar t merit of Commerce 
and Labour, by the excellent Patent Office, which Great 
Britain might copy with advantag(‘, and liy the ably 
directed Bureau of Standards The efficitiu'y of the 
American railways lias been vastly increased by the 
Inter-State Commerce (Commission, which has abolished 
the unfair di scrim illations which foi incrly prevailed in 
favour of large shippers and of certain localities That 
Commission has brought about uniformity in railway 
equipment, uniformity and lucidity of railway accounting, 
the introduction of an excellent aiironiati(; signalling 
system, of automatn; eouplcM s on th(‘ railways, etc , and 
its utility has been gratefully a(*knowledged even by the 
railways themselves. Thf^ funds voiced for the Inter- 
State rbramercc (commission iiavc* increased from 
$242,914 in 1900 to $5,016,136 in 1916 The investiga- 
tions and publications of the Geologi(*al Surv(*y are in- 
valuable to all who aie interested m miiiing. All these 
scientific services aie lavishly endowed with funds. 
Altogether the Federal Government spends on the 
principally scientific services about £10,000,000 per 
year. 

The United States Government and the Governments 
of the single States try to educate the grown- up in the 
best and most scientific methods of business, not only by 
tuition, but also by example Most of the great Govern- 
ment Departments are run like largi', well-organised 
businesses They are models of administrative efficiency. 
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The American Government oflSees are staffed, not with 
duU bureaucratic automatons, not with human derelicts 
and petrefacts, but with keen, open-minded and striving 
business men. While the prodacthe Government under- 
takings of Europe ai’c, as a rule, models of /'arte and 
of bureaucratic incompetence, many of the American 
Government undertakings are executed with extra- 
ordinary ability, rapidity and efficiency at surpasingly 
low cost The Panama Canal, many of the great irrigation 
works m all parts of the Union, the regulation of river 
courses, etc* , have been executed, by the Federal Govern- 
ments, through the Army Engim*(?rs with such ability 
and at so low a c ost as to be a model to private engineers 
and contractors The Government Printing Works at 
vVashington are probably the largest and the most 
efficieni print e,rs in the world, etc. 

^he wealth of nations depends obviously less on the 
possession of great natural resources than on the ability 
and act-iv^ity of the men who exploit them. While a 
good genei al and classical education, given on traditional 
lines, produces men of culture who may be delightful 
talkers and companions, but who may possess no par- 
ticular qualification for assisting or directing the produc- 
tion of wealth, a good practical and scientific education, 
given to the largest possible number of people, is a most 
powerful instrument for achieving national economic 
success. In a world in which scientific production, 
scientific transport and scientific commerce liave become 
general, success falls naturally to trained scientific ability. 
The rapid and vast industrial progress of the United 
States and of Germany is largely due to the general 
appreciation and the energetic promotion of education, 
while England’s industrial backwardness is largely due 
to indifference to education on the part of both masters 
and men After all, rough unskilled workers can only 
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do rough and unskilled work. We read in the Report 
on Technical Education pnlilished l)y the United States 
Commissioner of Labom* in 1902 

To determine the progrc ss of trade education in Europe 
during the /ast two or ihrot decades one turns to Germany 
rather than to any other country, because of the great 
impetus that trade education has there rc'ceived, and 
because its development has corresponded with a most 
remarkable advance of pure scientific knowledge on the 
one hand and of industry on the othcir It is inevitable 
that some causal ermnection should be seen between 
these two conditions 

All English teachers deplore the lack of enthusiasm 
for education among all classes A serious obstacle 

to the progress of technical education ns the indifference'^^ 
of employers . Anothei very serious ob^t.icle — ^in^' 
fact, the most seiious of all- -is tlu' ])oor goneial educa- 
tion of the English woikman Nc‘arl 3 ^ all of the artisan 
class leave school at twelve oi thirteen, and after earning 
small amounts in doing odd jobs about the streets or in 
factories, settle down at/ fifteen or sixteen as general 
labourers or factory operatives, or enter upon the learning 
of a tra«le AVhen they go to the evening technical 
classes at fifteen or sixtc^en, they have forgotten much 
of what t hey knew ujion leaving the elementary school 

In winter, 19o2, the late Mr. Alfred Mosely, a retired 
merchant, sent to the United States i\i his own expense 
a Commission of expeits, who were asked to study and to 
compare the British and American educational systems 
and to express then opinion m writing Mr Mosely 
himself reported: 

One of the things that struck me, all through the 
United States, was the large amount of money devoted 
to educational purposes, the buildings being magnificent 
and the cipiipmcmt lavish The teachers seemed fired 
with enthusiasm, and there is a thirst for knowledge 
shovn by pupils of all ages which is largely lacking in 
our own country. Tn contrast to our education, which 
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has to a large extent been “ classical/’ I found that in 
America it is the “ practical ” subjects which are prin- 
cipally taught, and technical classes and schools are to 
be found everywhere There are also excellent oppor- 
tunities for those going into the professions to take up 
classical subjects; but with the ordinarj^ “ everyday ’’ 
boy who has to fight his way in the world the bulk of the 
time is devoted to practical subjects likely to be of most 
use to him in after-life American boys remain a" school 
much longer than is the case here, often, in addition, 
passing through to the secondary schools and colleges at 
little or no expense lo their parents or themselves 

My observations lead me to believe that the average 
American boy when he leaves school is infinitely better 
fitted for his vocation and struggle in life than the English 
boy, and in consequence there are in the United States 
a smaller propOT’tion of “ failures,” and fewer who slide 
dov nhill and t ventually join the pauper, criminal, or ” sub- 
merged tenth " class The aim of education in America 
IS to make every boy fit for some definite calling in life, 
and my own experience leads me to think that nearly 
every lad , if properly tr aim'd fit for something 

Another point that struck me was the intense belief 
of the Americans in the education of the masses. They 
feel that their country cannot progress and prosper with- 
out it . Further, from a purely business point of 
view, Americans see in the money spent on education 
a magnificent investment for their country . . 

Again, whilst British rich men spend large sums upon 
sport of various kinds, it appears to be the hobby of 
moneyed Americans to devote enormous amounts of 
money to the endowment and equipment of various 
educational institutions. They pass their lives in strenu- 
ous work, and their labours in building up industries and 
developing territory arc of infinite value to their people, 
recalling what was the ideal of the late Cecil Rhodes — 
viz., that the truest philanthropy consists in creating 
industries and fields of industry to occupy the masses 
and afford them remunerative employment . 

Personally T credit the American nation with an intense 
ambition not only to laise themselves individually, but 
also to use their efforts for the raising of their fellows and 
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for the furtherance f)f civilisation . I have heard 
it urge^d that iii Anienca there no cU 'stoeracy but that 
of money I beg to difTer The .ontention may on the 
sui'face appear to be true, but it tlu matter lie probed a 
little deeper it will be foend that in lealily the aristocracy 
of money s an aristocracy of brains 

Mr E. W. Black, Mayor of Xoltrngliam an<l Chairman 
of the Nottingham} Education t'ommiflee rejiorted^ 

The great facts reuiammg with me as the result of my 
educational investigations in America aie — 

(1) That public opinion is much moie strongly in 
favour of education tlian m this eountiy , 

(2) That the scholais in America take a keeiiei interest^'-y 
in their studies than is generally ap])aieut liere, and 

(3) That the tc‘aching given in the cleiiKuitary schobla 
produces a meni.il ali^tness and i(‘adin(‘s.> of mind to a 
greater extent tlian is secnired in tins country 

The people of America believe in education, and they 
are wnllmg to pay for it They regard it as an invest- 
ment of then money on whiidi the}^ get a good return. 
The peop]<‘ of England are only half-persuaded of the 
value of education, and theic are still many who regard 
even the present expenditure as (‘xtravagant 

In England th(' great majority of tlu‘ tdiildron leave 
school at the (‘arliest possible moment they go out to 
work to help to increase the family income Ju America 
the childien stay lougei at Nchool, and one of tlie loading 
educational experts in America said to me, “ ^\'e fiiul 
that there is a direct ratio bidueeii the number of years 
spent in school and the jirodiictive capa(‘i1y of 1 lie scholars 
in dollais and cents ” 

Professor Papillon stated 

To sum up what has struck mo most forcibly in a short 
and imperfec't survey of a wide field is first, of all the 
attitude of the American people towards pubhe education 
as a prime necessity of national life, for which hardly any 
expenditure can be too great, and next its eminently 
practical popular character . . . 
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The educational systems of America have the me 
and defects of much else in that great, but as yet in- 
finished, ccnmiry They are full of life and ot .gy; 
freely, not to ay rashly, experimental; innov -ting, 
renewing, abanaoning, sacrificing, now one point, now 
another, whetlier of ideas or practice, in the effort at 
growth and development. Tliey are less systematically 
and scientifically thought ouo beforehand than the more 
symmetrica] systems of Continental Europe, bu» they 
are, perhaps, for that very reason, mon^ suggestive to 
ourselves, to a free people feeling its way along the same 
road. 

Councilloi John Whitburn, of tin Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Education (Committee, reported 

I spent some days with 125 olficers of the Cash Register 
Works, and found that everyone had received a good 
education of s( me sort I was assured bj’’ the chief of the 
inventions Department of that concern that 'Mlie best 
and most of their inventions and improvements of 
machinery were brought about by those who were best 
educated and who were able to embody then ideas m a 
creditable drawing. This is the sort of testimony one 
meets witli on every hand. In the United States, more 
than in any other country, one finds that the business 
man is also an educator, and that the educator is a 
business man also. . 

The American business man is more often an educa- 
tionalist than an active politician Nearly every large 
industrial concern has some sort of educational centiv*, or 
department, into which is directed an enormous amount of 
money and personal energy The money spent- on public 
education by no means represents the whole effort of the 
nation to raise itself to a higher intellectual level. . . . 

As the result of his superior education, the American 
workman requires less supervision and direction than is 
customary in this country . . So eager are the 
American workmen to acquire a technical knowledge of 
their trades that the authorities of the Pratt Institute 
informed us that they were reluctantly oorapeiled to 
refuse one-half of those who applied for admission to 
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their classes for engineering drawing. This great insti- 
tution employs no fewer than J 15 teachers. 

Amerj<*in induvStrial progrohs js due niore than any- 
thing else to the determiiiaiion shown by the American 
workmg classes to equip them^elv iv^ in ilu mo^t thorough- 
going fashion. Hundieds of emjdoyir^ testify to the 
fact that there lias been an mipiov'eineii! in the quality 
of the work and an increase in tn(‘ quaulity of the output 
as the result of technr al educaiioii xVIr Johnson, 

Director of the Baldwin Locomotive WorKs, inlormed me 
that the trade and manual training scliools are indis- 
pensable, wiiilsl the technical schools have made the 
country great. . 

On every hand 1 saw the evidence of a scientific and 
technical training in industrial operations At the 
National Cash Register Works 1 saw machines m opera- 
tion which take 103 sejiarale cutlmg and boring tools, 
and I was assmed that these luaciunes were all evolved 
by their own employc^es There is uigent n(*od for 

all those wlio are in any way concerned about Ihe future 
of the British industries to give tlie most earnest con- 
sideration to the question of tlio pi<ielieai education of 
our artisan class 

I spent the last three weeks of my tunc in tlie United 
States in visiting a large number ol industrial concerns 
and in studying the conditions under which the workmg 
people of the country live and labour I formed a very 
High opinion of the American workeis of both sexes. 
The men are alert, highly mteliigent, sober and self- 
respecting in th<j highest degree. The American workman 
is invariably courteous and accommodating — a word, 
a gentleman With respect to the women who work for 
a living, 1 have been delighted to observe the evidence 
of a superior culture of the intellect and character. . . . 
The far-seeing American employer recognises that there 
is a substantial economic value behind every reform which 
contributes to the intellectual vigour and the personal 
comfort and happmess of every employee. 

The Enghsh educational system is ^grossly inefficient. 
It does not adequately prepare the people for the struggle 
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of life. It creates inefficient leaders and an equally 
inefficient rank and file Professor Huxley wrote many 
years ago: “We study in these days not to know, but to 
pass, the consequence being that we pass and don’t know.” 
That is, unfortunately, still true. British education is 
largely a sham which creates sham experts and sham 
leaders. 

The United States owe their vast wealth not merely 
to the great extent of thei. territory and of the natural 
resources contained mi it, but also, and pai ticularly, to 
the energy and ability wi^h whicli the re sources of nature 
have been exploited by the peop e The energy and 
ability of the American peojde are very largely due to the 
practical and thorough education and training which 
they have reepued Their abilities are rather acquired 
than inborn AmericaV (*(*onomi^ success is largely due 
to'the fact tliat, in the \\ords of the lat.c Mr (Jlioatc, 

“ education is the chief industry of the nation ” The 
territory and the lesourcos of the British Empire are 
vastly greater than tliose of the United States The 
British Empire may therefore far exceed the United States 
in white inhabitants, in agriculture, in the manufacturing 
industries, in wealth and in power, if the British people are 
willing to learn from America’s example. 



CHAPTER VII 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL AFTLU THK WAR* 

It is generally agreed that the prei^c'at W'ar will open a 
new chapter in the history of the world At it s conclusion 
the present generation will be laced with a number of 
most important probhnns, tlie solution ol which will 
affect future generations for centuries to come It will 
give rise to a new set of conditions in the lelations between 
the nations of the world It may jieriiuuienlly affinh the 
relations lietw'een rulers and ruled It is bound *to 
revolutionise completely economic cjonditions, tuid particu- 
larly the relations between labour and capital At the 
end of the VA^ar all the combatant nations will be left with 
a staggering burden of war debts JJemolnlisation will 
have to take place gradually, and will be vejy costly. 
Great Britain will have a National Debt amounting at 
least to £10,000,000,000 It lemains to be seen whether 
the vast sums lent to Britain’s Allies can be repaid, and 
whether substantial indemnities can be obtained from 
Germany and her Allies As Belgium, Frances, Serbia, 
Rumania, Poland and Russia, whose territories have been 
devastated, have naturally the first claim upon such 
indemnities, little may be left to satisfy the claims of 
Great Britain 

The British Empire is in the happy position that it 
possesses in the Dominions and Colonies unlimited latent 
wealth. A century ago the Overseas possessions of this 

* Fiom The inUibh Dommiotih Ytw-BooL, 1918. 
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country were wortli a few paltrj millions. Since tlien 
their wealth has rai)i(lly mcreasea Iii a few years it will 
approach that of the MothcrlaDd, and in a few decades 
it should vastly exceed it. It stands to reason that the 
Dominions and Colonies can bear, as they would wish, 
p^trt of the War Debt Besides, the undeveloped re- 
sources of the Empire might in part be reserved for the 
repayment of the War Debt Beforf' the War British 
yearly budgets showAiig a national expenditure of 
£200,0()(),()()0 seemed monstrous Aftei the War a national 
expenditure ( /f £600 ,000,000 per year may seem exceedingly 
moderate. 

British workers have become accustomed to a vastly 
imin-oved standard of living, to better food, bettei furni- 
tuie, better clotlios, r.iore amusements, etc. I’hey will 
ic»t care to go l/ack to the lovs wages and the conditions 
^ . ich prevailed before the War Moreover, the men in 
the trenches have lubbed shoulders with men from Canada, 
Australia, New ZeuLind, South Africa and the Uinted 
States, and iiave been maae acquainted by them with 
labour conditions across the sea As Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and South African wages are also 
approximately three times as high as are Bntish wages, 
British wage- earners would migrate to the Dominions 
and to the United States iii millions should they not 
obtain after the War largely increased wages comparable 
with those paid in the new countries We must accustom 
ourselves to the idea that British wages will have to be 
Americanised. 

Vast burdens will be tlirown upon the nation, the 
taxpayers, and particularly upon the employers, the 
capitalists Happily, there is reason for believing that 
the economic difficulties caused by the War will not 
overwhelm this country — ^that they may prove a blessing 
in disguise. Men are born idlers. They work, as a rule, 

13 
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only when compelled. Civilisation is at its lowest in 
the happiest climes where men tan live without work, 
and it is most highly developed wher(‘ a rigorous climate or 
bard social conditions force men to produce intensively. 
The most powerful promoter of civilisation is the tax 
collector. The enormous increase in taxation caused 
by the ruinously expensive war against Imperial and 
Republican France a century ago brought about a tre- 
mendous expansion of British industry It made this 
country the worksliop of the world. The Civil War 
of 1861“ 1865 was responsible for vastly increased taxa- 
tion which, in turn, raised the American industries to 
the highest point of etticiency The pic'.sent War Debt 
and very high taxation required by it should prove an 
invaluable stimulus to British capital and labour Th^ 
War is likely to treble peimauently the national expen- 
diture and taxation 1 1 is bound to lead to a vast increase 
in wages. I intend to show that the increased taxes 
and wages can easily be found by Americanising British 
production, and that the War, tar from impoverishing 
this country, may ultimately vastly enrich both Mother- 
land and Empire, 

Before the War American wages were approximately 
three times as high as were British w^ages In 1916 the 
United States Department of Labour published a volume 
of some three hunched pages entitk‘d Union Scale of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, May 1st, 1914. Wage 
figures are given in it for a number of the more important 
American towns. Perhaps the most interesting American 
town with regard to wages is Chicago, because it is the 
most international. Being situated between East and 
West, the wages paid in Chicago are above those paid 
is some of the Eastern towns, such as Boston and Phila- 
delphia, and below some of the Western towns such as 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. On May 1, 1914, the 
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following weekly wages were p lid in Chicago in some 
representative occupations • 




DoU. 

£ 

B 

d. 

Bakers' forejnen, day work . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

99 

,, night wolk 

22 

4 

8 

0 

99 

second-hands, day work 

18 

3 

12 

0 

99 

,, night work . . 

2(> 

4 

0 

0 

Bakers' 

Bohemian biead, oven-men, day 

20 

4 

0 

0 

99 

,, » uight 

22 

4 

8 

0 

99 

,, ,, second-hands, day 

18 

3 

12 

0 

99 

„ night 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bakers' 

Hebiew bread foremen 

26 

5 

4 

0 

99 

,, ,, second hands 

23 

4 

12 

0 

Bakers’ 

Scandinavian biead, toiemen, day 

20 

4 

0 

0 

9 9 

„ ,, night 

22 

4 

8 

0 

Bakers’ 

Scandinavian b'ead, second-hands, 





day 

Bakers’ 

Scandinavian bread, second-hands, 

18 

3 

12 

0 

night 


20 

4 

0 

0 

^'leklayors 

33 

6 

12 

0 

9 9 

sewoi and caisson woik 

55 

11 

0 

0 

Carpenters 

28 60 

5 

14 

5 

Cement woikers 

28 60 

5 

14 

5 

Builders’ labourers 

17 60 

3 

10 

5 

Tile -layers 

33 

6 

12 

0 

Coal-carters, one horse 

15 

3 

0 

0 

99 

two hoi SC8 

18 

3 

12 

0 

99 

three horses 

21 

4 

4 

0 

Boiler-makers, manufacturing shops 

21 60 

4 

6 

5 

99 

outside 

27 50 

5 

10 

0 

Moulders 

24 

4 


0 

Compositors, English , . 

24 

4 

16 

0 

99 

Bohemian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

99 

German 

24 

4 

16 

0 

99 

Norwegian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

99 

Pohsh 

21 

4 

4 

0 

99 

Swedish 

24 

4 

16 

0 


The wages given were minimum wages. The hours 
of labour were rather short In the baking trade in 
Chicago they ranged from 48 to 54 hours per week. In 
the building trade they were 44 hours per week. The 
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carters worked 6G hours, the metal woi kers from 44 to 
64 hours, Hie compositors 48 hours, etc ATany employers 
pay more than the union rate of wages Overtime on 
weekdays is as a rule the standard rate and a half, and 
overtime on Sundaj^s and holidays is paid usually at twice 
the normal wage A Chicago bricklayer earns 3s. an 
hour on weekdays and 6s an liour on Sundays 

It will be noticed that the average wage of skilled 
workers js about £5 per week, vvliik^ tlu^ average wage 
of unskilled labourers comes to from £3 to £4 per week, 
and that the wage paid to Gerniau, Czech, Norwegian, 
Polish, Scandmaviaii and Hebrew workers is approxi- 
mately as high as that paid to native Americans and to 
Englishmen Offi(‘ials and s<ilary earneis receive simi- 
larly high pa3^ J^olicemeii receiv*' on joining 
or £200 per year, and att(*i‘ five years' service as first- 
grade patiol men they obtain $J,t00, or £280, wliich is 
equal to £5 8s pei week The wagers of finmien, postmen, 
servants, ik^rks, oilice-boys, shop-girls, agricultural 
laboui'crs, etc , are similarly high. 

British workers have frequently agitated for consider- 
ably increased wages, but their demands have hitherto 
been ojiposed by thtir employeis, who usually have 
pleaded that a considerable incn'ase in wages was impos- 
sible; that they were v/orking with a nariow margin of 
profit; that a considerable addition to the wages bill 
would so greatly increase the cost of production that they 
would have to shut down, because they could not sell 
their productions at an enhanced price in the world's 
markets, and not even in the home market. There was 
no doubt a good amount of truth in the arguments used. 

Although American wages, both for skilled and un- 
skilled labour, were before the War approximately three 
times as high as corresponding British wages, American 
commodities were sold freely in neutral countries, and 
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even in competition with British productions made by 
cheap labour. In many liiies American goods were 
even far clieaper than similar British wares By far the 
cheapest motor cars obtainable in this country are Fords 
and other Am rican machines which are produced by 
very highly paid labour This fact suffices to show that 
lowness of wages does not necessarily mean cheapness 
of pioduction If the one led to the other it would 
logically follow that industrial supremacy should not be 
in the hands of the United Slates but in those of China 
and India 

The fact that the American industries can successfully 
compete with the British low- wage indust i ies is not due 
to dumjiing All who have gone to the United States 
or who have closely studied Amciican economic affairs 
know that America produces as cheaply as does this 
country, treble wages notwithstanding American agri- 
cultural and industrial productions are sold at about the 
same price wholesale as are the equivalent British pro- 
duc.tions. Sometimes they are a little dearer and some- 
times they are clieajicr People who complain about the 
high cost of living in America usually think of the dearness 
of everything where personal services are involved. 
The fact that wholesale prices in England and America 
are about equally high notwithst anding the vast diffei ^nces 
in wages can best be seen by comparing the prices of 
certain standard commodities such as steel, or steel 
rails, or plain cotton goods, or wheat, or meat, in England 
and the United States during a number of year's. 

Notwithstanding treble wages, the American industries 
as a wliole produce as cheaply as the British industries, 
and sometimes more cheai>ly, be(*ause the American 
workers produce approximately three times as much as 
do their British colleagues They succeed in this because 
the American industrie s are on the whole better organised 
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and more scientifically managed, and especially because 
the American ^^orkers have noi< only better machines, 
as is fairly generally knovTi, but also because the engine- 
power per thousand workers is approximately three 
times as great as is British engine-power These asser- 
tions seem incredible, but are true If we wish to com- 
pare British and American output per worker per year 
we must turn to the American and British Censuses of 
Production The British Census of Production was 
taken in 1907 and an American (Vnsus m 1909. The 
two years lie so near together that one ma}^ fairly compare 
results. 

There is, of (course, a difficulty in comparing thd 
efficiency of British and American labour In the fi!rOT 
place, the industries in the two countries have not alwajW 
been officially classified in th(‘. same manner Therefore 
nianj^ industries, such as the iron industry, cannot be 
compared by means of the Census figures Jn the second 
place tib(‘ qualities of American and British produce 
frequently differ videly These considerations have 
necess<irily narrowed the range of comparable figures. 

The following table contains statistics relating to some 
British and American industries which may fairly be 
compared The^ will show conclusively that in many 
of the comparable industries the American workers 
produce approximately thioe times as large a quantity 
of goods as do their English colleagues, and that they 
succeed in producing three times as much not because 
they work three times as bard, but because, as is also 
shown in the table, the United States use in the identical 
industries approximately three times as much horse- 
power per thousand men as does Great Britain. The 
following figures were published by me in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, 1913, and in the Nineteetith Century 
of December, 1915 They have b(^on widely discussed 
and criticised in the leading technical journals, such as 
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Engineering and The Engineer, and by many eminent 
ind jstrialists, but they have hitherto not been success- 
fully challenged * 
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A glance at the figures given shows that in boots and 
shoeb, cardboard boxes, clothing, cotton goods, clocks 
and watches, cutlery and tools, etc , American production 
per worker is approximately three times as great as is 
British product! per worker, and that the rtartling 
difference is accompanied by an almost identical difference 
in the horse-power used per thousand wage-earners. 
As boots and shoes, clothing, etc., aie sold at approxi- 
mately the identical wholesale prices in England and in 
the United States, and as tlie prices given in the British 
and Amei’iean Census arc wholesale prices, it cannot be 
doubted <hat produ^dion per man both in value and in 
quantity is about three times as great in America as it 
is in this countiy. It also follows that British pro- 
duction per in m can be trebled by using American 
processe.s 

We can best compare industrial production per head 
in England and America by taking not merely the gross 
output, but also the net output per worker in the two 
countries finch a comparison can easily be made with 
the help of the British and American Censuses of Pro- 
duction. Both Censuses furnish the value of the raw 
materials used in manufacturing and state the overhead 
expenses of each industry By deducting the value of 
the raw' materials used, rent, rates, taxes, salaries, etc., 
we arrive at the actual value produced by the workers 
themselves, and we can thus ascertain how much every 
British and American worker produces net by the work 
of his hands either per year or per week. The calculation 
indicated furnishes the following remarkable result given 
onp. 190 

While the lengthy table previously given shows the 
high importance of large individual production to the 
industries and to the nation as a whole, the following 
table shows the impoj taiicc of large individual production 
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Nkt Proih ck per Worker per Week. 
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to the workers themselves Tt will be noticed that the net 
production per worker per week is about three times as 
great in the United States as in the United Kingdom, and 
in some instances it is much greater Of the value 
actually produced by the worker, the larger part is paid 
to him in the form of wages, while a portion is retained in 
the form of profits by the manufacturer. Now, it stands 
to reason that a worker cannot possibly earn more than 
the whole value of his work. If he received the entire 
value of his output, the manufacturer would receive 
nothing for his trouble and risk and give up the business. 
If the worker received in wages more than the value 
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added to the raw material hy his work, the factory 
would soon bo bankrupt In 1907 English cardboard- 
box makers produced net £1 per week. Hence they 
could not possibly receive a larger wage than £1 per 
week, whether the factory was managed on '>rdinary 
capitalist lines or whether it was managed co-operatively 
or socialistically It follows that the English cardboard- 
box makers could increase their wages only by inerc^asing 
their output. Similarly the boot and shoe operatives, 
who actually added only £1 7s 4d per week to the value 
of the leather and other raw mateiials used, could not 
possibly earn more than the slender amount which they 
produced per week Of course the errdboard-box 
makers, boot-makers, etc , might have struck for double 
wages, and might possibly have obtained them. How- 
ever, as presumably all other workers would have secured 
a similar advance in wages, none would have been better 
off in the end After all, t he nation is a great co-operative 
society. The citizens exchange their productions Pros- 
perity consists not in high wages, but in adequacy of 
houses, furniture, food, clothes, etc Wages in themselves 
mean very littk* They are important only for what 
they will buy If the building trade, the furniture trade, 
the clotliing trades and agriculture produce much per 
head, there will be an abundance of house room, furniture, 
clothes and food, whether wages are high or low If, 
on the otlier hand, production per worker is low, there 
will be a scarcity of house room, furniture, clothing and 
food, and the workers will be ill-clad and dissatisfied 
even if they should earn each £10 per day in wages. It 
follows that the British workers have 'pursued a phantom 
in endeavouring to benefit themselves by increasing 
wages and limiting output. They have hunted after 
the shadow and neglected the substance 

The inefficiency of the British industries compared with 
the American industries is by no means exclusively due 
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to the workers wlio have endeavoured to limit output, 
but also to the manufacturers and to the Government. 
British employers have been too (‘onservalive. They 
have neglected new processes and inventions They 
have relied for success rather on cheai) labour than on 
the utmost efficiency in organisation and in mechanical 
outfit These tendencies among masteis and men have 
been encouraged by the attitude of tlu^ politicians who 
have constantly told us that England was the richest 
and the most efficient country in the world, who have 
failed to take an interest in economiv‘ matters because 
they were unduly interested in obWining votes, and have 
encouraged labour m the sui(‘idal ]K>hfy of limiting 
output instead of enlightening the working masses 
Happily, a better spirit is aliroad The War has opened 
the eyes of employers and einp]o3’'ed to tlie meffioiency 
of the British industries, to the need of jirogress, and to 
the necessity of vastly incrf‘ased production per liead. 

Inefficient and insufficient production is noticeable 
not only in the British manufacturing industrit^-s, but in 
British coal-mining as well This will be seen from the 
following figures, which arc taken from the Goal Tables, 
a British official publication 

Tons of Coal pkodcced per Annum per Person Employed. 
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This table gives a very disquieting picture In 1 88^ 1 890 
coal production per man was almost equal in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the great Dominions. 
Since that time enormous improvements in the art of coal- 
getting have taken place, and in consequence of the 
mechanical and scientific progress made output per man 
in the United States and tne Dominions has vastly 
increased. During that period of continued progress 
British coal production per man has steadily and enor- 
mously declined, so that production per man was in 1912 
more than twice as large in the United States and in the 
great Dominions as it was in this country Of course, 
in many cases the United States and the Dominions 
have thicker coal-beds lying at a lower depth than are 
U* be found in the United Kingdom. Still, in view of 
the improvements in coal-getting, production per head 
should have increased in the United Kingdom as well. 
Its decrease is undoubtedly due to the policy of the coal- 
miners of increasing wages while restricting production. 
Coal is the bread of industry. It is the first raw material 
in all processes of manufacture. Its cheapness is of 
the greatest importance to all employers and their workers. 
Owing to the policy of restricting output and increasing 
wages, coal prices in Great Britain and elsewdiere have 
changed as given in table on p. 194 during the penod 
under review. 

The policy of the British workers to make their pro- 
ductions scarce and deal has been terribly effective in the 
case of coal During the period under review, while 
American, Australian and New Zealand coal has been 
cheapened notwithstanding a great increase in wages, 
English coal doubled in price. At the beginning of the 
period England had the cheapest coal. That advantage 
has been completely destroyed. It is noteworthy that 
American coal is far cheaper than British coal, although 
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American wages are far higher in (he* coal Jiidusiries than 
are Britisli wages. Obviousty hyhl} paid workers can 
produce more cheaply thai. lck:j well paid \corkcrs if they 
produce efficiently 

Average Value of Coal per Ton at thf Pit's Mouth. 
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In transporting goods by railway and by inland water- 
way and in agriculture, the United States are as superior 
to the United Kingdom as they are in manufacturing and 
in coal-mmmg If we compare British and American 
train loads and freights or British and American inland 
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water transport and agriculture, we find that, with treble 
wages, carriage by laud and water is far cheaper in the 
United States than it is in this country , that, with treble 
wages, mcctt, bread-corn, vegetables, fruit, c are 
produced far more chcaijly in the Great Republic than in 
these isles It cannot be doubted that by Americanising 
these industries American wag(*s can lie paid to the workers 
and an American standard of living be secured for them 
Moreover, it cannot be doubted that the trebling of pro- 
duction and of wages will lead to tho trebling of profits. 

If we (*ompare the accumula^ior of capital in the 
United States and Great Britain, we find an infinitely 
more rapid progress in the former country The trebling 
of wages, if accompanied b}^ the trebling of production, 
b feasible and it is bound to lead to the trebhng of profits 
Out of these vastly increased xirofils and wages the in- 
creased taxes required by the \A’ar Debt can easily be 
found That can be shown by an elementary piece of 
calculation A mari who b^^fore the War made a jirofit 
of £1 ,000 paid, let us say, £250 in taxation The trebling 
of taxation would reduce his true income from £750 to 
£250 — to onc-third the pre-war figure. If, on the other 
hand, by trebhng his output he should increase his net 
profit to £3,000, trebled taxation would reduce his true 
income to £2,250 Notwithstanding trebled taxa^ ion 
his true income would have trebled, and out of his trebled 
revenues he could easily provide for the enlargement of 
his works and their improved mechanical output 

I have shown that American output per mail in field, 
factory, workshop, in railroading, etc , is about three 
times as great as is British output per man. Now, it 
must not be t hought that America has reached the zerith 
of efficiency. In America, as elsewhere, progress knows 
no limit. In the United States, as over here, there are 
highly efficient works, moderately efficient ones, and very 
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inefficient ones. By merely approaching the Araericaxl 
average of efficiency we can treble prtxlnction, wages and 
the earnings of capital. By bringing production up to 
the higher level of American c'ffictency we can quadruple 
and quintuple output, wages uTjtl profits. 

The bulk of the increased productions will find the 
readiest and the best market in the Homeland As the 
nation is a great co-operative society, incrf'asod produc- 
tion and wages will bring about vastly increased con- 
sumption. The masses of the peoples will become better 
housed, better furnished, better clad, bettei fed, better 
educated, and will have more Icjsuie, more cleanliness, 
more amusements, etc* The British workcMS, like their 
American colleagues, will dress like gentlemen, smoke 
cigars and take occuisionally l(*ng(hy holidays The 
British workers, like tiieir American colleagues, will 
become house-owners and capitalists The old Kirudgery 
and dirt and poverty and ignoianee of the woiking classes 
will disappear 

The British woikers have received during the War 
some foretaste of Americanised laboui conditions Their 
wages have increased very greatly, and so has output per 
worker Before the War the United Kingdom had, 
according to the Census, about 18,000,000 woikeis Of 
these, about 6,000,000 have joined the army and navy, 
while about 3,000,000 are engaged in producing munitions. 
The remaining 9,000,000 are employed upon ordinary 
peace-work Now, these 9,000,000 on peace-work pro- 
duce approximately as much as did Hie 18,000,000 before 
the War, for the consumption of the people is approxi- 
mately identical with pre-war consumption The upper 
and the middle classes have no doubt restricted the 
consumption of goods of every kind, partly owing to the 
appeals for economy, partly owing to increased taxation. 
On the other hand, the woikers have greatly increased 
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their purchases. At no time in mer’s recollection have 
the working masses been better dressed and appeared 
better fed. At no time has there been such a keen demand 
for pianos, furs, jewellery, furniture, etc. At no time 
have the places of amusements been more crowded. 
That experience will not be lost upon the workers. 

The best market for vastly increased production will 
be the Home market The second best will be the 
Empire and the rest of the world market The Imperial 
market is susceptible of indefinite expansion In a few 
decades Canada may be as populated and as wealthy as 
the United States are at the present moment By a wise 
economic policy, by the development of the Empire, the 
British workers can secure vast x>rosperity to themselves 
and to their country. 

ft need not bo tliought that tho trebling of production 
would mean the trebling of exertion on the part of the 
worker. It is an old experience that the greatest output 
requires the least exertion, while tho smallest output 
calls for the greatest amount of labour. A smith, ivitli a 
heavy hammer worked by hand, jiroduces little jier hour 
at infinite exertion Another smith, controlling a few 
levers, can, with a steam-hammer or a hydraulic hammer, 
produce a hundred times as much without any exertion. 
A man ploughing by hand with a one-share plough w 11, 
with a great expenditure of energy, do only a tithe of tho 
work which can be done by a man sitting on a tractor 
which pulls a ten-share plough. The machine, far from 
being an enemy of labour, is labour's best friend. The 
machine, far from being the working-man’s enemj% is his 
best friend for the machine is to the worker what tho 
horse is to the carter. It is far easier to direct a horse 
than to carry the weight which it pulls. 

The efficiency of a carter is greatest when horse and man 
willingly co-operate. If horse and man disagree, if the 

li 
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1ior.se is ill-treated and retaliates on the carter and smAshc* 
nj) the cart, both suffer. It is sincerely to be hoped tjl^l 
capital and labour, employers and employed, will learn 
at last that, they can benefit thems(»lve^ mo^'t by mutual 
understanding, fairness, generosity, justice^ (‘o-operation. 
The policy of mutual ex])Joitation and of mutual Mispicion 
is an extremely short-sighted ou<^ <ire quite 

unnecessary. It should not pa^s tiie wit of man to devise 
an organisation whereby indnsti’ial dL^pnte^ might peace- 
fully be settled on equitable principles Pautastic 
schemes evolved by unpractical dreamers wdl not in- 
crease the ]irosperity of the workeis and will not enable 
Great Britain to pay off the dohi croatiMt by t]je War 
Jf wc wish to achieve l>oth those aini^ had bettor roly 
on experience and eomnion s(.‘nse tJian upon poetical 
imagination The Americans have soIvckI llio problem 
of economic organisation In the Unit.cd Stai capiltil 
and labour, employcis emd employed, aie immensel; 


p^ospe^ou^ 1 

The immediate necessity is not- to create a theoretically 
perfe(d/, an ideal, organisation of the nation, but to pro-^ 
vide for the urgent needs of the hour These can obviously.- 
bo provided, not by reverting to the policy of restricting 
output or by pitting ca]>ital against lalxnir and labour 
against capital, but by a harmonious c.o-operation of the 
two, by e(]ui table distribution of profit and especially by ' 
the greatest possible increase of production Without 
high production there cannot be high consumjjtion 7'he 
most yireoious thing in a nation is the produ(it.ivo labour 
of the people, and the worst form of national waste is the 
waste of labour. By trebling outjDut w^c shall be able to 
treble the prosperity and the happiness of the workers 
and of the nation as a whole, and out of a trebled national 
income we can easily pay the cost of the War, however 
large it may be. 
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THE PROIU.LM OF THE TARIFF- Wr, ULD A TARIFF 
HARM LANCASHIRE * 

By far the moi t important British manufacturing industry 
is the gigantic cotton industry During tne last few 
■ ' years preceding the War it has produced on an average 
about £l20M0O/i0() woith of cotton goods per year, of 
which approximately 80 per cent , or £100,000,000, were 
^ ^X)*orted (ireat Britain exports more cotton goods than 
all the countries of the world combined. At first sight 
Great Britain’s supremacy in tlie cotton industry appears 
unchallengeable 

Ac(*ording to the American Census Bulletin 1 1 3 there 
were m the world in 1911 137,792,000 active cotton 
spindles. Of these the United Kingdom had 54,523,000, 
while the United States had only 29,515,000 spindles. 
Jn 1911 Great Britain had 39 46 per cent, of the spindleage 
of the world, while the United States had only 21*1 per 
cent. The United States exports of fully manufactured 
cotton goods come to only £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 per 
year. The s])indleage of the British cotton industry is 
almost twice as large as that of the American cotton 
industry, while the British export trade in cotton goods 
is about twenty times as large as the American export 
trade. However, closer examination of the cotton 
industry in the two countries reveals the fact that the 

♦ From The Nineteenth Ventwy and After, August, 1912. 
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United States cotton industry is far more powerful than 
it is generally believed to be in Groat Britain. 

Although the United States have only a little more than 
half as many spindles as the United Kingdom, they con- 
sume far more raw cotton tlian doc.s Great Britain, the 
figures being as follows . 

Consumption of Raw Cotton in 1911. 

Bales, 

United States . . . . 4,705,000 

United Kingdom . . . . . 3,782,000 

The fact that the United States, notwithstanding their 
ver}^ marked inferiority in spindles, consume much more 
cotton than the United Kingdom seems very strange. 
Englishmen w'ho are insufticiently acquainted yith the 
American cotton industry glibly oxjilain that the Ameri- 
cans with fewer spindles use more cotton than the British 
because the United States, having an infoiior cotton 
industry, make chiefly the coarser yarns, while Great 
Britain, having the cream of the cotton trade of tM 
world, specialises in the finest yarns and tissues, leavi™ 
the coarse manufacture to other nations. That explan^t-^ 
tion is currently given, and it seems very plausible, but 
unfortunately it is not quite correct. The American and 
the British cotton spindles are implements of different 
character Groat Britain uses nearly exclusively mule 
spindles, while the United vStatos rely almost entirely on 
ring spindles. Vast quantises of yarn, identical to that 
which is made on ring spindles in America, is made on 
mule spindles in Great Britain. Employed on the same 
yarn, ring spindles consume 50 per cent, more raw cotton 
and produce 50 per cent, more yarn than do mule spindles. 
Ring spindles are labour-saving spindles. Consequently 
they are preferred not only by American cotton spinners, 
but by German and Japanese cotton spinners as well. 
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It seems that British conservatism is largely to blame for 
the small percentage of ring sjjinJles running in Lancashire. 
Ring spindles represent greater output and greater 
mechanical efficiency. The American cotton industry 
seems to be more efficient than the British cotton industry, 
not only in the spinning department, but in the weaving 
department as well, as will be shown later on. 

Let us now test the often-heard assertion, “ The British 
cotton industry is the largest in the '^/orld.’' According 
to the number of spindles used, the British cotton industry 
is indeed the largest in the world According to the 
quantity of cotton used, the United States cotton industry 
is the largest in the world. Should we, then, measure 
the importance of the cotton industry by the spindleage 
or by the consumption of raw cotton ? The best measure 
0^ the importance of an industry is evidently not the 
quantity of machinery employed, nor the quantity of 
raw material worked up, but the value of its fimshed 
productions As regards Great Britain we have no exact 
official figures regarding the value of the output of the 
cotton industry, but merely unofficial estimates by experts, 
which are fairly reliable According to these the total 
value of the cotton goods produced in Great Britain 
should ill 1909 have amounted to about £100,000,000 or 
£110,000,000 at factory. The United States combine 
with their census of population a census of production. 
According to the last census — that of 1910 — the value of 
the cotton goods produced by the United States in the 
year 1909 was no less than $628,391,813, or £125,678,365. 

There can be no doubt that the Ameiican cotton 
industry has overtaken the British cotton industry, not 
only in the quantity of raw material worked up, but also 
in the value of cotton goods manufactured. The outlook 
for the Lancashire industry is serious. In 1880 Great 
Britain made considerably more steel than the United 
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States, Now the United States make four times as much 
steel as Groat Britain. The United States cotton industry 
has been growing, and continues growing with incredible 
rapidity, while ours is growing but slowly. It is to be 
feared that before long America’s supremacjy in cotton 
manufacturing may be as great as her present supremacy 
in manufacturing steel, unless we take suitable steps in 
time. 

The prosperity of an industry may be measured by 
its progress and expansion. How wonderfully the United 
States cotton industry has flourished and increased will 
be seen from the following figures : 


y^ear. 

Consumption of 
llaiv Mateiial, 

Vaim‘ of Cotton Goods 
Produ( ed 


Bales. 

Dais. 

1860 .. 

841,975 

115 , 681,774 

1870 . . 

1 , 026,583 

177 , 489,739 

1880 . . 

1 , 865,922 

192 , 090,110 

1890 . . 

2 , 604,491 

267 , 981,724 

1900 .. 

3 , 603,516 

332 , 806,156 

1910 .. 

4 , 516,779 

628 , 391,813 


Since 1860 both the consumption of cotton in the 
United States and the value of the goods produced from 
it have grown more than fivefold. During the same 
period the value of the cotton goods produced in Great 
Britain has about doubled, while the consumption of raw 
cotton has less than doubled. In the last decade, 1900- 
1910, alone the consumption of raw cotton in the United 
States has grown by almost a million bales, while the 
value of the cotton goods produced has very nearly 
doubled. The progress of the United States cotton' 
industry during the last decade bodes ill for the cotton 
industry of Great Britain. 
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The frequently heard taunt that the United States 
produce only the coarse cotton fabrics which Lancashire 
does not care to manufacture is quite unjustified. The 
American cotton industry works ])ractically exclusively 
for the home mci.rkot. It works for a prosperous nation 
which demands goods of quality The British cotton 
industry, which exports four-fifths of its produce, works 
chiefly for foreign nations Now, two-thirds of the 
British cotton exports go, not to th^ wealthy people in 
Europe, North America, and Australia, but to tht> poverty- 
stricken nations of Asia, to India China, and Asiatic 
Turkey, to nations which can afford to buy only the 
cheapest, and the flimsiest materials. A visit to the 
United States shcnv^ tliat the cotton goods generally 
■ sold in that country are ceitainlv not inferior in quality 
V) those sold and worn in Croat Britain As less than 
2 per cent of the cotton cloth sold in the United States is 
imported from abrcvid it is clear that the bulk of tlie 
cottons whicli one sees in the shops are of American 
manufacture, and tlial the British cottons made for the^ 
British market and the American cottons made for the 
American maikot are approximately of equal quality. 

The American cotton industry shows two remarkable 
tendencies' the tendency to grow at a truly astonishing 
pace and the tendency to manulacture the finest g jods 
to an ever greater degree Between the years 1899 and 
1909 the production of cotton yarn in the United States 
increased from 1,407,565,971 pounds to 2,037,653,722 
pounds, or by 39 per cent. However, while the produc- 
tion of coarse yarn (No. 20 and under) iiicreased by only 
19 2 per cent , that of medium numbers (Nos. 21 to 40) 
increased by 60 per cent., and that of fine yarns (Nj 41 
and over) by no less than 103 7 per cent. In J899 the 
coarse yarn constituted .>S per cent, of the total produc 
tion. but in 1909 it constitutod only 49 per cent. On the 
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other hand, the proportion of ni odium j am increased 
from 37 per cent, in 1899 to 42 5 })er cent, in 1909, while 
that ot fine yarn increased from 5 2 per cent, to 7*7 
per cent, during the same ])ej‘iod The j^rogiv^s in quality 
has been as remarkable as the })rogress in quantity. 
The finest cottons sold in the United States, some speciali- 
ties excepted, are, as 1 have been told, of American 
make. 

How greatly the growth of the American industry 
has benefited American labour will be seen from the 
following remaikable table which is compiled from the 
American censuses . 


Year 

Number of Workers 
%n Cotton Industry 

Total Wayes 
per Yean 

Wages per 
Worker per 
Year. 

1860 .. 

122,028 

Doh, 

23 , 940,108 

Dole. 

196.00 

1870 

135,369 

39 , 044,132 

288 00 

a 880 . . 

174,669 

42 , 040,610 

240 00 

1890 .. 

218,876 

66 , 024,638 

301 00 

1900 

297,929 

85 , 126,310 

286 00 

1910 .. 

378,880 

132 , 869,146 

350.00 


The meaning of the foregoing table will be clear by 
comparison with Great Britain. From the British cen- 
suses and other Government publications I have extracted 
the following figures : 


Number of Workers in the Cotton Industry. 



In Great Britain. 

In ike L nited States. 

1881 

. . 487,777 

1880 

. . 174,669 

1891 

.. 646,015 

1890 

. , 218,876 

1901 

. . 629,131 

1900 

. . 297,929 



1910 

. . 378,880 


Difference 


.. + 41,354 


Difference 


.. + 204,221 
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As the figures relating to the British cotton trade in 
1911 are not yet available, 1 have given those for 1901. 
It will be noticed that the number of British cotton 
workers increased b > r>8,(H)0 diuing the decade 1881-1891, 
and decreased by 17,000 duiing the decade 1891-1901. 
Since 1901 the number of Biitish cotton workers may 
have remained stationary, though probably it hf^s de- 
creased. While during the decade 1891-1901 the number 
of British cotton workers decreased by 17,000, the number 
of American cotton workers increased bj^^ 79,000 during 
the corresponding decade 1890- 19 00 If we assume 
that the number of British cotton workers has remained 
stationary since 1901, we come to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the American cotton industry, which, 
measured by the quantity of raw material used and the 
V due of goods produced, has an output approximately 
26 per cent. larger than that of Great Britain, produces 
that larger and more valuable output with 150,000 
fewer workers. If we divide the value of the output by 
the number of men employed, it appears that the output 
of the cotton workers in the two countries comes, in round 
figures, to £200 per worker per year in Great Britain 
and to £340 per worker per year in the United States. 
These extraordinary figures confirm the fact that the 
cotton industry of the United States possesses a far 
greater efficiency than the cotton industry of Great 
Britain. 

The very valuable Report on Cotton Manufactures 
(Doc. 643, 62nd Congress, 2nd Session) published by 
the United States Tariff Board, an absolutely impartial 
American Government institution, contains a table 
giving the earnings of British and American cotton 
workers, and these compare, in the most important 
grades, as follows* 
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' 1 

/ mtM [ja^orihem 

Southern 


[ Knujdojn . ' States. 

States. 


Weavers, male {j)iecew oi k) 
Weavers, female (piecework) 

Mule spinners, medium 
Mule spinners, fine 
Mule spinners, very fine . . 

King spinners, female (time) 

Ring spinners, female (piece) 
Spoolers, female (time) . . 
Spoolers, female (piece) 

Pine and jack frame tenders (time) 
Pine and jack frame tenders (piece) 
Reel tenders, female (time) 

Reel tenders, female (piece) 


100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100.00 
100 00 
100 00 


lory.s 

1 132.9 

178.6 

1 142.5 

147 3 

— 

135 0 

— 

145 0 

— 

182.7 

— 

183.4 

128.8 

204.8 

170.6 

182 3 

131.2 

203 0 

— 

179,8 

1 164.6 

256.9 

1 — 

293.3 

1 


I 


The American cotton industry has been a very satis- 
factory industry to the workers. Between 18G0 and 
1910 the number of workers has more than trebled, and 
the wage paid per worker has jiracticalJy doubled. Be- 
sides, the proportion of men employed in the American 
cotton industry has been constantly increasing, while 
that of the women and children has been consistently 
shrinking. The official record is as follows . 

Pekcentage 01 United States (X)Tton Workers. 


7 err/ 

1 

Me /I ovei 
Sixteen Years. 

Women ovo j 
Sixteen Yean, j 

(Jkildten under 
Sixteen Years. 

, 

Per (Jent. 

Per Cent | 

Per Cent. 

1870 .. 1 

31 60 

1 51-45 

16-95 

1880 . . 1 

3,5-36 1 

I 48 42 ' 

16 22 

1890 

40-58 1 

48-71 

10-71 

1900 . . i 

45-09 

41-52 

13-39 

1910 ! 

50-92 

38-70 

10 38 


In 1910 the staff of the American cotton industry was 
composed ot 192,930 men, 146,044 women, and 39,306 
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children under sixteen years of age. The British cotton 
industry employs ?ewer men than the American cotton 
industry, but it employs about l;i0,000 more women. 

' The study of the British decennial censuses sh^ws that 
the British cotton industry is becoming more and more 
' a women’s industry. This .i,ppearR from the following 
figures : 

Percentage of Femaie Workers in the British Cotton 
Inuustrt. 



Pei 1 



Per 


(Jent 



Cent 

1861 

. . 56-7 

1891 

, , 

.. 60*9 

1871 

. 59-8 

1901 


.. 62-8 

1881 .. 

, . 62-0 





‘ While in America the proportion of women workers 
‘^as constantly and very rapidly been shrinking, the 
proportion of women workers in Great Britain has been 
constantly and rapidly increasing. Women should work, 
not in the factory, but in the home. The fact that we 
have been gradually increasing the proportion of women 
workers at the very time when the Americans have been 
greatly reducing it, and that the proportion of women 
workers is almost twice as great in Great Britain as it is 
in America, is very humiliating to this country. 

The fact that the British cotton industry is far less 
efl&cient than the American cotton industry is noticeable 
not only m the spinning department, as has already been 
shown, but in the weaving department as well On this 
point the very reliable and impartial Report on Cotton 
Manufactures, published by the United States Tariff 
Board in 1912 states* 

English looms run somewhat faster than the looms in 
this country, but the number of looms tended per weaver 
is usually much less than here This is in marked con- 
trast to the woollen industry, where the number of looms 
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tended is about the same m the t^^() countries. In the', 
case of plain looms (not automaiic) iJic Knglish weaver 
seldom tends more than four looms, v\inlc in this country 
a weaver rarely tends less than six, and nK)rc frequently 
eight, or even twelve, if equipped vitii '' warpstop 
motions” Furthermore, Enghsh maiini.i^'lureis make 
little use of automatic looms of wjuli 1h(»ie were less 
than fi 000 in May, ^911, in the whoh' ol FuLltind, while 
in the United States there are well over ‘^200,000 It is 
estimated that thcie are now a])Out ](»,ooo of these 
looms in use in Eii[;laiid, and about ]r>,00() on the Con- 
tineiu Wdiere automatic looms can lie u^ed, a single 
weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
aKS many as twenty-eight The result jn that- whereas 
the output per spinner per hour in England is probably 
as great as, or greater than^ in this country, the output 
per weaver per hour is, upon a large class of plain goods, 
less, and in the cas(‘ wdu‘je automatic loom.’ are used in 
this country and plain looms in England it is very much 
less 

Several reasons ndeaiieed for the deiiy in the more 
general adoption of the automatic loom m England 
For one hing, the automatic* loom rusts about two and 
a half times the ordinary plain loom, and this has deterred 
many English mills alread}^ ef|uipptd witli plain looms 
from adopting them Agam, Engli.sh mills do not run 
such a large numbci of looms on a singlc'-standard fabric 
as do American mills, and the automatic loom has not 
been found so suitable as plain looms for the varied 
Lancashire trade in dhoties (loin-cloths) and other fancies. 
Furthermore, the automatic loom requires strongcT and 
better warp yarn than the plain loom, for the breakage 
of a single warp thread stops the loom The American 
mills use strong ringspun warp yarns; while a large 
portion of the English mills, producing mainly for the 
poorer classes of the Orient and other regions, have to 
size heavily to make goods cheap enough, and they 
ordinarily use a much lower grade of yarn than would 
American mills for fabrics that pass under the same trade 
name The warp yarns used in the bulk of English 
cloths are mule spun; and since they are soft twisted 
to enable them to take up a larger amount of sizing, 
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' '"arid to give the required feel to the cloth, they are not so 
suited to the automatic loom as are the stronger American 
yarns. 

An additional reason for the limited use of the automatic 
looms appears to be the objection to them of the labour 
unions, which have been afraid that they would be used 
to displace labour and to throw more v^ork on the weaver 
without proportionately increasing his earnings 

When I was in Doston I made tlie acquaintance of Mr. 
Eben Draper, a partner in the celebrated l^raper firm, 
which in<iiiiifactu»‘es the^e wonJei ul automatic looms. 
When I asked whether many of his looms were sold in 
Lancashire he smiled and said The English are con- 
servative people. They run only a few I beheve the 
masters find Jitm too dear, and tlie men won’t work 
them 1 suppose they will begin buying our looms wlicn 
they have los^ their trade ” His opinion is confirmed 
by the American Government autJiorities 

1 have watched the iierfoi maiiee of plain and automatic 
looms, and if seems to me perfectlj^ inconceivable that 
the latter should be almost unknown in Lancashire. 

The cost of carriage of raw cotton from the United 
States to England is so very small that raw cotton is 
practically no dearer in Lancashire than in the textile 
districts of the United States. On the other hand, 
the establishment costs — that is, the costs of the necessary 
buildings, machinery, etc — are very much higher in 
America than in England The principal ingredient in 
the cost of every article consists in the wages phid in its 
production The wages of the American brickmakers, 
bricklayers, labourers, founders, engmeers, etc , are 
twice, and more than twice, as high as are British wages. 
Herein lies the reason that the establishment expenses 
are so much higher in America than m Great Britain. 
On this point the Report already mentioned states : 
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The cost of the building for the spinning mill is $3.27 
per spindle in the United States, as compared with $2.40 
per spindle in England The textile machinery for the 
spinning mills amounts to $4 84 per spindle in this 
country, and $2 80 per spindle in England The total 
cost of the spinning mill complete in the United States 
is $543,401.04, against $396,367 77 in England, or per 
spindle the cost is $10.83 in this country and $7.92 in 
England, the latter being about 73 per cent of the total 
cost in the United States 

Comparing the weavmg mills, the cost of the building 
is shown to be $2 88 per spindle in the United States and 
$1 58 per spindle in England The textile machinery 
for the weaving mill amounts to $1 70 per spindle in this 
country and $1 16 per spindle in England The total 
cost of the weaving mill complete in the United States 
is $331,178 00, as compared with $24(^284 70 in England, 
or, on a spindle basis, this is $6 60 m the United States 
and $4 80 in England, the latter being about 73 per cent, 
of the total cost of the weavmg mill in the United States. 

Referring to the grand total cost of spinning and 
weaving mills, it will be seen that in the United States 
the cost is $17 43 per spindle, as compared with $12.72 
per spindle in England, the cost in England being 73 
per cent, of the cost in the United States. 

If we now compare the general conditions under which 
the British and American cotton industries work, w^e 
find that, while the price of raw cotton is practicaUy the 
same in the two countries, the American manufacturers 
pay far more for their buildings, for their machinery, 
and especially for their labour, than (Jo British manu- 
facturers At first sight one w^ould, therefore, think that 
the greater cost of buildings, machinery, and labour in 
America should make American cotton goods far dearer 
than British cotton goods Comparison of American 
and British shop prices seem to confirm this conclusion 
Bought retail, American cotton goods are, indeed, con- 
siderably dearer than British cotton goods. However, 
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closer examination reveals the surprising fact that, 
notwithstanding the far greater establishment and labour 
costs involved, American cottons are no dearer if bought 
wholesale than are British cottons On this point the 
Report quoted states 

The conclusion that under present methods of produc- 
tion on many plain fabrics the cost of production is not 
greater in this country is also borne oat by a comparison 
of English and American mill prices A comparison 
of such prices on a large variety of thes fabrics m England 
and the United States for the date Julv 1, 19j1. shows 
that in the ease of plain goods the A merican price at the 
mill was in no case much above the English mill price, 
while in the majority of cases it vas lowe'‘ It should 
bo noted, however, that American prices of this date, 
relative to the pric^e of cotton, were somewhat lower 
than normal The English prices are the regular quota- 
.t’oiis for the home market 

How is it tliat , iiotwit hstanding t he far greater establish- 
ment costs and the far higher wages paid m America, the 
American mill price of cottons was found to be “ in no 
case much above tlie English mill price, while in the 
majority of cases it was lower The American Govern- 
ment Report answers that question as follows: 

/ In the case of a large vaiiety of plain goods, the labour 
cost of turning the yarn into cloth in the United States is 
no greater, and in some cases low’^er, than in England. 
For cloths woven on automatic looms this is especially 
the case, but on certain classes of fabrics the same holds 
true for plain looms, due to the greater number of looms 
per weaver in this country This does not necessarily 
indicate any individual superiority on the jiart of the 
American weaver It is a matter of difference in indus- 
trial policy, and it explains the difference in the methods 
of production which prevail at the present time Where 
the automatic loom is now used in England a weaver 
frequently tends twenty looms, as is done in the United 
States. 



Finishing is a very important process in cotton manu*^" 
facturc. Finishing includes the processes of bleaching, 
printing, dyeing, mercerising, etc 1U\\ finishing also is 
no dearer in Americ^a than in (heat Britain, notwith- 
standing the greater establishme it (‘vpen es and higher' 
labour costs On this point tla aaifhcn*dy mentioned 
states * 

A comparison of sixty specilic ^aiajiles for which 
finishing data wert obtained shows tJiat in most cases the 
differences bc'tween the charges in the two eounti'ies were 
shght, but tliat the American cliaigc was slightly lower 
on most of the samples 

The explanation of the curious fact thcit Ameiifa pro- 
duces cottons as cheaply as Tficvat Britain and in many 
instances more' cheaply than Great Britain, although 
establishment costs and wages arc far higliei* in America 
than Great Britain, may be sumnuKl up in two words: 
greater efficiency ] think the foregoing otticial state- 
ments, wdiich are based on a large number of individual 
comparihons, absolutely prove that, compared witli the 
American cotton industry, the British cotton industry 
has stood still, and that it can learn much from the 
United States 

The fact that the American retail prices ot cotton goods 
are higher than British retail prices is shown m the 
American Government Report to be caused by the 
different methods of distribution obtaining in the tw'O 
countries, and by the differences in the profits made by 
middlemen and retailers English cottons are distri- 
buted over the narrow territory of England, and are sold 
by poorly paid clerks and assistants The American 
cottons are sold over an enormous territory, and therefore . 
require far heavier charges for freight and all the other 
expenses of distribution. Besides, the American sales- 
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! men and saleswomen receive far higher wages than their 
ill-paid British colleagues. 

It is generally believed in Lancashire that the British 
cotton industry is the most efficient cotton industry in the 
. world, and that it has nothing to learn from other natio is. 
That belief is very largely based on *ne erroneous .dca 
that practically all other nations manufacture cotton 
with English machinery W hen I talked to leading 
Lancashire men about the greater efficiency of the Ameri- 
can cotton industr} they told iie that the American 
could not 1)(‘ more effii^jent than the Englihh industry 
because the x\mencan cotton men emploj^ed chiefly 
British machine! y During my visit to America 1 did 
not see any Britisli maclunery in the American cotton 
milD and fact(^ries winch 1 was allo\Aed to inspect, and T 
was told that tlu‘ proportion of English machmeiy used 
was practically nil 

From the Rejiort on (/Otton Manufactures by the United 
States Tariff Board, it appears (hat more than 99 7 x>er 
cent of the looms used arc of American make, and only 
0*3 per eenf of foreign make Of the ring spindles, 
99-9 per cent aie of American make, and 0*1 per cent, 
are of foreign make These tw^o items, by far the most 
important, arc almost exclusively furnished by American 
makers Of the roving or jack spindles, 85 8 pei cent 
are of American, and 14 2 per cent of foreign manufac- 
ture Of the cards, 83-7 per cent arc of Araeiican, and 
16*3 of foreign make Of the mule spindles, 83 1 per cent 
are American made, and 16 9 per cent are imported It 
appears, therefore, that the American cotton industry is 
run almost exclusively by American machinery Only 
in the older mills and factories are English machines to be 
found. American cotton manufacturers with whom I 
discussed the subject were unanimous in praising the 
superiority of the American machines, and I think 

15 
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Brilisih cotton-makers will be wise in sfudying the Ameri- 
can machines ajid general t’aclory organisation and 
arraniM'nieJits 

Hiilerto Lancashire Juis oppo'^< d TanfT Heforin with 
the cry, TariflF Reform will de>ln)v iIk' British cotton 
trade ” Lancashire men have argia^d tliat Tariff Reform 
by raising w^ages would raise the cod *»1 pio I net ion, that 
the ijK /(‘iised cost of production wovUl find lis expression 
in higher pri(‘es for cottons, and that th(' higher prices of'^ 
cotton goods would bring about, the of a. large part of 
oui great export trade The fear ot thi' LaiK*ashirc men 
seems scarcely justified in the liglit of the facts given in 
the foiogo^ig iiages, for 1 have shown by mc^ans of 
unimpc\achable expcTt evidence, tJi il the price of the out.- 
put of th(‘ Ainmican cotton industries is, as ihe Official 
Report puts it, ‘ in the case of plain goods ju no case 
much above the Lnghsh mill puce, wdiile in tlie majority 
of cases it is lowni ’ I have also shown l>y mc^ans of 
ununpeac hahlc‘ cwidcaice that the American cotton 
industry paj s <il)Out 40 per cent more for buddings and 
machinery and from 50 per cent to JOO per cent more for 
wages than does the Britisli cotton industry Now, I 
do not think that the most })assjoiiatc% tlu^ most narrow- 
minded, or the most reckless detenden* of Free' Trade is 
prepared to assert that Tariff Reform will raise the cost 
of buildings and machinery in Lancashire liy 40 per (*ont , 
and that it will raise British cotton wages by from 50 to 
JOO per cent But let us assume foi argument’s sake that 
Tariff Reform would have this twofold effeel cmld it 
then “ destroy” the British ciotton industry or, at least, 
the British export trade in cottons ^ If the American 
cotton industry can produce cotton goods partly at about 
the same price as England, and partly at low^er prices than 
England, although it pays about 40 per cent more for 
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l>uildings and machinery and from 50 to 100 per cent, 
more for wages than the English cotton industry, it is 
perfectly clear that Tariff Reform wiH not d .atroy the 
British export trade in cottons by laising price of 
cotton goods, even if it should increase the cost of our 
buildings and machinery by tO per cent, and the wages of 
our cotton operatives bj^ from 50 to 100 per cen" , pro- 
vided the British cotton industry ^^as run on American 
lines To put the matter ni otJier words, one might say 
that if we made oui cotton goods in accordance with 
American methods wc could affon^ to pay 40 per cent, 
more for buildings and machinery, and from 50 to 100 
per cent more for wages, without being compelled to 
raise the puces of cotton goods to the consumer How- 
evei , Tariff R( form would not only not destroy our cotton 
industry, but would gieally beiielit it The present out- 
look for the Lancashiic cotton industiy is uncertain and 
distinellv dis(iuieting India and China aie Lancashire’s 
best customers Tiie Japanese cotton industiy consumes 
considerably more than one million bales of cotton per 
year, and w orks with extremely cheap labour It is very 
rapidly expanding, and, accoiding to the reports of our 
Consuls in China, it is rapidly ousting the Lancashire 
cotton industry from the Chinese market. The Japanese 
have lately begun to encroach upon our Indian murket 
as well 

As veiy few people are aware how wondei fully the 
Japanese cotton industry has pi’ogressed, and how 
seriously it is threatening the British cotton industry in 
neutral markets, especially in the markets of the Far East, 

I would give a few figures which should be of great 
interest not only to British cotton men, but to all who 
have the prosperity of British manufacturing industries 
at heart 
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JAiwxE.'^r ( V>i ro' I \ i>i m rnL.s. 
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JmjWifs oj 
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Haw Cotton 

1 Colton 1 (tin 

Shirt'ings, 


y n 

Yen 

Yen. 

J801 

6 9!)S,534 

7 873 

Xoiio 

IS94 

19,103,923 

955 .»30 

Vonc 

1897 

13,122,263 

13,400 107 

:{46,()36 

1900 

58,5(K),0(t2 

20,,»s9,l013 

1.754.411 

1903 

68,206,'"2ri 

31,418 01 1 

2 424,253 

1906 

Sl,203,S60 

35,303,526 

7,353.713 

1910 

157,823 603 

. 4r.,-?40,'MU 

6.541,873 

J913 

231 4S0 883 

1 70,907,538 

1 l.l!)S.348 

1 
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Ltpo^l^ (>l 

7 rpoilf, of 

1 * 1 ) 01 19 of 

('o>ion thill 

1 ndcn Ivlin nq 
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Yen 

1 en 

1 en 

1894 

\o?H‘ 

None 

Vonr 

1897 


76 337 

189,773 

1900 

None 

235,056 

356,322 

1903 

J 15, 883 

785.697 

953,363 

1900 

864,837 

2,563,972 

2 174,962 

1910 .. 1 

5,083 185 

6 011,532 

1.838,117 

1913 


8,847,418 

2,641.576 


A you Ls <‘qud,l to i!s 0\d 


In 1877 the Japanof^e ( ioverninorit ])lac*efl oiders in 
England for niaelnnery sidficient to stait soveial small 
expeiimental cotto]} spinning mills in diffciMMit ])arts of 
the eounti y. In 1 882 the first joint-stouk c otton spinning 
mill wa^ oiganisod at Osaka, witJi a mill e.ijiiipmont of 
but lOfiOf) spindles Since then the deveh»j>ment has 
been rapid By 1890 there were 277,895 sjnndles in the 
country In 1900 there wore 1,320,988 spindles, and in 
1911, according to the Statistical Handbook of the Japa- 
nese Cotton Spinners’ Association there vveic 2 099,764 
spindles. 
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British cotton spinners ar d weavers speak more often 
of the cotton industries of Austria-Hungary, Belgium 
and Switzerland than of those oi Japan. Yet the Japa- 
nese cotton industry alone consumes as much cotton as 
these three hi^jhly developed European cjuntrios com- 
bined. The United States Ctensus Bulletin 113 supplies 
the following figures : 

(Consumption of Raw Cotion in 1911. 

Japan l,06O,J00 

Au»tria*Huiigaiy . .. 749,000 

Belgium 217,000 

Swilzerlaiul .. .. .. .. 100,000 

Twenty years ago the Japanese had jjractically no 
cotton indust' y, and ten years ago they liad practically 
no export trade in cotton niauufactiirevS 8in(‘e then 
Japan has become one of the most important cotton- 
manufacturing countiies in the world She has prac- 
tically a monoiioiy of the Jai»anese home market, and 
hei ex])orts have increased m a truly startling mamier, 
as is shown above. ^Japan’s importance as an exporter 
of cotton yarns will appear from the following figures, 
which aie taken from the American Tariff Board Report 

Exports of-' (\)tton Yarns in Order of their Importance 

i\ 1910 

Jhls, 

ITmIcd Kingdom . .. .. 64,908,306 

Biitisli Tudiii . . .. 29,130 162 

Japiin . . 22,582,788 

(Jermany . 7,875,754 

In the exjiortation of cotton yarn, Japan, which but 
a few years ago had no cotton industry, occupies now' the 
thiid })lace among the nations of ihe world In 1894 
she exported 055,530 yen of cotton yarn, and in iOlO she 
exported 45,340, 904 >en of cotton yai n 
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To which countries doc'^ Japan export her cotton goods ? 
That question in answered as follows by the official 
statistics of Japan 


Japan's Kxporin oi < oiroN Varn- 'o < iiina. 





fti. 


1894. 


876,805 


1904 . ... 

. . 

i45,‘?13 


J910 


40.747,662 


1913.. 

• 

6('.0!»5,834 

Japan’s Export of (’otton' 

J AP VN's 

Kxrnin','- OF (’OTTON 


Towels to 

' rM)EJU’L()iniN(’ JO India. 




¥m. 

190:3 

18J07 

1903 

455,758 

1910 

349,345 

, 1910 

4 390,491 

1913 

. . i>03.090 

• 1913 

4 734,432 


China used t(‘ buy liei cotton yarn Irom (ircat Britain 
and India. Since 1814 Japan's yarn export > to fJiina 
have gnnvn scventyfold, and to-day .laj)au lia- in yarn 
practicaUv^ tiie monojioly of the Chinese maiket Mr. 
Alfred Ti. Shejqoerson the great Ameiican authority, 
wj’ote in his book, Cotioit Fac/y with which cvejy cotton 
manufacturer is familiar 

For the hmer kinds of yarn (say up to twenty) the 
Japanese nulls practically control Iheir own and the 
Chinese markets against the ( om])etitiun of England and 
India, and will continue to do so. 1 think Japan’s 
exjiorts of cotton manufactures will continue ro increase. 
Her mills, so fai, havc^ manufactured chiefly tlie lower 
grades of yarns and goods, but there is no reason why 
they should not successfully comtiote with Europe in 
the manufacture of bettor descriptions. 

As the Japanese mills are usually run during twenty 
two hours (weiy day, and as there are two sets of opera- 
tives working eleven hours per day for daily wages which 
I'aiige irom sixpence to a shilling for grown-up persons. 
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, Japan’s competition in the Far Eastern markets is bound 
to becone extremely menacing to Great Britain as soon 
as the Japanese cotton manufacturers hav’^e succeeded 
in extending their industries in accordance wnth their 
wishes. How severely the British cotton industry is 
already pressed by Japan in the Far Eastern marJ ets, 
and especially in (Jhina, J\fanchiiria and Korea, which 
lie nearest to the sIiojos of Japan, is ajiparent from the 
Reports of the Bli^ish (/oa-.uls The Repoit from Korea, 
published m 1011, states 

The mam foatui^' i’0\ealed by a study of the figures 
is the headway made in 1 01 o by Japanese asiompared 
with Biiiish g(>(>ds Thus, (he total imports of coarse 
sheeting and gj'ey shirting'- increased by £93,000 — 
entirely acooanied tor by Japanese imports— while 
Britisli goods declined slighti^V 

In the Consular Report for 1910 on Newchang we read: 

})i odeeessor called attentnm in his Report for 1909 
to the ])iessure of Jajianese com])etition, and the returns 
for 1910 beai eloquent testimony to the pertinency of 
his remaiks While Japanese articles have increased 
in almost every line, those of Biitish and American 
origin have been imported in reduced quantities and 
values. Thus, we have Japanese grey shirtings 14,501 
pieces, ui place of 9,700 pieces in 1909 and 1,S00 in 1908, 
while American shirtings have fallen from 153,33 l to 
137,005 pieces, though at an advanced price, and Britisli 
from 112,370 to 85,850 pieces Japanese sheetings were 
151,400 pieces m 1908, 185,585 piecc^ in 1909, and 244,544 
pieces in 1910, American sheetings were 691 541 pieces 
in 1909, but only 325,590 jiiecesm 1910 Biitish sheetings 
were 26,115 })ieces in 1909 and 11,350 pieces in 1910. 

In diills a ^dmllar jJienoinenon is obseivable. 

Many similar Kcpoil^s from Biitish (bnsuls might be 
quoted whi(‘h show tha^ the Japanese cotton manufac- 
turers aic ousting the Biitish fiom the (Jimese niarkeis. 
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What is the reason of Japan’s success ^ The answer 
is supplied by Mr H H. Fox, the Acting Commercial 
Attache to His Majesty’s Legation at Pekin. He wrote 
in his Report on China for the year 1910: 

The twu outstanding featuies in the tiade of cotton 
})iece goods in 1 9 J 0 ai c the serious shi inkage in the imports 
of Bi'itish and American plain fabii( s, laigeiy due to the 
high prices prevailing lor Aincjicaii cotton and the 
increased import of Ja])aiiese cotton goods, which could 
be laid down in China at piices ranging fioin 25 ])er cent, 
to 40 per cent less than Mancdiostei goods 'hhe decline 
is most marked in the case of Biitish shirtings, which 
decreased by some 2,000,000 pieces, white shootings 
2,000,000 ])iecos, and Ameiican sheetings and drills 
2,400,000 pieces, a total decline in plain stajiles of 6,000,000 
pieces. 

Continuing, the Consul gives a table showing that 
between 1909 and 1910 tlie importation of British cottons 
into Cliina decreased by 4,180,322 pieces, whilst the 
importation of Japanese cotton goods into China has, 
during the same period, increased by 993,6(56 pieces. 
If the Japanese can, as tho (V)mmercial Attache reports, 
lay down their jneco goods in (^3xiua ‘ at prices ranging 
from 25 per cent to 40 per cent less than Manchester 
goods,” British competition is, of c,ourse, quite useless 
and futile It is merely a quosti(4i (d time when Japan 
will have the monojioJy of the Chinese inarlict, not only 
in cotton j^arn, but also in cotton cloth 

So far, Japan lias eoiif'eiitrated her efforts upon manu- 
facturing for tho homo market and exporting goods to 
China, Korea, and Manchuria, wiiich arc noaicst to her 
shores. Hitherto she has sent only a few things Lo India, 
but in India also her sales are increasing at an ominous 
rate, as has been shown in the foregoing. In 1903 she 
sent cotton towels to India to the value of 18,167 yen. 
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In 1910 she had increased these exports to 349,345 yen 
Japan’s exports of cotton underclothing to India have 
increased from 455,758 \(mi in 1903 to 4,390,491 jen in 
1910. British India is the most imi)ortant foreign 
market of the Britisli cotton industry If Ju.pan can 
lay down her cottons in Cluna “ at prices ranging from 
25 per cent to 40 i)er cent less than Manchester goods,” 
and tlms make British competition nopeless and futile, 
she can presumably also sell her cottons at ])rices ranging 
from 2*5 per cent to 40 poi cent less than ]VIanchester 
goods in India Under fiee competition it is only a 
question of time when »Ja])an v^ill have a monopoly of 
the Indian market similar to that- which .'‘lie is creating 
for herself in the Ohinese markets At present the 
Japanese cotton industry ij^ expanding so rapidly that 
it seems likely that Japan uill suamp India with her 
cottons befoie long 

Lancashire has lost the Japanese market It will 
probably lose the Climesc maikct within a few years, 
and it will (‘ventually lose the Indian maikel as well 
unless the Indian maiket is reserved to Laiieashire under 
a system of ]m})crial preferences That is its only hope. 
Lancashire can compensate itself for the probable loss 
of the Chinese market by preferential arrangements 
for her cottons not only with India, but with all the other 
British Doiniiiioiis and Colonies, which, with their raindly 
growing population, are bound to be ever more valuable 
customers 

Tariff Reform would benefit Lan(*ashire not only m 
the foreign maikets, but alhO, and most jiarticularly, 
in the British home market It is obvious that Tariff 
Reform, by laismg Biiiish w^ages, will greatly increase 
the purchasing power of tlie British population, and w ith 
it the demand for cotton goods The enormous and 
scarcely suspected pi)ssib]lities of the Biitish home 
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market as a consumer of cotton uoimIs can most clearly 
be expressed in two lines as 1( 

£ 

Home trade m cottons lu Fuded Hfin - i*i 1909 ..120,000,000 

Home trad(3 jfi ^•otloll^ iri Tinted Kiiii’O 'Tn iii 1909 20.000,000 

The United Slates, with a popiiLition extudly twice as 
large as that of the United Kingd<‘in. con.- Limed in 1909 
exactly six times as large a quantity ol cotton goods as 
the United Kin^Jcmi Ju otli^a word-', tlic' average 
American tamily bought in 1909 three tiiiU‘S as many 
shirts, sheets, hand Kerchiefs, etc* , as the average British 
family The figures £20,000,(i(K> for (Jic'at Ih’itaih and 
£120,000 000 fo! the United Stat(^s are [)iactn‘ally manu- 
facturers’ cost piict‘s As file cliaiges and T‘Tofits of the 
middleman arc lar larger in Ameii(*a t hen in (heat Biitain, 
it follows that the American public c^xpends, u(4 six times, 
but from eiglit to tea t'mes as mucli money on e,otton 
goods as do('s the Britisli public We may therefore 
safely say that the average Aim^in tUi family buys every 
yeai Ijjj-ee times as laige a quantity of (‘ottoii goods, 
and spends every year from foin to five times as much 
money on cotton goods of c‘very kind, as the average 
family in Great Britain 

Our cotton industry suffers from the narrowness and 
insufficiency of the British homo markets It suffers 
from the poverty of oui* working poxmlation, which has 
to stmt itself of cotton goods. What inevents tJic avc^rage 
British family spending as much on cotton sheets, shirts, 
etc , as IS spent by the avc?rage Ameiican family ^ Chiefly 
the insufficiency of British wages, whieli all Tariff 
Reformers wish to raise, and which, no doubt, they will 
be able to raise considerably under Tariff Reform. Uni- 
versal experience lias shown that the introduction of a 
tariff has that effect upon tlie wages of labour If our 
people were as prosperous as the Ameiiean people, our 
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cotton industry should tlieOreiically be able to sell every 
year in the British home marlvct from foui* to five limes 
as large a quantity of cotton goods as it does at present. 
It should sell, in ihe United Kingdom alone cotton 
goods to the vaiae of from £80 ,000 ,000 to £100,000,000. 
It is, of course, doubtful whether our worker" will become 
as prosperous as the American workers Besides, if they 
should become as prosperous, they might not oe as 
lavish in thrur expenditure on cotton goods They 
might iirefer some moi*e exhilarating form of spending 
their money no\vc‘vn*V, u seems perfectly fan* to assume 
that rrffder improved industrial conditions, which Tariff 
Reform and intc^iiMfied prodr'clion all round vill uo doubt 
bring about, (*v(Ty British family sliould spend half 
es much rnoiu*y as tlie average Ameiican family That 
is, sure]\, a conservative estinjat(‘ In that ease we 
fehould hav(‘ a sale of cotton goods in the home market 
of about £50,000,000 per yeai If Biitish wages were 
better, the home niaiket should easily be able to absorb 
an additional £80,000,00(» worth ol British cottons This, 
therefore, is another reason why Lancashire should support 
Tariff Reform 

Apart from this more remote benefit. Tariff Reform 
would bring an immediate benefit to tlie British cotton 
industry in the home market Very few people are aware 
that Great Britain is an enormous importer of foreign 
cotton goods, which enter this country in constantly 
growing quantities, as the following figures show 

Imports of Cotton Manufactures into Great liitiTAiN. 

£ £ 

1895 . .. 4.303,840 ( 1910 .. . 9,823,551 

1900 .. .. 5,194,351 ! 1911 .. .. 10,379,151 

1905 .. . 8,108,474 f 1913 . .. 12,250 000 

The cotton goods imported into Great Britain during 
1911 were classified a,s follows. 
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£ 

Pir. e goo«iv prjiHod, dyud or foltmjod 2,581,076 


(>tlioi*8 .... 187,100 

Gloves . . . , ,590,688 

Hosiery . . . . . . 2,086,318 

Lace . . . . . 2,539,402 

Kibboiis and tnnminifts . 1,176,677 

Uncnunieiatod . .. . 1,218,990 

Total .. . . 10,379,161 


It uill be noticed tliat the e(/lfuii i»i)otLs niiported into 
Great Britain in 1911 were not cual^e yams and piece 
goods, but bcdonged almost excliisivcdy to the highest 
class They were goods which wvrv made vahial)le owdng 
to the large amount of laboui contained in them. It is 
probably an understatement to sa\ that of tlie £10,379,151 
of cotton goods iinpoited into (heat Britain in 1911, 
£7,000,000 repiesented wage's oi laboui and profits of 
rnanufact nrejs and middlemen Tlie bulk of these 
£7,000,000 eould be secured to British manufacturers, 
middhnnen and wagt'-cMineis hy Taii/I Kidorm 
parisoii \mI] show how ( normoiis is the amount of cotton 
goods imported into this eountry (^>tton piece goods 
constitute 75 per cent of our cotton exports Of these 
we sent the following to those Euiojiean countries enu- 
merated in Oie monthly aeccmnts of tiade and navigation 
and the United States 

British Kxport.s uf T’otion Piece (toons in 1911. 


1 

To France.. . . 423,662 

To (reimany . . 2, (>04,425 

'Fo the Netheilands . . 988,514 

lo Belgium 769,900 

I'o Switzerland . . . 1,594,236 

To Italy . .. . .. 341,100 

To Portugal, Azores and Madeiia 487,420 

To Greece ... . 376,926 

To Roum.uini (>08,262 

To Dcnmaik . 403,334 

To United States . . 1 858,716 


. . 9,946,496 


Total 
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In 1911, therefore, the foreigii cotiin goods which we 
imported were of greater value than the piece goods 
which we exported to all the countries enumerated in 
the foregoing table 

To our cotton industry the Chinese maricet is second 
in importance only to the Indian market, which is by far 
our largest outlet In 191! we sent to (-hina, inclusive 
of Hongkong, (;otton goods of all kinds to the value of 
£10,018,219 The fon'gomg figures sliow that by a tariff 
wo can secure to our eollon industiy within frontiers 
a market about «is large as that afforded for cotton piece 
goods by all Euiopc and the United States combined, 
and considerably Lnger than the Chinese iiiaiket We 
can have il foi llie u'^kiiig li can be seemed by Lan- 
casliire by a dioke of tlu* pen These figures show 
incident all> that we need not feai letaliatiou, because 
we can capture in the home market cotton trade of far 
greater vahu* tliau lliat which we can possibly lose liy 
retaliation Beside s, exiievience teaches us that- a care- 
fully drafted tariff, supxioited hy a wnse diplomacy, 
does not lead to letaliaiion or to a Chistoms war 

I think the Lancashire cotton industry has not under- 
stood its best interests m opposing Taiiff Reform It 
has opposed it through la^*k of knowledge It has op- 
posed it because it honestly believed tliat a tariff would 
have a fatal effect upon its x^roductions, and especially 
upon its exj^ort trade It has ox)])Osed it because it has 
not sufficiently studied its great iival, the American 
cotton industry, and the effect which the high Ihotective 
tariff lias had uxion that industry That effect was 
described as follow^s by the United States Tariff Board 
in its Report 

On account of the diffc<rcnt mill methods in this country, 
the domestic labour eos^ of weaving on a large variety 
of plain fabrics of wide consumption is below the foreign 
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cost. Except in case of a few spvcml fabrics, and in 
the case of various manufactured articles, some of which 
are produced in this country to a. very slight extent^ 
the American industry }rractically supplies the whole con-- 
sumption The imports of yarn in 1910 were less than 
one-half of 1 ]>ei cent of the home pioduction in pounds. 
The imports of cotton (doth were less tlian 2 per cent, 
of the home production in value 

Mdl prtces are in many cases as loir lu this country as 
in the worlds markets Where Inghei, as in tlie case of 
the finer classes of x^J^>ducts, they an* laielv higher by 
anything like the whole amount of th(‘ dut> The effect 
of the present taiiff, then, in most cases is not so much to 
add the duty to the domestic nianufacturei's price as to 
secure him the Amcucan market, and, in the case of most 
articles of widest con.>nm])tion, to ])iev(iit the eompe- 
tition of the forci£0i manufacture!*, (Mther in normal or 
abnormal times On aeeount of inoie (‘ostlv methods 
of distribution in this countiy from juoducer to consumer, 
the latter pays a decidedly higher letail piic(' than the 
European (‘Oiisumer, even in the ease of fal)ii(*s on which 
the cost of ])ioduction and the mill puce are as low here 
as there 

How would the simultaneous introduction of Tariff 
Reform and of American manufcicturing methods affect 
the cotton workers ? 

It may, of course be argued tiiat li we introduced 
American labour-saving machinery we should displace 
150,000 cotton workers, and that, for that reason alone, 
we ought not to change our manufacturing methods. 
That argument seems to me illogical Experience^ teaches 
us two lessons Firstly, that the introduclion of labour- 
saving machinery increases the demand for manufactured 
articles so greatly as not to reduce, but to increase the 
number of workers; secondly, that a deliberate retention 
of antiquated methods and labour-wasting machinery 
inevitably brings about the rum of industries and of the 
workers engaged in them Lastly, it is not my impression 
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that the American cotton workers work harder thart the 
Englteh. Their great output is solely due to better 
machinery and organisation By clinging to its present 
methods and to Free Trade, Lancashire will not even 
succeed in maintaiiung if.s present position It will, 
instead, hand over its trade in neutral markets partly 
to the more perfectly equipped cotton industries of the 
United States, and partly to the cheap labour industries 
of Japan and t^hina, to the great harm of Lancashire and 
its workers 

It IS frequently assertc^d that 'Fariff Reform would 
ruin our cotton industry T think I have shown that 
Tariff Reform should greatly benefit it It would raise 
wages substantially, increase our maiket for cotton goods 
at home, and preserve for us the markets of India and the 
Dominions and Colonies It vshoiild rather lowci than 
increase our (‘.ost of production, and theretore promote 
our cotton exports to foreign countiies Of the industries 
of this country the cotton trade should be one of the 
greatest beneficiaries 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PROBLEM OP THE TAIUPP- THE BEPTSII AND 
THE AMERICAN MKRCHAKT MAFi\E* 


Frequently wlini ni^Tt both in Eii^dcuid and elsewhere, 
discuss the mcTits of Piee TratJe and Pn)te(‘tioi), one 
hears assertions such a.> Free Tiade lias givc'ii England 
her supremacy on the sea," or Froio(*iiou has destroyed 
the American shijnnn^ trade” Pos/ //uc su! ho)i ptopter 
hoc It is a mere (ioiiu idence that th(‘ Ih’itT-h ^Terchant 
Marine did greatly increase and that llie American 
Merchant Marine did lapidly decline about th(‘ time when 
England abandoned Protection loi Fie(‘ Tiade 

Few pe()i)I(‘ in (heat Ihitain are aA\aH how incredibly 
quickly American shipping lias declined Its downward 
course during the last sixty years Mill be seen at a glance 
from the following table 


ToTAn ICxPoLis \sn Impouis itv Tun Pniipi> Siatics by Bea. 
{fionif iltr Repoii of (hr ( Joofv} of S o>vi(fai}Oi\ ) 


\ln Amencon In Foioign 
Vessels ' I'esseJs 


, Percentage 
canned in 
I Xmerican 
VeiiSels, 



J)oU. 

Dolg 

l)oJs ' 

J^er (^eni. 

ISfiO 

239.272.084 

90.764,9.54 

330,037,038 ' 

75-2 

I860 

507.247.757 

265,040,793 , 

702,288,550 ; 

65*5 

1870 

352.9(19,401 i 

038.927.488 

991.890,889 t 

35 6 

I88<1 

, 258 340,577 

1,224,265,434 , 

1,482,612,011 j 

17-4: 

1890 

; 202,451,086 

1,371,116,744 : 

1,573,567,830 i 

12*9 

1 900 

195,084,192 

1,894,444.424 

2,089,528,616 

9-3 

1910 

260,837,147 

2,721,962,476 j 

2,982,799,622 

8*7 

1913 

1 381,032,496 

3,392,028,429 ! 

3,773,060,925 

10-1 


* From The Nineteenth Century and After ^ Octoboi, 1912. 

228 
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In 1860 more taan seven-tenths of the American 
foreign trade was canied in American vessels. In ^ 
only one- tenth of the American trade was carried in such 
vessels. 

In the Uiuteci States and elsewhere it is frequently 
asserted that the Civil \V ar " destroyed ” the American 
Merchant Marine Tliat as^ u'tion is not correct. The 
American sliipping (engaged in the foreign trad*; was 
djminisijcd not only by the attacks of hostile cruisers, 
but still more by being tiansferred ^»‘om the foreign to 
the coasting trade, for, in the absence of adequate rail- 
ways, the coasting trade had received an enormous 
impetus through the war which made huge transports 
of food and war materials n(‘cc\ssaiy The lapidity with 
which the American ships were so transteired will be seen 
from the following figures 

ToNNAcn or Amuhican' \'essels 


V rat 

I n Ihe 

Foniqu Tiade 

In the 

Coasting Trade, 


Tons, 

Tons 

1801 

2,406,894 ! 

i 2,704,644 

18l).i 

2,173,537 

2,616,716 

180;i 

1,026,886 1 

2,060,633 

1804 

1,486,740 

3,245,265 

1865 

1,518,350 

3,381,522 

Difference 

^ - St7S,544 

4 676,978 


In the course of the w’^ar the tonnage of Amei icau vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade diminished by almost 
1,000,000 tons, while that engaged in the coasting trade 
increased by almost 700,000 tons The actual war bosses 
suffered by the Ameiicaii Merchant Marine tiirough 
capture and through tlie placing of American shipping 

10 
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under foreign flags were not as great as is generally 
believed. 

Since the time of the war the chara(‘tej‘ of the American 
Merchant Marine has curiously eliangi d The shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade has slowly and almost 
continuously dimiiiislied, whilst that engaged in the 
coasting trade has almost continuously and very greatly 
inci eased, as follows. 


To^NAGi. Ol AMKJEtlCA^ Vl S 


year. 

In the 

Foreign Trade. 

In the 

Coasimg Trade, 


Tons 

Tons, 

1865 

1.518,350 

3,381,522 

187i> . 

1,448,840 

2,038,247 

1875 

1,515,598 

3,219,098 

1880 . . 

1,314,402 

2,037.680 

1885 

1,2()2,HU 

2,895,371 

1800 .. 

028,002 

3,409,435 

1896 

822,347 

3,728,714 

1900 

810,795 

4,280,510 

1905 . . 

943, 1 50 

5,441,688 

1910 .. 

782,517 

0,068,960 

1913 

1,019,165 

0,817,013 

Difteronce 

-499,185 

+ 3,436,491 


During the decade 1900-1910 alone the American 
coastal shippmg has increased by considerably more than 
2,000,000 tons, a truly wonderful progress. 

Many causes have contributed to the decline of the 
American Merchant Marine Of these the Civil War is 
only one Another cause lay in the evolution of the ship 
towaids the middle of last century. During the sailing- 
ship era the United btates had, as far as the shipp ing 
industries are concerned, an enormous natural advantage 
over the nations of Europe, and especially over thinly 
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wooded Great Britain, through the abundance of timber 
and of the other important raw materials required in 
shipbuilding, which were plentiful and extremely cheap 
in America, and which were very scarce and very dear m 
Europe. That advantage was lost with the ad\ ent of the 
iron ship. 

Many people in the United States and in Great Bntam 
belie /e that the decline of the maritime industrieo of the 
United States has been caused by the policy of Protection. 
However, according to the best American authorities, 
the former prosperity of the United Slates shipping was 
due, not to Free Trade, but to rigorous Protection, and 
the decline of the United States shippmg 'vas due, not to 
Protection, but to the withdrawal of Protection — to Free 
Trade On that point the very important Report of the 
American Meichant Marine Commission, which examined 
all the leading shipping peoi)le in the United States, 
contains the following w^eighty pronouncement . 

The American merchant fleet irom 1800 to i860 was the 
second in size and the most enterprising, etticient and 
piolitable in existence But throughout most of that 
time it was a protected industry —protected at first by 
discrimmatmg duties and tonnage taxes, which were not 
completely removed against our most formidable rival 
until 1849, jirotected later by the California gold discovery 
and the Crimean War W hen these factors lost their 
power, as they did in 1855-1856, there came the shaipest 
and most significant decline that American shipbuilding 
has ever suffered, in the half-decade from 1855 to 1860. 

How powerful the American shipbuilding industry was 
even dmmg the very period of 1855-1860, when, as we 
are authoritatively informed, it suffered " the sharpest 
and most significant decline that it has ever suffered,” 
will be seen from the fact that the output of shippmg of 
the United States was then equal to the tonnage buiJt in 
Great Britain, while the tonnage which the United IStates 
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built for foreign eounti'ics was far greatc i' t han the tomiago 
which Great Biitam built for foreign eoiintiies. On this 
interesting and important point Mr. E T Chamberlain, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, furnished 
the following figures to the American Mci chant Marine 
Commission 

Tonnage Built during the Pour Yl\rs 1858-1861. 

I7i the United In Givat ]>iitain 

849,307 ton*:; 883.495 toiiN 

Tonnage Sold to Foreign Countries during the Four 
Years 1858-1861. 

In the United States In (heat Uiitain 

101,222 (oiiN 74,642 tons 

Shortly ]»efore the outbreak of the Amencan Civil Wai, 
and during a period when the Amencan shipbuilding 
industry suffered '‘the sharpest and most significant 
decline that it has ever suffered/' that industry was 
certainly as powerful as that of Great Britain, although 
the latter had Free Trade 

In 1871 the United States began the policy of admitting 
free of duty mateiials for shipbuilding, and gradually 
extended that policy The DingJey Tariff of 1897, for 
instance, stated. 

Section XII — That all mateiials of foreign production 
which may be necessary for the construction of vessels 
built in the United States for foreign aetount rind owner- 
ship, or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trades between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States, and also the materials 
necessary for the building of their machinery, and all 
articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be 
imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe , and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for such purposes, no duty shall 
be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this 
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section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise 
trade of tin? United States inon^ tlian two months in any 
one year, ext^e])t upon the j^aymcnt to the United States 
of the duties of which a lebate is herein allowed, provided 
that vessels built iii the United States for foreign account 
and ownership shall not be allowed to engage in the 
coast wisti ti'ade of the United States 

Section XI 11 —That all articles of foreign ])r()duction 
needed for the repair of American vessels eng^.ged m 
foreign trade, including the trade lietween the Atlantic 
and Pacific })oits of the United State , may be withdrawn 
from bonded wareliouses free of duty uikIci such regula- 
tions as tiu' Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe 

Under this law, not only d(‘cl xilates ai d shajies, but 
articles of equipment as elaboiate and costly as vships’ 
compasses, were imported free of duty for the use of 
vessels built in the United States for tlie foreign trade, and 
for the coast^^lse tiade between the Atlantic rind the 
Pacific. As freight is ehoap, and as all nations habitually 
sell thcii wares cliea})er in the foreign tlian in thc^ home 
market, the United States could obtain their raw 
mat ('rials rc'quired for shipbuilding as cheaply as the 
shipbuildeis ot the United Kingdom Tt is therefore 
clear that Piotcrtion has not caused the decline of the 
United States shipbuilding industry, whicli has continued 
since 1897 notwithstanding the abrogation of all duties 
on iin])ortcd materials for shipbuilding f)n this point 
Mr E T (liambcilain wrote in his Official Report on 
Navigation of 1909 ‘‘Among the fanciful causes for the 
decline of the American Merchant Marine the liigh tariff 
is sometimes included Senator Galliuger wrote in his 
Report “ Development of the Ameru‘aii Ocean Mail 
Service and American Comim'rce ” (00th Congresj^, 

1st Session, doc 225): 

Any shipowner or builder who desires to send fo 
Scotland for his steel plates and shapes and other materials, 
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not only for the construction, but for the equipment and 
repair of the vessel for the deep-sea trade or for the coast- 
wise trade between our Atlantic and Pacific ports, could 
have brought in such materials by the shipload, and 
received a rebate of every penny of the duty If our 
ocean fleet has not increased, it has not been for lack of 
free access to the free materials of the world ; it has not 
been because of the “extortion” of anv trust or the 
“ barriers ” of a protective tariff The truth is that “ free 
materials ” alone, as has so often been demonstrated, are 
not a determining factor in the prosperity of any industry. 

The American protective system reaches no farther 
than the land frontiers, for the sea is o])en to all Free 
Trade prevails on the sea The decline of the shipbuilding 
and shipping industries of the United R^at^^s is due — and 
this fact is most important- neither to th(‘ Civil War nor 
to Protection, but to the absence of Protection for Ameri- 
can shipping on the seas 

Protection has brought many of the manufacturing 
industries from Europe to the United States, and has 
made them exceedingly prosperotis and powerful Owing 
to the rapid and continuous expansion of the manufac- 
turing industries, employment in America is excellent as 
a rule, and there is work for all who will work Besides, 
the high import duties which were imposed for the 
purpose of protecting “ the American standard of living ” 
have maintained American wages at a level which is 
approximately twice as high as that of British wages. 
The cost of ships consists of two factors, the price of raw 
materials and the wages paid in shipbuilding Now, 
although the American shipbuilders can buy their beams, 
plates, etc , as cheaply as the British shipbuilders, either 
in the United States or abroad — for they can import them 
free of duty — American ships cost before the War far 
more than British ships, because of the great difference 
between American and British wages. On this point 
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Mr John M‘NeiI, late National President of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Shipbuilders of America, stated 
before the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of 1906: 

I have served my time in Scotland, and have worked at 
the business there considerably In Scotland and 

England the present rate of wages is 6s a day That is 
the standard rate of wages You, gentlemen, know what 
that IS Tt IS $1 50 Tliat is the price paid at the present 
time at the Poitsmoutli Navy Yard, England To-day, 
in this coiintiy, our mechanics in tlu* Navy Yard here 
aveiaec $3 20 pei day, or more thiui iOO P'T cent, more 
than IS paid in that country Th<‘ same conditions will 
govern in 1hc‘ iirivate yaid^ of pnvate corporations All 
the shipbuilding done in the Old Country, and a lot of it 
done here, i^ done on pie^cework Tha^ includes all 
shipbuilders, skilled mechanics, riveters, fitters, caulkers, 
boilermakers The large majority of the work is done on 
piecework In Scotland the highest rate of wages at the 
present time for piecework in driving rivets is 9s per 
hundred for three-quarter rivets, and 10s 6d for larger 
rivets The price increases with the size of the rivets. 
In this country vou are paying $3 50 per hundred, whereas 
they arc paying 75 

The rate of wages and conditions existing on the other 
side make it impossible for us people here to compete 
successfully with them in the market The wages over 
there are low, exceedingly low: they are over 100 per cent, 
lower over there than here in a great many cases . I 
hope not a gentlemen here would desire to see American 
labour put on the same level or in the same condition as 
in England There is no accommodation for the working- 
man there He is a working-man as long as he lives , but 
in this country it is different, and we want you, gentlemen, 
to keep it different, too We do not want conditions like 
that to come into this country, and I hope no gentleman 
here will try to enact any legislation that will bring about 
conditions whereby we will be compelled to work for the 
same rate of wages or under the same conditions as they 
do in England FJ. 
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In the words of the American Merchant Marine Com- 
mission '' The real dominant factor is not the price of 
materials, but the high wages of tlie sKilled American 
workmen who fashion the plates and beams into the 
finished ship ” 

AvS wages 111 the shijibiiilding trade were on an average 
about twice as Inph in the United Slates as in Great 
Britain, American ships were far more tmsive than 
British ships Now , the fii*st cevst of a shi]> is a mattcT of 
the greatest importance to shipowmeis One must reckon 
5 per cent on the first cost of the shij) for interest, 5 per 
cent for depreciation, and (> ])cr cent for iiisuraneo, or in 
all a charge of 16 ])er cent ])ei yeai If, (AAing to the 
great difference in wages, an American ship i*os1s 50 per 
cent more to build than a Ih-itish shij) of equal size -that 
is an average difference — the Ameiican sliipownei who 
competes with British trade is handica[)])(^d at the outset 
with a cripjiling charge of 8 ])er cent ])ct annum owing to 
the greater first cost of his ships alone But- in running 
his ships in free competition woth the nations of the world 
the American shipowner had to reckon not only wuth this 
handicap of 8 per cent per year, for American seamen’s 
wages also were in many (;ases twdc(‘ fis high as are British 
seamen’s w^ages The American Mcicliajit Tihinne Com- 
mission gave, for instance, the hdlowing t‘xam])le 

Total Wages Pvn> pek Annum. 

American 8 8 ''Acapulco,"" British s s 'Talena, operating 
operating between 8 an Fiayietsco between San Franeiseo and 

and Panama Valpaiaiso 

Gioss toniuige, 2,572 tons UrosH t oimagc 2,553 tons 

66 men 86 men 

Wages, $36,720.00 per annum Wages, $18,430 32 p(‘i annum 

The American ship Acapulco paid twice the w^ages paid 
by the British ship Paleita, although the British ship 
carried twenty more men. 
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Before the War American ships had not only to pay far 
higher wages than British ships, but they had also to 
provide better food and accommodation For instance, 
according to Par 107 of the American Navigation Laws 
American seamen are entitled to no less than pounds 
of fresh meat per day when in port, and to 1 ^ pounds of 
salt meat, canned moat, and fish per day when not m 
port Owing to the abundance of employment and the 
high rate of wages jircvailing universally in America, 
cheap sailors were unobtainable m that country Hence, 
free competition between English and American ships 
was out of the question The inability of the United 
States to compet(^ freely on the sea with Greut Britain on 
neutral routes is most strikingly showm by the following 
figures . 

Tonnage of SlrI^PI^G passed through the Suez Canal 
DXHUNG 1911 

Vessels. Tons Net, 

United Kingdom .. 3,089 11,715,947 

United StatCN . . . 2 1,690 

In the trade througli the fsuez Canal English and 
American shipping stood in 1 91 1 in the relation of 6,000 
to 1 On tlie neutral sea routes American shipping 
disappeared Had the United States not reserved the 
coasting trade to American shipping, and subsidised a 
few liners, there would have been no American Merchant 
Marine at all 

The Americans are an intensely patriotic people, and 
they think it is a disgrace to their country that their 
Merchant Marine, which used to rival that of Great 
Britain, has been practically wnped out, that almost her 
entire foreign trade was before the War carried in foreign 
bottoms, that the freight charges made by foreign ships 
for American exports wTie as a rule higher than the freight 
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charged by tiie same ships for Europea exports; that an 
American wishing to travel from New York to Rio 
Janeiro or Buenos Ayres m comfort had to cross the 
ocean twice, travelling via England, that in case of war 
their fleet w^as dependent for its coal on foreign colliers. 
They felt all this as a national humiliation Hence the 
citizens, regardless of class and occupation, called passion- 
ately for the re-creation of the Ameiuan Merchant 
Marim‘ Important organisations for the promotion of 
the American Merchant Marine sprang up throughout the 
United States Countless meetings of merchants, manu- 
facturers, bankers and other business men demanded its 
re-creation for purely jiatriotic reasons On January 26, 
1910, the National Board of Trade resolved at its fortieth 
annual meeting at Washington 

That in our judgment the eommeieial interests of the 
country requir(‘ prom])t legislation, such as will result in 
the re-establish ment of the American Merchant Marine 

That we ask of Congiess not- only the immediate 
establishment of American owned and managed mail and 
freight lines to our dexiendencies and the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world, but also a proper legisla- 
tion which will enable our citizens to build, operate and 
maintain steamers and sailing-vessels on an eijual footing 
with any other maritime Power 

1 could quote hundreds of similar resolutions passed 
unanimously, not only by associations of business men, 
but by farmers’ granges as well 

That the re-creation of the American Merchant Marine 
is not a sectional or party matter, but a national question, 
will be seen by the examination of the jiarty jilatforms 
and the party literature of the two great AmiTican parties, 
I have before me the Republican and Democratic Cam- 
paign Books of 1908 and 1910. In the Republican 
Campaign Book the re-creation of the Mei chant Marine 
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is advocated on eleven closely printed pages In the 
Democratic Campaign Book it is demanded on no less 
than thirty-one pages The two great American parties 
are agrec^d as to the end, but they aie not agrec^d as to 
the means The Republican paity has hitherto recom- 
mended subsidies sufificient to enable American ship- 
owners to compete with other nations on the ocean 
The Democratic party has proposeci a discriminating 
tariff in favour of goods imported m American ships by 
means of rebates on the import duties charged on the goods 
so imported Shi])-Subsidy Bills of various kinds have 
come every year before the American Congress 

The Atlantic trade of the United States w .s before the 
War carried on chieflv by Great Britain and Germany, 
whilst the Pacific trade of the United States was largely 
in the hands of the Japanese Tlie American shipping 
trade had fallen into the hands of Great Britain, Germany 
and Japan because wages in these three countries were 
far lower than iii the United Slates Now every good 
American is indignant that, they should have lost their 
Merchant Marine t hrough the free competition of '' low- 
priced alien lahour,’’ and not uimaturally they wish to 
take from Great Britain and the other great maritime 
countries the trade which they have lost How can this 
be done ni view of the existing commercial treaties ? 
The late Senator Elkins, in a speecdi delivered in the 
United States Senate on April 5, 1 S97, on discriminating 
duties, said 

Wlien the United States wish to lestore shipping *and 
become independent on sea as on land, a treaty with 
England, covered with the dust of nearly a century, is 
brought f 01 til, and we are solemnly told its sacred pro- 
visions must not be violated, and we must remain bound 
hand and foot, powerless to help ourselves, though what 
is proposed is right and proper, and would benefit our 
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interests^ No treaty should stand in the way of our 
having \Aha1 belongs to us as a inatli i of light, and having 
our fair shaie of the caiiying liade of tiie world. Of 
course, no tiea.fy should he violated as long as it is in 
force, but- this Bill expressly ])j(>poses in terms t-o abrogate 
all treaties in eonfliet with the ])n>visKms of the Bill 

If that policy, wlueh is frequently advoeaxted, should 
be adopted, the danger of retalialuiii A\onld, of course, 
arise How will tliat danger iir t ^ In a Re])ort of 
1910 ((list Congress, 2nd Session R(‘])oit 502, Part 2) 
on the American Meicliant M.uine, we lead 

All the commei(*ial nations of ihc world need wbat we 
have to sell They cannot affoid to impose unnecessaiy 
burd(‘ns upon then own people ip the ir (‘fforts to punish iis 
for the exercise of the ve»A^ right whielt they claim for 
themselves lii one respect at least we have t lu* advan- 
tage of any oilier eountry We jiioduee tlie cotton 
which kee])s then faetoiies lunning, gives employment 
to their laboui and clothes then inillimis I'licA cannot 
get it elsew’lieie, and there is no substitute It is incon- 
ceivable tliat England, or Germany, or any other country 
which manufactures cotton cloth would jnit a bui'den u])on 
our raw material, without wdueh then inachmeiy would 
sto]) and their ])(M)])le would siiffin- 

The United States veiy nainially (h'siie to u‘cover 
the shipping trade tlay have lost from tlu»se countries 
to w'hich they liave lost it Owing to Great Britain’s 
predominance on the seas, the Am(‘iicai) maiilmie ]»olicy 
is necessarily and inevitably anti-British, sympatby with 
Great Britain notwithstanding Besides, tlio War has 
given to the United States both an (‘Xt remedy ])owerful 
shiphinldrng industry and an enormous ajid rapidly 
growing Merchant Maiine, which before long may, for 
all we know, exceed the British Merchant Marine in 
tonnage It stands to reason that the Americans will 
strive to preserve the prosperity of these two great 
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industries after the conclusion of Peace Great Britain 
must thcr(‘foie r(‘ckun with tlu* fact that the United States 
Mdll become an exceedingly powerful competitor on the 
sea; that England may lose her old paramountcy in 
shipbuilding and hi})ping 

America’s future as a slupbuildmg country is particu- 
larly promising, because the United States aie hkely to 
apply to shijibuilding the same methods of high speciMihsa- 
tion and of intensive production which have proved so 
extraordinarily successful in all their manufacturing 
industries Aineiica will build ships of a standardised 
pattern in large numbers with the lielj) of the most power- 
ful machinery, and she will be well assisted by her workers, 
whose exceedingly high individual output will counter- 
balance, or perliaps more than counterbalance, the effect 
of higlier American wages Besides, she has a very great 
advantage in the possession of the most powerful iron 
industry in tlic woild, and of an abmidaiicc of cheap 
coal Exactly as in the old sailing-ship era, the United 
States may have a considerable advantage over Great 
Britain in consequence of the possession of a superabun- 
dance of relatively cheap raw materials which are used 
in shipbuilding Last, but not least, the’ difference 
between Biitish and Amorjcan wages which previously 
existed and which was very gieat, should after the War 
be mucli smaller than it has been in the past Possibly 
British and American wages will in future be approxi- 
mately equal It follows that England can preserve a 
great shipbuilding industry only by Amencaiiisiug her 
shipbuilding methods, by pioducing ships on the largest 
and most scientific scale, and by insisting that labour 
will cease obstructing progress and restricting output 
Otherwise she will not be able to compete m shipbuilding 
with the United State‘s 

The wages of British and of other uon-Amciican 
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sailors also may, in the future, ap})roximate the wages 
paid <o sailors m the United States It follows that 
Great ^tritain will have to lofik to Iut laurels not only as 
a shipbuilding country, but ako .is a sluiiping nation. 

The Wer will undoubtedly oauM' Mk' rise of a great 
shipbuilding and shipping industry m the United States. 
England must reckon wi^h the fact that she is going to 
receive in the United States a great and possibly a redoubt- 
able competitor on the sea However, Iheie is, of course, 
the possibility that America vill establish lier maritime 
greatness lather at t he co.st of Gt'rmany than at that of 
the United Kingdom and oi the Briti.sh Era]iirc After 
all, the greatness of a nation’.s shiphiiilduig industry and 
shipping tiade should depend on the im])ortanoe of its 
general industiy and on the extent, of its foreign trade. 
If production should continue inereasmg i datively 
slowly in Great Britain and the Bntish Enijuie, and 
should continue rapidly expanding in the United tstates, 
it would be only natural that the United States would in 
course of time dominate the world, not oiilj in general 
industrial production, but in shipbuilding and shipping 
as well After all, inefficiency of jiioduction and supre- 
macy in the shipping trade are not reconcilable 

The teriitory, the pojiulation and the natural resources 
of the British Empire are vastly greater than those of 
the United States If the Imperial resourees should be 
adequately exploited, the British people will become the 
foremost nation in the world in industry, wealth and 
power, and if it should temjiorarily lose its maritime 
supremacy to the United Btates owing to the War, it 
would ultimately regain it, because industrial supremacy 
and maritime supremacy are bound to go Land in hand. 



CHAPTER X 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND FUTUEE OF FRANCE* 

It is of the greatest importance to uhe Allies that the 
Great War should lead to a complete and decisive victory, 
but it IS equally impoitant for the n and tor the world 
at large that at the end of the struggle a rejuvenated, a 
more powertul and a gi eater France should arise 1 
shall endeavoui* to show in the following pages, by means 
of the best and the most reliable information available, 
that the peace of the woild and the future of human 
civilisation are bound up with, and are dependent upon, 
France's future greatness, and upon her inci cased power 
and prosperity 

The Germans have been a conquering nation, a nation 
of valiant and aggressive warriors, since the earliest 
ages, since the veiy beginning of their recorded history. 
German hordes, the Cimbri and Teutoiies, invaded the 
Roman Empire in the second century before Christ, 
m the time of Marius, and made Rome tremble Ilie 
Germans were defeated lor a time, but later on, w hen 
Rome declined, they weie bought off. At the end ot 
the foui*th century and the begiiiniiig of the tilth century 
after ChiTst the German Goths and Vandals ravaged the 
Eastern Em'opean provinces of the Roman Empire, 
plundering Athens, Coxinth and many other towns. 
They overran Asia Minor, destroymg Ephesus and other 
celebrated centres of civilisation. They swept wcotward 

* From the Fortnightly Review ^ February, 1918. 
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and conquered Gaul and Spain. They turned to the south, 
invaded Italy, and in 410, under Alarich, stormed and 
plundered Rome and destroyed the W estern Roman 
Empire. Their successors subjected Italy, France, part 
of Spain and vast territories in the East peopled by Slavs 
and Magyars Charlemagne, the King of the Franks, 
conquered and ruled the countiies fioin the Ebro to the 
Oder and the Danube on the one luind, and from the 
English Channel and the Bay of Biscay to the centre of 
Italy on the other hand He was the most powerful 
monarch of his time. He was solemnly crov\ned Roman 
Emperor by the Pope in Rome in the yeai 800. He 
received significantly the double ciown, the ciown urhis 
ei orhis He became the prote(*toi ol the Ghii^'tian faith, 
of the Pope, of the (^liuich Umveisal He was given 
symbolically the key ol the Holy Sejmlchre ol tJ(TUSalem. 
He created ' The Roman Empire of Geiman Nationality,” 
and adopted the tith' Carolios saemssirtnw Amjasins, a 
Deo coroNuius rmgnus et pacificus Dapemior Romtamorum 
gubernans impenum Chailes the Gieat and his successors 
claimed to be tlie lawful heirs and successors of Caesar 
and Augustus (Kaiser means Cscsai), the loids of the 
world incidentally, it should be observed that by 
destroying the Roman Empire and uprooting Roman 
civilisation the Germans plunged the world into the night 
of barbarism and savagery and put back the clock of 
civilisation by at least a thousand yeais 

The Germans are a very numerous, a very prolific 
and a very warlike lace German lulers, German states- 
men, German thinkeis and German patriots have during 
more than a thousand years hoped and fought for the 
reconstitution of a German Empire dominating the 
world, similar to the realms of Charlemagne and of Otto 
the Great. The Habsburgs tried in vain to obtain the 
dominion of the world. Their failme in the time ol 
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Charles V. was due to France’s determined opposition, 
without which they would probably have succeeded. 
The old Habsburg motto, Austnce eH imperare orhi urn- 
verso y which was first used by the Emperor Frederick III., 
may still be found on Habsburg palaces abbreviated 
to “ A.E 1 0 U.” The Prussian HohenzoUerns have 
made themselves German Emperors in the place A the 
Habsburgs. They consider themselves the heirs of the 
realms and of the world-embracing aims of Charles V., 
of Otto the Great, of Charlemagne, of Augustus and of 
Csesar. They will certainly try to lecreate the German 
universal monarchy of the past 

History teaches us that the character of nations is 
singularly stable and unchanging The German people, 
the English peoph' and the Fiencli people have faithfully 
preserved the national traits desciibed to us by Tacitus, 
Ca3sar and other historians two thousand years ago 
Even if the present V\'ar should luid in Germany's complete 
defeat, m tht‘ disappearance of the Hohenzollern dynasty 
in the disintegration of the German Empne, and in the 
establishment of a German Kei)ublic or several German 
Republics, the German nation may never forget its 
ancient power, pre-eminence and glory, and its successful 
resistance against a \Aoiid in arms The people may 
again become united and renew' the struggle for world 
supremacy Under other leaders the Germans may try 
once more to establish then* pai amount cy throughout 
the world, and they may, in the struggle, destroy modern 
civilisation as completely as they destroyed the civilisa- 
tion of antiquity in the time of the Goths and the Vandals, 
the Franks and the Lombards. iSuch an event may seem 
improbable, but is by no means impossible. No cultured 
Roman would have believed that the German barbarians 
would destroy the Roman Empire and its civihsation, 

17 
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Roman organisation and the Roman law, and that the 
Latin language would disappear T\ ' l efoie the interest, 
not only of democracy, which is merely a form of govern- 
ment and comparatively unimportaiil , but of human 
civilisation and of human liberty, ^Ineli an alb important, 
requires the creation of conditions winch will prevent 
another German attack upon the world Such an attack 
can be prevented only if there is in Europe an efficient 
counterpoise to Germany. 

The German race has been greatly favoured by Nature. 
It is numerically very strong, it is exceedingly prolific, it 
is very warlike, and it occupies a most excellent strategical 
position in the centre of the Eui*op(iaii Continent Be- 
sides, the Geimaiis can greatly add to their numbers by a 
successful policy of denationalisation and of Germauisa- 
tion, especially among the racially i elated peoples around 
them Lastly, the Germans control vast natural re- 
som’ces, (‘.specially coal and non, which provide wealth 
and weapons for war The Russian Empire, which was 
formerly considered to be the most ])owerful factor 
barring Germany’s expansion and j)revenling her aggres- 
sion, has broken down and has been dissolved into its 
component parts, into an anarchy, into a number of 
quarrelling fragments which may or may not become 
self-governing States. For all we know, Russia may 
never again be reunited Germany, even if defeated, will 
certainly endeavour to strengthen her union with Austria- 
Hungary, and especially with the German parts of the 
Dual Monarchy which lie near her frontier. Besides, she 
will certainly endeavour to prevent a Russian reunion. 
She will play off one Russian State against the other, and 
will strive to convert large portions of Russia, and, if 
possible, all Russia, into a German colony or a German 
protectorate. We must therefore reckon with the 
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possibility that after the War, apart from a Greater 
Germany winch includes Austria, the only Great Powers 
which will be left on the Continent of Europe may be 
France and Ita^y. Will these two Powers be strong 
enough to hold Germany in f‘heck with the help of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, or will France and Italy also fall 
under German domination ? 

The strength of nations depends on the number of 
their inhabitants and on their intellectual, moral and 
material resources The present struggle has shown the 
paramount importance of two factors in warfare — of man- 
power, which provides large armies, and of industrial 
strength, which furnishes the fighting millions with the 
weapons, munitions, tiansport and supplies they require. 
France has home the brunt of the German attack She 
is militarily stronger than Italy, and, as Russia has been 
eliminated as a military factor, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the Allies and to the world that France should be 
able to hold Germany in check, should that country 
desire to embark upon another war; that France should 
be so strong as to deter Germany from renewing the 
struggle 

Military power is based upon man-power and upon 
industrial power. Let us consider each of these 
factors. 

A comparison of man-power in the two countries shows 
that with regard to men France is vastly inferior to 
Germany. During the last hundi^ed years, for which 
exact comparative statistics can be given, Prance’s 
position with regard to Germany has grown more and 
more unfavourable, as may be seen from the following 
figures, which are based upon the French and German 
Censuses, and which have been extracted from the official 
statistical year books of tiie tw^o countries: 
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1 ea) . 

(ieimany wtlhin Us 
‘ Pienent Limits 

/ Huice {htnre 1871, 
without 

Ahace-Lorraine), 

1816 

1830 

1850 

1870 

j 24,833.000 

29.520.000 

35.397.000 

40.818.000 

29.480.000 

32.370.000 

35.030.000 

38.440.000 

1871 .. 

40,997,000 

36,190,000 

1881 

45,421,000 

37.590,000 

1891 

49,762,000 

38.350,000 

1901 

56,874,000 

38.980,000 

1911 

65,359,000 

39,602,000 

In 1816 Pram 

*0 had about 4,5(H),00< 

‘ more mhabitants 


than Germany In 1 91 1 Germany had nearly 26,0(^0,000 
more inhabitants than Prance. A line divides the table 


into two parts, one from 1816 to 1870 and one from 1871 
to 1911. It will be noticed that the year 1870 is a very 
important date both for Prance and for Germany. Since 
that year the difference in the population of the two 
countries has suddenly and ve)ry greatly been accentuated. 
During the fifty-four jears from 1816 to 1870 Germany’s 
])opulation increased by 1 6,000 ,(K)0, but during the forty 
years from 1871 to 1911 it increased by 24,500,000, or at 
a greatly accelerated rate During the fifty-four years 
from 1816 to 1870 France’s population increased by 
7,000,000, but during the forty years from 1871 to 1911 
it increased by only 3,500,000, or at a very reduced rate. 
The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 was apparently 
eminently favourable to the increase of Germany’s 
population and exceedingly unfavourable to that of the 
French population The reason for this curious difference 
will be discussed later on 

Ever since 1816 the population of Prance has been 
increasing at a much slower rate than tliat of Germany 
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Examination of the yearly increment for all the year^ 
since the end of the Napoleonic Wai , which may be found 
in the Amiuaire Statisque de la Fiance, shows that the 
French poi)ulation, which increased at a fairly rapid rate 
after the Peace of Paris, tends to increase more .nd more 
slowly as the years go by — that it is, in fact, approaching 
the point of stagnation and of decline Up to 1867 
yearly increases of from 100, 000 to 200,000 were tho rule. 
Of late such increases have become quite exceptional. 
Between 1878 and 1910 the surplus ol births over deaths 
exceeded 100,000 only twice and very slightly As a 
rule the excess of births over deaths per year was only 
about 60,000, whereas it was about 800,000 in Germany. 
In some years the French population did not increase at 
aU, but actually declined, the number of deaths being 
greater than that of births In 1890, for instance 
France’s population declined by 39,000, in 1891 by 

11.000, in 1892 by 20,000, in 1895 by 18,000, in 1900 by 

26.000, and in 1907 by 19,000 Although France has 
practically no emigration, but receives every year large 
numbers of immigrants from other countries, the popula- 
tion of the country tends towards stagnation, if not 
towards actual decline. In view of the fact that Germany ’s 
population is rapidly increasing, the stagnation of the 
French population seems very alarming If the popula- 
tion of the two countries should increase at the same late 
at which it has increased between 1871 and 1911, Germany 
should in 1951 have about 105,000,000 inhabitants and 
France only 43,000,000 inhabitants There would then 
be twenty-five Germans to every ten Frenchmen. Many 
Germans who have compared the increase of the popula- 
tion in Germany and in France have confidently predicted 
that in half a century France will be a second- or tliird- 
rate Power, another Belgium — that the present is France’s 
last war. 
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Many scientists, politicians and pub]ioi*<ts who have'^ 
studied the remarkable stagnation of tlie J'Vench popula- 
tion and the alarming rodiiciion in tlu' Fi(*nch birth-rate 
have ascribed the increa.ang barronm-s of i^^rance to the 
Code Civil which provides for the (Mjual division of 
property among children at tlie fatlioi diath, to the 
frequeney of divoices, to the prevauiu e of alcoholism, 
and especially to the drinking of ab^iritlie, to irreligious- 
ness — in the deeph religious Fim^itTrc the population 
increases comparatively rapidly- to the national egotism, 
to the Napoleonic Wars, to the general pios})ority of the 
French, or to the decadence of the race Racial decadence 
is most frequently given as the cause by France/ s enemies, 
especially by the Germans The Freneh race has cer- 
tainly not grown sterile That may be seen by the 
example of the French (^^anadiaiis In 1703, w^hen 
Canada fell to England, 65, )00 French people lived in the 
country At the Census of 1910, 385,083 born French 
Canadians lived in the United States alone If we add 
to these the French Canadians living in Canada and the 
French Canadians born from French-Canadian parents 
living m the United States, it appears that the 65,000 
French of 1763 have increased so much that they number 
now between 2,000 ,000 and 3,000,000 The latter figure 
is that which was given to me m Canada If, however, 
we estimate that there are only 2,500,000 French 
Canadians, it would appear that since 1763 the French 
in Canada have increased fortyfold In 1763 there dwelt 
in France 21,769,163 French people If their number 
had increased at a similar ratio there would now be in th: 
world 800,000,000 Frenchmen France would dominate 
the world The Napoleonic Wars are scarcely responsible 
for France’s low birth-rate, for Germany, Spain and other , 
countries lost in them about as large a proportion of men 
as did France Alcoholism, divorces, etc., prevail in 
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other countries as well. Consequently they cannot be 
held responsible 

The stagnation of France s po^julation is certainly not 
due to egoism, to general prospc j ity and love of ease and 
comfort among the French, as is widely believed The 
wealth of France is usually p eatly over-estimated. The 
French are reputed to be exceedingly wealthy b^^cause 
they are extremely thrifty, and becctuse they ha\e, as a 
rule, a great deal of ready cash which they are willing to 
lend to foreign nations They posset s so much ready cash 
and lend it abroad because the French industries are 
stagnant and require little adf itional capital The 
yearly surplus of income over expenditure in France is, 
after all, not very large It is much smaller than it is 
in Germany and in the United States In Germany and 
in the United States the rapidly expanding industries 
absorb the huge yearly surplus of income over expendi- 
ture. Hence both these States habitually borrowed 
money abroad, partly from France Their abounding 
prosperity causes money to be scarce and dear The 
decline of the French birth-rate is due, not to the pros- 
perity of the people, which is largely a fiction, but, 
incredible as it may seem, to their poverty. In 1906 
the birth-rate among the three great classes of the French 
people was as follows, per hundred families : 

Among employers . . . 295 

Among salary-earners .. . ..199 

Among wage-earners ... . 284 

It will be noticed that the birth-rate is greatest among 
the families of employers. The wage-earners come next, 
and the salary-earners, miserably paid officials, clerks, 
etc., have by far the smallest number of children Ac- 
cording to the French statistics, sterile marriages in 1 906 
stood in the following proportion : 
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Among employ orb , . . « . . . 101 

Amoivg salary -earnerb . . . . . , . 194 

Among wage-earners . . . . . . . 134 

It will be noticed that sterility in marriage is by far 
smallest among employers and by tai greatest among 
salary-earners, who earn a w^orhman's wage or less, but 
have to keep up appearances at considerable cost. It 
seems probable that the stagnation of the French popu- 
lation is due, not to the causes whn h are usually given, 
but to the difficulty of making a. living in France. I 
shall show in the following pages that jirosperity, far from 
leading to a reduction in the birth-rate, leads to its rapid 
increase. 

Although much has been written on the problem of 
population, it aj)])ears that the laws which regulate the 
birth-rate are insufficiently understood by the scientists 
and publicists of the present Adam Smith wrote, with 
his usual shrewd common sense, in Book I , chapter viii., 
of Tffe Wealth of Nations: 

The demand for those who live by wages necessaidly 
increases with the increase of the revenue and stock of 
every country and cannot possibly without it. . . 

The most decisive mark of the pr '■ any country 

is the increase of the number of i 

The value of childien is the g acourage- 

ments to marriage We canno onder that 

the people in North America rally marry 

very young. Notwithstanding icrease occa- 

sioned by such early marriages, tjL- a continual 
complaint of the scarcity of hands in North America. 
The demands for labourers, the funds destined for main- 
taining them, increase, it seems, still faster than they 
can find labourers to employ. . . 

The demand for men, like that for any other commo- 
dity, necessarily regulates the production of men , quickens 
it when it goes on too slowly and stops it when it advances 
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too fast. . . . The liberal reward of labour, therefore, 
as it is the efiect of increasing wealth, so it is the cause 
of increasing population 

Adam Smith’s phrase, “ The demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, necessarily regu1ate& the pro- 
duction of men, quickens it when it goes on too slowly, 
and stops it when it advances too fast,” describes con- 
cisely and correctly tlie pimcipal intmenco which deter- 
mines the increase, stagnation or decline of population 
’^in States As the number of animals depends mainly 
on the quantity of food available, and as they increase 
when food is abundant and diminish when it becomes 
scarce, even so the number of men depends c a the quantity 
of work available, for earnings can be (*onverted into 
food and shelter It follow’s that population increases 
everywhere 'passn with the incTcasc m the oppor- 
tunities of making a living In other words, national 
fertility depends ]H’mcipally on a very commonplace 
factor, on the natural resources of countries and their 
exploitation by man Rapidly increasing laboiu'-employ- 
ing industries require a correspondingly rapid increase 
of workers The vast demand for workers in America 
has caused the French Canadians to increase fortyfold 
in a century and a half, and has caused the population 
of the United States to grow from 3,929,214 in 1790 to 
91,972,266 m 1910. 

' On the boundless and very thinly inhabited virgin 
soil plains of America population can grow ra})idly merely 
by the expansion of agriculture That is proved by the 
example of Canada, the United States, Argentina, etc. 
In the densely populated countries of Europe, on the other 
hand, where there are no prairies which can be converted 
into ploughed fields, the number of men who live by 
agriculture cannot increase very considerably, even 
if agricultural production increases, for with the help of 
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steam ploughs, drills, milking machineiy, separators 
and other machines, an agricultural worker can now do 
as much work as was formerly done by several. How 
extraordinarily the development of the manufacturing 
industries may influence the increase ot population may 
be seen from the following figures, which have been 
extracted from Porter’s Progress oj the Nation and the 
British and French Government St.distics 


Inhabitants of England and . t ^ ^ ^ 

jYales. I Inhabitants of Fiance. 


1600 

4,811,718 

1600 

f 

1700 

6,045,008 

1700 

19,669, 322* 

1760 

6,479,730 

1762 

21,769,163 

1780 

7,814,827 

1784 

24,800,000 

1801 

8,b72,980 

1801 

27,.500,000 

1811 

. 10,163,676 

181 1 

29,350,000 

1821 

11 978,875 

1821 

30,4.50,000 

1831 

1.3,894,.574 

1831 

32 570.000 

1841 

16,011,757 

1S41 

34,230.000 

1851 

. 17,914,768 

1851 

35,800,000 

1861 

20,060,925 1 

1861 

37,390.000 

1871 

22,704,108 

1871 

36,190,000 

1881 

. 25.974,439 I 

1881 

37,590.000 

1891 

29,001,018 

1891 

38,350,000 

1901 

. 32,527,843 1 

1001 

38,980,000 

1911 

, . 36,070,492 

1911 

39,602,000 


Betvreen 1700 and 1760, when England and Wales 
lived chiefly by a prosperous and rapidly expanding 
agriculture, the pojnilation of the country was practically 
stagnant Tt increased by only 8 per cent during the 
time. In the course of the next forty year«i between 
1760 and 1801, when the industrial re volution, the machine 
era, began, it grew by 37 percent. Between 1600 and 
1800 it increased by only about 80 per cent., or by 40 
per cent, per century On the other hand, since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, since the time when 
Great Britain rcYilaced hand labour by machine labour 
and became a manufacturing country, the population of 
* Vauban’fl Estimate. 
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. England and Wales has increased b\ more than 300 per 
cent. Since 1801 it has fully quadrupled, although 
during that period there was a very large emigration 
from England and Wales, and although British agriculture 
gave employmmt to greatly reduced numbers ^ \.'orkers, 
partly owing to the decline of agricultu^’a! production 
during the second half of tne nineteenth century, partly 
owing to the introduction of labour-saving agricultural 
machinery. The rapid increase of the British population 
which previously had grown with extreme slowness, 
shows that the introduction of mtichinery increased not 
only the output (ff goods, but also that of men, in accor- 
dance with Adam Smith's dictum. 

During the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when both France and England 
were chiefly agi iculturo.! countiies, the population of the 
two States ijcogressed at almost the identical rate, as is 
shown by the figures given above. Nobody spoke then 
of the Infertility of the decadence of the French race. 
Between 1700 and 1811 France had, as is shown by the 
reliable statistics given, about three times as many in- 
habitants as had England and Wales. Since 1811 a tre- 
mendous change has occurred In 1911 the population of 
France was only 10 per cent, larger than that of England 
and Wales, and by 1921 England and Wales ma y have 
drawm level with France m respect of population. The 
economic factor has vastly accelerated the increase of 
population in the one country and has retarded that 
of the other country. 

If we study analytically the British (Census Returns 
for a long number of years, it appears that the colossal 
increase in the British population has taken place almost 
entirely in the towns, that the country population, 
exclusive of retired townsmen, suburban dwellers, etc., 
has remained stagnant, that but for the introduction 
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oUl« manvifftcturing industries France would stiB contain 
tliTee times as many people as England and Wales. In 
1801 Manchester and Salford, which now have mow than 
1,000,000 inhabitants, had only 94 876 jicople; Liverpool, 
with about 800.000 inhabitants had 82,205 people; Leeds, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 53,162 ])cople, Sheffield, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 45,755 people, etc. 

The slow increase of the French population and the 
rapid increase of the Enghsh and (h'rman population 
is due to the fact that France, though possessing a very ^ 
flourishing agriculture, has comparatively unimportant 
and somewhat stationary industries, while England and 
Germany possess manufacturing indusliies which have 
enormously and very rapidly expaiuh^d The gigantic 
growth of their manufacturing industries hss enabled 
England and Germany to nourish vastly increased 
numbers, and has brought about the remarkable increase 
in population 

Let us now inquire why Germany’s population has 
grown so vastly within recent times. 

During the last few decades Germany’s agricultural 
production has more than doubled, as the following figures 
show : 

rR'>I>IJ01ION OF — 


Fm? 

Rye 

1 Wheat 

Oath 

Rot a toe, s 

Sugar 


Tonb 

Tons 

Tons 

To}is 

Tonk 

1880 

4,952,525 

2,345,278 

4,228,128 

19,466,242 

415,000 

1913 

12,222,394 

1 ! 

4,655,956 

9,713,965 

54,121,146 

2,632,282 


Between 1880 and 1913 — the latter was a particularly 
prolific year — not only the production of the great staple 
crops enumerated above, but that of meat also, has fully 
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doubled, owing to the application of science to industry. 

' No similar progress has taken place in an^ other European 
country. It might therefore be expected that Germany’s 
agricultural workers, and her rural population as well, 
should have gi eatly increased in numbers. Ah a matter 
of fact, both Germany’s rural population and her rural 
workers have numerically declined, the vast increase of 
output notwithstanding. The colossal increase of the 
population which has taken place in Germany has been 
confined exclusively to the towns, and it has been particu- 
larly great in the large towns, in tiie important manufac- 
turing centres An analysis of the German Censuses 
yields the following illuminating and surpi Ising picture* 



/ H Townfi oj 

Jn Towns oj 

In Towns jfotn 

1 cm 

100,000 and 

20.000 

5 ,( f 00 


M ot e 

to 100,000 

to 20,000 

1871 

1 , 968,537 

3 , 147,272 1 

4 , 588,364 

1880 . 

3 , 273,144 

4 , 027,085 1 

5 . 671,325 

1890 

6 , 314,268 

4 , 674,786 | 

6 , 321,752 

1900 . 

9 , 120,280 

7 , 111,447 1 

7 , 585 , 495*1 

1910 .. 

13 , 823,348 

8 , 677,955 j 

9 , 172 , 333 a 



' In Towns 


In Locuhiiet, 

Feaf 

jiom 2,000 
lo 

\In All Towh6 

1 1 

of Less than 
' 2,000 

1871 .. 

5 , 190,801 

14 , 894,974 ! 

26 , 163,818 

1880 .. 

5 , 784,976 

18 , 720,530 ' 

26 , 513,531 

1890 .. 

5 . 931,186 

23 , 241,992 ' 

20 , 186,478 

1900 .. 

6 , 815,863 

30 , 633,075 > 

25 , 734,103 

25 , 954,587 

1910 .. 

7 , 297,770 

38 , 971,406 1 


The rural population of Germany, the people who live 
in townlets and villages of 2,000 inhabitants and less, 
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were in 1910 actually 1 numerous than they were in 
1871 ! During the same time the populaiion of all towns 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants has grown from 14,894,974 
to 38,971,40^', or by 103 per cent, in the towns of from 
2,000 to 5,000 peoples the population has increased by 
only 40 per cent., in the towns ui fiom 5,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants it has gro^^m by 100 per ec'iit., in the towns 
of from 20,000 to 100^000 it has increased by 175per cent., 
and in the towns of 100,000 inhabitants and more it has 
grown by no less than 610 per cent. 

As general statements are not as illuminating as are 
concrete detailed examples, 1 would further illustrate 
the cause of the rapid growth of Gcam.iny’s pojiulation. 
1 would now give the record of th(‘ jirincipal German 
towns, which will best enable us to visualise a-nd to under- 
stand the causes of the marvellous increase of Germany’s 
population and national wealth. The figures given are 
taken from the German Censuses 


Year 

Berlin. 

Eamhuig. 

Munich 

Leipzig 

Dresden 

1876 . 
1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

966,858 

1 , 122,330 

1 , 678,794 

1 , 888,848 

2 . 071,267 

264,671 

289,859 

569,200 

705,738 

931,035 

193,024 

230,023 

350,694 

499,932 

696,467 

127,387 

149,081 

357,122 

456,124 

589,850 

197,296 

220,818 

276,522 

396,146 

548,308 







Year. 

Cologne. 

Breslau. 

Franhjurt 

Dussel- 

dorf. 

Nurem- 

berg. 

1876 . . 
1880 . . 
1890 . . 
1900 . . 
1910 .. 

135,371 

144,772 

281,681 

372,529 

516,627 

239,060 

272,912 

335,186 

422,709 

612,105 

103,136 

136,819 

179,985 

288,989 

414,676 

80,695 

95,468 

144,642 

213,711 

358,728 

91,018 

99,619 

142,590 

261,081 

333,142 
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Year, 

Chariot- 

lenbiirg. 

1 Uanover 

Essen 

Chemmtz. 

SduUgait 

1876 

25,8 7 

106,677 

64,790 

78,200 

107,273 

1880 

30 ^83 

' 122,843 

56,94^ 

95,123 

117,303 

1890 

76,859 

, 174,455 

78,70e 

138,054 

139,817 

1900 . . 

189,305 

235,649 

118,862 

206,913 

176,699 

1910 

305,978 

: 302,375 

294,653 

287,807 

286,218 







Year. 

' Magde- 
hiaq 

1 Bremen, 

j 1 

1 Koniqs- 1 

j bOii j 

Stetiin ^ 

Dinshurq 

1876 ' 

87,925 

1 102,532 ‘ 

122,636 ! 

80,972 

37,380 

1880 

97,539 

112,453 

140,909 , 

91 756 

41,242 

1890 .. , 

202,235 

! 130,875 

J 61.666 

116,228 i 

59,258 

1900 

229,667 

163,297 

189,483 ' 

210,702 ' 

92,730 

1910 

279,629 

i 

247,437 

245,994 ! 

1 

236,113 j 

229,483 


Yeai. 

Dorlm tt7id 

1 

1 Kiel 

1 Mann- 
1 henn 

A liana 

Elbeifeld. 

1875 

1 57,742 

37,246 

46,453 ! 

84,097 

80,589 

1880 

, 66,554 

43,594 

53,465 1 

91,047 

93,538 

1890 

89,663 

69,172 

79.058 

143,241 

125,899 

1900 

142,733 

121,824 

141,131 i 

161,501 

156,966 

1910 

214,226 

211,627 

193,902 

172,628 

170,195 


Year. 

QeUen- 
ki) chert. 

Barmen 

i 'a^ssel 

1 

Bochum. 

jllti, vemi- 
a d Ku.hr 

1876 . . 

11,296 

86,504 

63,043 

28,368 

15,277 

1800 . . 

14,615 

95,941 

1 58,290 j 

33.440 

22,146 

1890 . . 

28,067 

116,144 

1 72,477 1 

47,601 

27,903 

1900 . . 

36,936 

141,944 

1 106,034 1 

65.551 

1 38,280 

1910 .. 

169,513 

169,214 

I 153,196 

136,931 

112,580 

i 


Beyond the thirty towns for which statistics are given, 
Germany has seventeen other towns of more than 100,000 
inhabitants — viz., Aix-la-Chapelle, Augsburg, Schoneberg- 
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Berlin, Wilmersdorf-Bojlin, Neukolln- Berlin, Brunswick, 
Crefeld, Dantzig, Ertujt, Halle, Jlauiborn, Mayence, 
Plauen, Posen, Saarbruokon, Stl■d^^bulg, Wiesbaden. 
Altogether Germany possesses foiiN sex on towns of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, oi almost as many as 
the United Kingdom, while Franci' has only lifteen. 

A glance at the statistical table siiovvs that all the 
German towns have grown with exUamdinary rapidity; 
that the increase of population has been least great in 
the political centres and the residential and commercial 
towns, Berlin suburbs such as Charlottcnburg excepted; 
and that it has been fastest in the manulactuiing towns, 
and particularly in tliose which live b;) the exploitation 
of coal and iron. Since 1875 the ]>upulaUon of JDortmund 
has grown fouilokl, thatotUusscldoii loui and a half-lold, 
that of Bochum tivefold, that of Essen live and a half -fold, 
that of Duisburg and of Kiel (shipbuilding) sixfold, that 
of Mulheim a.d. lluhi sevenfold, that of Gelsenkirchen 
tifteenfold Hamborn, between Duisburg and Essen, 
which was a village a few decades ago, had 32,597 inhabi- 
tants in 1900, 73,454 inhabitants in 1905, and 101,703 
inhabitants in 1910. All the towns named are coal and 
iron centres, and all but Kiel he close together in the 
Ruhr district. 

The extraordinary effect oi coal and non, and especially 
of coal, upon population may be seen by the example 
of the Ruhr coal district. On and around that district, 
on territory which measures about forty miles by twenty, 
an area which is about as laige as a smaJl English county 
Buch as Nottinghamshire or Oxfordshne or Surrey, may 
be found eleven out of those forty-seven German towns 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants. Those are Dusseldorf, 
Essen, Dmsburg, Dortmund, Elberfeld, Gelsenkirchen, 
Barmen, Bochum, Mulheim a*d. Ruhr, Crefeld, Hamborn. 
lu addition there are situated ui the district named 
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' fi^y-five towns which have from 10,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, and a number of these are rapidly approach- 
ing the ^00,000 hmit. This narrow district, whi^h 
resembles a gig ntic town, )s the greatest centre * x popu- 
lation in Germ. my. It was inhabited in 1905 by 4,840,143 
, people and in 1910 by 5,818 237 people. Its population 
, increased, therefore, by practically 1,000,000 within five 
years. The growth of the German towns is without a 
parallel in the world, except in the Western States of 
North America Her coal and iron centres are Germany’s 
colonies Whereas in each of tlic years between 1905 
and 1910 abimt 200, oOO Englishmea left their homes and 
settled abroad, dbout as many Germans IcH their homes 
and settled in the celebrated Rhenish- Westphalian coal 
and iron district 

It appears tliat in the denstly pi>})ulated countries 
of Eurojie the increase of population is caused cliiefly 
by the ex])ciiisn)u of the manufacturing industries, that 
the population has grown rapidly in England and Germany 
owing to the mighty development of their manufactures, 
and that the French jiopulation has increased slowly, 
and tends now towards stagnation and decline, owing 
to the insufficient development of France’s industrial 
power Some believe that France’s backwardness in 
manufacturing is due to the character of the French, 
to their lack of enterprise, lack of energy, inborn con- 
servativeness, and to their jirotective tariff. As the Ger- 
man and American industries have grown mightily under 
rigid Protection, France’s fiscal policy can obviously 
not bo held responsible for her industrial backwardness. 
Nor can the character of the French be blamed. The 
French business men are hard-working, ambitious and 
enterprising, and they possess much originality and groat 
inventive power They have led the world in many 
branches of manufacturing, and particularly in those 

18 
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which require the highest artistic scientific and technical 
skill. In scientific agriculture, in the metallurgical 
industnos, in the making of maehinciy of every kind, 
in engineering, in the clcctricai and chemical industries, 
in the making of the highest class textiles, glass, porcelain, 
optical and surgical instruments, etc., the French have 
led the world. They certainly possess the energy, inven- 
tiveness, skill and ambition which <ire required for indus- 
trial success. 

The economic progress of nations is caused partly 
the qualities of their inhabitants, partly by geographical 
and geological factors. Germany's vondeiful advance 
in agriculture and industry is chiefly due to Nature’s 
bounty. Agriculture is carried on most successfully 
on level ground. North Germany is a gigantic plain. 
One can travel by rail from the Rhine to Berlin and thence 
to Hamburg or to Konigsberg without passing through 
a single tunnel Agricultural and industrial progress 
depends veiy largely on cheap transport. The North 
German plain is opened up by a wonderful system of vast 
but gentle rivers, which have a parallel course and which 
are easily navigable for hundreds of miles. Moreover, 
Germany’s agriculture has benefited gicatly by the fact 
that the country possesses a world monopoly in her 
gigantic deposits of soluble potash, which are invaluable 
for intensive agriculture. We can therefoie not wonder 
that Germany’s agricultural production lias doubled 
since 1880 , as has previously been shown. While 
Germany consists chiefly of a vast plain, and while she 
possesses conditions which are eminently favourable for 
agricultural production and for developing a system of 
cheap transport by rail and water, the advantage of which 
need scarcely be pointed out, France is chiefly moun- 
tainous, and her turbulent rivers, such as the mighty Rhone, 
make inland navigation extremely difficult and costly. 
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The increase of national population depends chiefly 
oh the progress of the manufacturing industries, and the 
progress of these depends chiefly on the production of 
two commodities, of copul and of iron. Chepp iron is 
indispensable tor producing cheaply all goods made of 
iron, and as long as coal cortinues to be i-he foundation 
of all manufacturing, no nation can hope to develop power- 
ful iron industries and othei industries unless it possesses 
an abundance of cheap coal Contrary to general belief, 
coal is used chiefly, not for domestic, but foi industrial 
purpos()o This may be seen frem 'he estmiate of British 
coal consumption in 1903 made by the Royal Commission 
on Coal Supplies 


(\)AL Consumption in ihe United Kingdom 


Hallways (all purpohoh) 
l/oastmg stuamers (bunkers) . 

Factories 

Mines 

Iron and steel industries 
Other Metals and Minerals 
Brickworks, potteries, glass works, chemical 
works 

Gasworks . . ... 

Domestic 


Ton.t 

13.000. 000 
2,000,000 

53.000. 000 

18.000. 000 
28,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

15.000. 000 

32.000. 000 


Coal consumed m 1903 -Grand Total . 167,000,0 dg 


It will be noticed that only a very small jiortion of the 
coal used is employed for domestic purposes , that coal is 
used chiefly in factories, non and steel woihs, chemical 
works, transport, etc 

The fact that the industrial progress of the great manu- 
facturing nations is chiefly due to their wealth in coal 
may be seen at a glance from the following figures, which 
are taken from the Report on the Coal Resom'ces of the 
World of 1913 
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rROI»r<’TION ov < o\i 


Year 

United 

! Oermarty 
( 

1 — 

1 nifed 

F7ance. 

Stafei> 

Kttiffdom 


Tons, ! 

! Tons 

Tons 1 

Tons, 

1865 . 

24,790,000 , 

28,330,<M«i 

<)!),7(«).(>0(> 

11,840,000 

1870 

29,950,000 . 

34,880,0(»(» 

112 J4O.000 

13,330,000 

1875 

48,200,000 - 

48,530,000 

135,490,0U(» 

16,950,000 

1880 

66,830,000 

59,120,000 

149,3SI»,00(> ' 

1 9.360,000 

1885 . 

112,180,000 , 

73,670.000 

■ 161,960,000 , 

19,510,000 

1890 

' 141,620,()00 ; 

89,290,000 

< 184,590,000 ' 

26,080,000 

1895 

, 177,590,000 1 

103,960,000 

i 193,350,000 i 

28,240,000 

1900 . 

243,410.000 } 

149,790,000 

i 228,770,000 

33,400,000 

1905 

' 351,120,000 ' 

1 73,660,000 

' 239,890,000 • 

36.050,000 

1910 

j 445,810,000 i 

221,980,000 

j 264,500,000 ' 

38,570,000 

1913 .. 

: 604,520,000 i 

1 1 

273,650,000 

1 287,410,000 1 

1 1_ 

40,190,000 


Industrial progicss detcrmnifs population, tind coal 
determines industiial progress Coal is tlie mother of 
industry and of population If England sluuild be sud* 
denly depiived of her coal, the population would stai veand 
w^ould rapidly dwindle A glance at the figiues given 
shows that the iiopulation and industrial strength of 
the four countries named have increased pan passu with 
their coal output Where coal ])rc)duction has increased 
most rapidly, wealth and population have grown fastest. 
In 1865, when England pioduced far moie coal than the 
United States, Germany and France combined, England’s 
industrial supremacy seemed unchallengeable Since 
then coal production in the Ignited States and in Germany 
has advanced far more rapidly than in England, and w'ith 
the slackening in the output of coal England’s output 
of manhood has slackened as well Coal is the mother 
of industry and of population Coal productio and 
birth-rate go hand in hand 

Coal 2>jDduction determines general pioduction, and 
esyeciaUy iron production, for the iron industries re- 
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* quire vast quantities of coal. In the principal in* 
dustrial countries the output of iron has increased as 
follows : 


Yea? 

United 

Stales 

* Geimany 

1 

1 United 
Kingdom. 

f France. 

! 


Tons 

Tons. 

• Tons. 

1 Ions. 

1865 . 

845,000 

975,000 

4,896,000 

1 1,290,000 

1870 .. 

I,691,0u0 

; 1,391,000 

f, 060, 000 

, 1,173,000 

1875 

: 2,056,000 

; 2,029,000 

6,432,000 

1 1,416,000 

1880 

3,896.000 

I 2,729,000 ! 

7,802,000 

1,733,000 

1885 

^,111,000 

3,687,000 

7,369,000 j 

1,630,000 

1890 

0,353,000 

4,658,000 

8,033,000 

1,962,000 

1895 . 

1 9,597,000 

5,465,000 

7,827, 000 

2,005,000 

1900 .. 

14,101,000 

8,521,000 ! 

9,052,000 

2,699,000 

1905 .. 

' 23,360,000 

10,988,000 1 

t 9,746,000 

1 3,077,000 

1910 

i 27,740,000 

14,793.000 

10,380,000 

' 4.001,000 

1913 

, 30,966,000 

19,292,000 1 

10,260,000 

1 5,311,000 

1 


During the pei jod under consideratioii Germany and 
the United States, winch m 1865 were quite unimportant 
as iron producers, liavo rapidly overtaken the United 
Kingdom in u on production . and France, which produced 
in 1865 more iron than the United States and Germany, 
produced before the only one-fourth as much as 
Germany and one-sixth as much as the United States. 
The reason for the rapid progress in Germany and for the 
slow advance m France is obvious While Germany is 
exceedingly rich in the most valuable minerals, particu- 
larly m coal, iron and potash, France is very poor in 
minerals, especially in coal The most reliable coal 
statistics available arc those which were put before the 
International Geological Congress of 1913 According 
to the Report on the Coal Resources of the Woiid then 
published, the coal existing in Europe was estimated as 
follows : 
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In Germany 

Totu. 

423,366,000,000 

In United Kingdom 

189,635,000.000 

In Bussia 

00,106,000,000 

In Austria-Hungary 

59,269,000,000 

In France . . 

17,583,000.000 

In Belgium 

11,000,000,000 

In Spain . . 

8.768,000,000 

In Spitzbergen 

8,760,000,000 

In Holland 

4,402,000,000 

In Balkan Statet^ 

996,000,000 

In Italy 

243,000,000 

In Sweden, Denmark, Poiiiig.'tl 

184,000,000 

Total 

784,192,000,000 


It will be noticed that Germany possesses about 56 per 
cent, of Europe’s coal, that she has nioie than twice as 
much coal as all the other Continental States combined, 
that she has more than twice as much coal as the United 
Kingdom, and twenty-five times as much coal as France. 
We can therefore not wonder at France’s industrial 
inferiority Little Belgium alone is almost as rich in 
coal as is France France suffers not only from a shortage 
of coal; the little coal she has can be worked only with 
difficulty. Unfortunately, she has a large number of 
small, and therefore uneconomic, coalfields, and the 
French coal strata are very thin, very irregular, and full 
of faults owing to disturbance of the ground There are 
no less than fifty coal districts and twenty lignite districts 
in the country. Coal is worked in twenty-nine depart- 
ments, but the bulk of the French coal, nearly three- 
fourths of her output, comes from her north-eastern 
territory, which is at present in German hands Before 
the War French coal production was habitually greatly 
below France’s needs Owing to the shortage of coal 
and the difficulty of working the existing mines, coal was 
always scarce and dear in France. Industrial prosperity 
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cannot be based upon insuflScient and ^ery expensive 
coal. Prance’s shortage of coal alone explains her 
industrial backwardness 

In iron ore also Germany occupies a very favoure(^ 
position The following table is drawn from Cat work, 
Iron Ore Resources of the World, which was placed before 
the International Greological Congress of 1910' 


Ascertained Reser*^es of Metallic Iron. 


In (rOTmiiny and Luremburg 

Tons, 

, . 1,360,000,000 

in France 

.. 1,140,000,000 

In Sweden . 

740,000,000 

In United Kingdoin 

4^5,000,000 

In Russia 

387,200,000 

In Spam 

349,000,000 

111 Noiway . . 

124,000,000 

In Austiia-IInngary 

103,500,000 

lu Greece 

46,000,000 

In Belgium 

26,000,000 

III Italy 

3,300,000 

Total 

. . 4,732,000,000 


Germany has by far the largest iron deposits in Europe, 
Prance comes second. Her principal ironfield, that of 
Briey, the importance of which has only recently been 
discovered, lies close to the German frontier and has been 
seized by Germany The important iron and coal mines 
of Belgium, of Poland, and of Western Russia also, are 
in Germany’s hands Germany intends to retain the 
coal and iron bearing frontier lands upon which she has 
seized That has been announced by her statesmen, 
her Generals, and her business men As Sweden has 
apparently fallen under Germany’s control with regard 
to the supply of iron ore, it appears that Germany would 
absolutely dominate Europe in coal and iron should she 
be able to retain the frontier districts which she has 
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overrun. By retainin^^ tlie district of Briey and the north* 
eastern departments of France, Germany could starve 
that country of coal. Being depnvtd of the necessary 
fuel, Fran'‘e’s industries would and decline* 

and so would her population, for indii^trv and population 
go hand in hand, and no industrial nation can continue 
to exist if suddenly deprived of its coal 
If we looi at maps on which the coalfields are indicated 
we find invariably that the greatest cc'iitres of population 
occur on and around the great coalfields Population 
is densest in the United Kingdom, in Belgium, m Germany, 
in France, in Russia, in Poland, m the United States, 
etc., on, and close to, the great coalfieldvS This is only 
natural Industries require vast quantities of coal. 
For instance, three tons of (‘oal are requiied fo smelt a 
ton of iron It is therefore cheapei to bring the industries 
to the coal than the coal to the industries It is cheaper 
to carry iron ore, wool, cotton and other raw materials 
to the coalfields and to manufacture near the pit's mouth 
than to carry coal to the iron-mines for manufacturing 
iron, or to the harbour tow ns for making w^oollens, cotton 
goods, etc. Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Pittsburg, 
Essen, etc , ow^e their rise to the vicinity of the coalfields. 
If Germany should be allowed to retain her conquests 
she would not only subject to herself millions of non- 
Germans, but she would alisolulcl}^ dominate Europe 
with the coal and iron monopoly which the War would 
have given her, and she would thus be able to embark 
upon the final conquest of the woild Moreover, her 
vast mineral resoui'ccs would allow’ hej* to double and 
treble her population, wlnle France, deprived of the 
bulk of her mineral resources, would decline in wealth, 
power and population. She would cease to count as an 
industrial country, w^hile Germany would become far more 
densely peopled than the United Kingdom and Belgium. 
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'The progress of population depends on the progress 
of the labour-enr )loying industries, and the progress of 
these depends c iefly on the possession of th^ indispen- 
sable raw mat’ ‘rials However, there is another impor- 
tant factor which influences the birth-rate A victorious 
war is apt to promote inc'ustrial development and to 
increase population, while a disastrous war is apt to 
^ influence both industry ana population most unfavourably. 
After 1871 population in Grermany increased far more 
quickly than it had done previously, but France’s popu- 
lation inereased far more slowly Obviously the war 
stimulated the increase in population of one country and 
restricted it in tht other Germany's industries expanded 
rapidly owing to the confidence which the victory had 
inspired, owing to the acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and owing to the receipt of the Fiencli war indemnity 
of £200,00(^000 The war had cost Germany only 
£50,000,000 She had leahsed a vast territorial and 
financial profit and had invested it in the business. 
France, on the other hand, had been greatly impover- 
ished by the war Her losses may be estimated at at 
least £1,000 ,000 ,(‘00, a colossal sum at the time More- 
over, France’s t,axation was enormously increased by the 
war, which had scarcely affected taxation in Germany. 
Germany de])rived France in 1871 not merely of two 
provinces with 1,500, 000 people and vast mineral resources, 
but of millions of prospective citizens who would have 
been born of French parents had not the bard times 
following the war comjielled them to lestncl the birth- 
rate Tlie limitation of families became so serious in 
France after 1871 owing to her defeal as well as owing to 
the insufficumey of her coal. 

The future of France evidently depends on the result 
of the War If Germany should be able to retain the 
vast coal and iron rc'^ources oi North-Eastern France, 
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Belgium, Luxemburg and Alsace- Loiraine, her popula- 
tion would grow at an unpreoedenlt^d rate, while that of 
France would not merely remain .stationary, but would 
rapidly decline. Lack of natural resources is bound to 
teU In a few decades France uould, indeed, cease to 
be a Great Power, she would become a minor State at 
the mercy of Germany, a German dependency. 

It is in the interests of Europe and of the world that 
France should remain great, strong and prosperous; 
that her population should again increase so as to enable 
her to hold her own against Germany France can be 
aggrandised only if her territories are increased, and if 
she possesses or controls those resources by the exploita- 
tion of which men live, thrive and multiply The Allies 
have announced that, in re-drawmg the maji of Europe, 
they will be guided by the principle of nationalities, by 
the right of the people to govern themselves The facts 
given in these pages show that, although the racial 
factor is very important, the economic factor is no less 
weighty. Policy, though striving after the ideal, should 
not overlook and neglect the practical, the necessary 
and the obvious It is clear that nations cannot hope 
to survive if their opponents possess vastly superior 
natural resources which secure to them an overwhelm- 
ing and a constantly giowing preponderance in man- 
power and in industrial power, in soldiers and in arms, 
in power and in wealth Not only the political frontiers 
of the world, but the economic frontieis too, may have 
to be rectified if the future peace is to be a lasting one. 
The peace of the world and the future of human civilisa- 
tion are dependent on France’s future greatness and upon 
her increased power and prosperity The population 
of France can be increased only if the country acquires, 
in consequence of the War, adequate natural resources, 
the exploitation of which allows men to thrive and to 
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.moltiply, A France with a stationary or a retrogressive 
population is bound to become Germany’s vassal within 
a few decades, Germany might more easily defeat France 
in peace than in war. France can remain great and strong 
only if she obiains those material securities wnich she 
urgently requires 



CHAPTER X\ 

THE PROBLEM OF ALSAcTTLORRAINE ♦ 

At present Germany absolutely dominates Continent 
of Europe owing to her vast preponderance in jiopulation, 
in natural resources of every kind, especially minerals, 
and in the manufactm*ing industries, and therefore in 
soldiers, arms, munitions of war and wealth France 
is the second strongest Pow^ei on the Continent, but she 
is greatly inferioi to Germany in population, minerals 
and the manufacturing industries, and therefore in armed 
strength and wealth as well. It is obviously in the 
interest of Europe and of the world that France should be 
so strong as to be able to act as an efficient counterpoise 
to Germany, that she should be so strong as to be able 
to prevent that country embarking once more upon a 
great war of conquest It follows that at tlic Peace an 
attempt should be made to redress the balance, to 
strengthen France to such an extent that she will be 
able to resist a German attack with hope of success 
Franco is at present too weak in men, matoi ial, resources 
and wealth, if compared with Germany Slie requires 
strengthening, and she can be streiigtliened most easily 
either by joining to her in some form or other populous 
territories near her frontier or hy placing at her disposal 
an adequacy of those natural resources, especially coal, 
which she lacks, and by the exploitation of which men 
multiply and nations acquire increased power, or by 

♦ From the l^oitmghtly Review, Maicli, 1918. 
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car out both these measures at the same time, 

.. The defensive strength of France could obviously most 
easily be increased by the return of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was torn from her side in 1871. In addition, 
France and Belgium might conclude a strict alliance for 
mutual defence. 

Bciorc the War Grormary had C7,(/00,()00 inhabitants, 
France, liad 40, 000, 000 inhabitants, Belgium had a 
population of 8, 0( ‘0,000, and AJsace-i^ orrame a population 
of 2,000,000. If trermany should Jose only Alsace- 
Lorraine to Franc^% hci popuJation would be reduced 
from 67,000,000 to 65,000,000, and that of France would 
be increased from 10,000,000 to 42,(H)0,00(', while France 
and Belgium combined would have a population of 
50,000,000. Germany would still continue to be vastly 
superior to Fiance in men, and particularly m mineral 
and industrial resources The abundance of Germanj^’s 
natural wealth, and especially her vast riches in coal, 
would enable the (German jiopulation to increase at a 
very rapid rate, while the lack of natural resources, 
particularly of coal, would cause France’s population to 
remain stationary Before long Germany’s prepon- 
derance over Fiance in man-power, industiial power, 
wealth and armed stiength would be absolutely over- 
whelming It follows that the retrocession of Alsace- 
Lorraine and a Franco-Belgian alliance would not suffioe 
to re-establish the balance between France and Germany 
At best it would prove a very ineffective half-measure. 

The Allied statesmen have formally and solemnly 
recognised France’s title to Alsace-Lorraine. On the 
other hand, the Germans and their friends have informed 
us that Alsac^e-Lorraine was originally part of Germany; 
that it was unjustly torn from Germany in the time of 
liouis XIV., that the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the country are Germans by race and by language; 
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that they are happy and prosperoui=i; that they have 
no wish to become oi >'0 moie subject of France; that a 
plebiscite would estciblibh the fact that they desire to 
remain Germans. Let ua considci the arguments in 
favour of Germany retaining Altai c I.orraiiie by means 
of the ofificial German statistics, t*) which not even the 
most patriotic German can take e\(‘(i]»tion The figures 
used in this article have been taken fiom the StatistischeS 
Jahrbuch fur Elsass-Lothringen TIu' i^sue of 1913 has 
been used, and the ])a.ges have been indicated in every 
case so as to facilitate reference and control of the state- 
ments made. 

Alsace-Lorraine w'as not ‘‘ torn from Germany in the 
time of Louis XTV./’ as is fiequeritly stated, but was 
willingly ceded by Germany to France m 1648 at the 
Peace of Westjihalia, which ended the Thirty Years' 
War. The fact that Germany attached little value to 
the posbession of Alsace-Lorraine at the time, and that 
that country was ceded willingly, if not gladly, may be 
seen from the sixth edition of Moyer's Konversations 
Lexikon, the leading German encyclopaedia We read 
under the heading ‘‘ Elsass-Lothringen ” in vol. v., p. 733 : 

How little the Imperial House of Habsburg was willing 
to preserve the frontier-land for Germany w^as shown 
by the treaty of March 20th, 1617, by which it ceded 
to Spain its rights to Alsace In the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War (which began in 1618) Duke Bernhardt of 
Weimar tried to found a principality for himself in Alsace, 
However, he tried to do this with the help of French 
support and of French money. When he died, in 1639, 
Alsace fell into the hands of the French, and at the Peace 
of Westphalia of 1648 the Emperor ceded to France all 
his rights to Alsace. Thus France took the place of 
Spain. It is true the rights of the Imperial Estates 
were recognised in particular because the Emperor had 
waived his rights in his capacity as Overlord of the 
Empire, not on behalf of the Empire. 
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the stipulations whereby this transference of territory 
and of rights was made were vaguely worded for the 
purpose of sparing Germany’s susceptibilities * nd of 
facilitating the c jnclusion of the peace. That is acknow- 
ledged by mot^t impartial historians. Louis XTV. did 
not rob Germany of Alsace Lorraine, but made use in 
his own time of the stipulations of the Treaty of West- 
phalia by abolishing the purely nominal independence 
which had been left to the Alsatian Statelets. The 
inhabitants of the t^^o provinces \/‘ere happy "o become 
Frenchmen, and they became mobt loyal and devoted 
subjects of France, because that country pursued a wise 
jjolicy of justice and of generous toleri^tion towards 
them, which contrasts most favourabl}" with the rule of 
petty persecutTon and oppression which Germany initiated 
in 1870 Ever since the people of Alsace-Lorraine have 
fought enthusiastically and determinedly for France. 
On the Arc dc Triomphe in Pans, on which the names 
of those Generals were inscribed who distinguished 
themselves in fighting for revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, the following twenty -eight names of Alsatian 
Generals are engraved 

Scherer (the Mmister of War), Wehrle, Beurmann, 
Wolf, Castex, Kellermann (who, at Valmj% defeated 
the Prussians, saved France, and became Due de Vnlmy 
and Marshal of France), Strolz, Kleber (who succeeded 
Napoleon as Commander in Egypt), Schaiienbourg, 
Becker, Stengel, Amey, Kellermann Fils, Lefebvre 
(Due de Dantzig and Marshal of Franco), Hatry, Boyer, 
Dorsner, Schramm, Schneider, De Berckhein., Chouard, 
Schaal, Bourcier, Rapp (Napoleon’s Aide-de-Camp), 
Walther, Schramm Fils, De Cochorn, Dahlmann. 

In addition, thirty -foui other Alsatian Generals se^wed 
under Napoleon. In this War also numerous distin- 
guished Alsatian officers have been fighting on the side 
of France, but scarcely any on that of Germany. 
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The pre‘^f"nt Wir is largely fought in defence of the 
principle of nationalities, in defence of the principle that 
nations are entitled to be free, that (hey have the right 
to dispose of themselves and to govern themselves. 
Therefore, we need not attach over-great importance 
to the learned arguments advanced by professors of 
history, who dispute the provisions of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, or to the learned, but very contradictory, 
opinions of ethnologists, archaeologists, philologists and 
anthropologists who establish laiual and national claims 
by measuring skulls, dissecting language roots, etc. 
Men choose their allegiance, not for anthropological, 
philological, or historical reasons, but for more human 
and more commonplace motives. As a rule they are 
willing to live under a Govei’nmcnti which treats them 
justly and fairly, but i-hoy are unwillmg to submit to 
harshness, exploitation and gross and ]uilpablo injustice. 
Men of the same race ('onsider thonisr^lves to some extent, 
as brothers Hence, governmentaJ injustice becomes 
particularly irksome, exasperating and unbearable if 
it is exercised by men of a different race. 

At first sight the contention that the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine are men of German race and that they 
are satisfied would seem to be perfectly correct. The 
Statistical Year-Book for Alsace-Lorraine provides us, 
on p. 22, with the following language statistics 


Mother-Tongue of Inhabitants oi Alsace-Lorraine. 




In 1900 

In 1910. 

Inhabitants of German language 

. 1,402,323 

1,634,260 

5* 

,, French language 

199,433 

204,262 

9 9 

,, various languages 

27,714 

35,492 


Total 

. 1,719,470 

1,874,014 


In 1910, at the time of the Census, only 204,262 of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, or less than one-ninth, 
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had the French mother-tongue, and only 99,612 peoplej 
or one-nineteenth of the inhabitants, spoke French and 
did not know German. The great majority of the Alsa- 
tians and Lorrainers are of German descent and language. 
That is shown not only by the statistics quot Aj but by 
the general prevalence of Grerman perscmal names as 
well. The list of Alsatian olficers inscribed on the Arc 
de Triomphe, previously given, contains scarcv-iy any 
except German names. 

The satisfaction or dissatisfaction of conquered people 
can usually be measured with mathematical cortamty 
by their movements Satisfied annexed populations 
increase, but dissatisfied ones rJimnush through the dechne 
of the birth-iate, and especially through emigration. 
Since Its incorporation in Germany the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine has, accoiding to the Alsatian (Statistical 
Abstract, p. l, changed as follows. 


/eat. 


/eai . 


1871 .. 

i,54y,7a8 

1895 

. . 1,640,986 

1 H75 

. l,531,S(t4 j 

1000 . . 

. . 1,719,470 

1880 

. l,50o,670 

1905 . . 

. . 1,814,564 

1885 . . 

1,004,365 

1910 

. . 1,874,014 

1800 , . 

1,003,506 




The population of Alsace-Lorrame has considerably 
increased between 1871 and 1910. it has giown duiing 
that period by 324,270, or by little more than 2U per 
cent , while during the same peiiod the population of 
France has increased only from 36,190,000 to 39,528,000, 
or by a little less than 10 per cent. Only during two 
Census periods the population of the two provmces 
decreased The substantial increase of the Alsatian 
population and its small diminution duimg only two 
Census periods would seem to indicate that the conquered 
peoples are indeed as satisfied with their new masters 
as the Germans contend. However, if we turn to the 

19 
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German compiled and German published oflficial statis- 
tical abstract of Alsace-Lorraine and analyse the figures 
contained in it. we siiali see a pictuK* which differs very 
widely from that which is provickd by the Censuses, 
In 1871 Alsace-Lorraine had I , r> 1 0, 7 38 inhabitants. 
If there had been no emigration Irom that country it 
should have had in 1910, not 1 sTtoK inhabitants 
but 2,476,644 inhabitants, owing tn the yearly excess 
of births over deaths, and owing to immigration from 
Germany and other countries I'liis is borne out by the 
following figures. 

Population of Alsace-Loriaino m 1871 (pago 1) 1,549,738 

♦Excess oi births over deaths, 1872-191 1 (page 29) 554,984 

Germans and foreigners at Census oi 1910 (page 17) 371,822 

1'otal 2,476,544 

As the population of the provinces was in 1 910 only 
1,874,014, It appeals that no fewer tliaii 602,630 people 
have been lost to Alsace- Loiraiiie by emigration beween 
1871 and 1910 That is exactly 40 per cent of the 
original number of inhabitants Emigration from 
Alsace-Lorraine has been caused, not by economic pres- 
sure, but by political dissatisfaction, and it has been 
on an unprecedented scale It beats all estabhshed 
records. Very likely this gigantic figure of emigration 
seriously understates the actual fact, foi many of the 
childien of immigrant Germans and foieigneis who were 
born in Alsace-Lorraine — they should number at least 
100,000 — are, of course, described in the Census as 
native Alsatians and Loirainers It follows that, prob- 
ably, at least 700,000 have left their homes 

The levelations of the statistical abstract are so startling 
that it seems necessary to test the correctness of the 

♦ As the figures for 1871 are not available, those for 1911 have 
been used instead. 
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foregoing figures by calculating the loss caused by emi- 
gration in a different way. Page 48 of the Year-Book 
contains a table which gives the loss or gain which the 
civil population of Alsace-Lorraine has experienced during 
every one of the Census period It supplies us with the 
following extraordinary picture: 


Net Gain or Loss Through Migration. 


Year, 

Male, 

^^emale. 

Total. 

1871-1875 , 

-44,490 

-26,471 

- 70,970 

1876-1880 

- 15,230 

. - 20,605 

-36,835 

1880-1885 .. 

-31,792 

, -27,520 

-59,312 

1885-1890 .. 

-18,915 

- 19,076 

-37,991 

1890-1895 . 

-18J25 

- 16,409 

- 34,634 

1896-1900 . 

' + 5.677 

- 8.333 ' 

- 2,666 

1900-1905 .. : 

: + 8,767 

- 2,813 1 

3,954^ 

1906-1910 .. . j 

1 - 18,544 

-13,751 , 

- 30,295 

Total . 1 

, - 132,661 

- 134,978 ] 

-267,639 


The tremendous and unceasing outflow of population 
which has occurred during all Census periods except a 
single one is particularly striking if we remember that 
there has been an enormous immigration into Alsace- 
Lorraine both from Germany and other countries, and 
that the present table gives only the excess of emigration 
over immigration, but by no means the total emigration. 

It is usually believed that only young men have left 
Alsace-Lorraine in order to escape compulsory service 
in the German Army. The official statistics sho vv that the 
number of women who, on balance, have emigrated from 
that country has been even gi eater than that of the men. 
The figures given show that, on balance, Alsace-Lorraine 
has lost between 1870 and 1910, 267,639 people by emi- 
gration However, if \\( wish to find out how many 
Alsace-Lorrainers have actually left their country we must , 
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of course, add to the figures gjven tlie Germans and 
foreigners who i^ere enumerated in those provinces at 
the Census of 1910 Such a caJeulation 'ields the follow- 
ing result 

Excess ()I eiuigjation oi civil popu a turn ovt; im- 
migration, 1879-1910 (page 48) . . . 267,639 

Germans and lorcigneis m Alsac<‘-1 ri 19 lO 

(page 17) . . 371,882 

Total . . 639,521 

This calculation and the previous one yield very similar 
results. The dill’erence t)l 3(>,901 between the two is 
no doubt due to errois oi deGol whieli aie inseparable 
from population statistics If we add tc» t/us figure the 
children of iminigiain Geimans and foreigners, probably 
at least loO,(K)0, who are oflieially de^cii}>ed as Native 
Alsatians, wt^ arnve at the full loss of population which 
the two provinces have suffered since 1871 French 
authorities habitually state that Alsace-Lorraine has 
lost through emigration 500,000 inhabitants The figure 
usually givtni is not very convincing on account of its 
roundness From the ofhcial German statistics it appears 
that, not allowing foi the children of immigiant Germans 
and of foreigners who are desciibed a^ Native Alsatians 
and Lorrainerb, the two provinces liave lost by emigration 
either 602,530 or 639,521 people, of whom about one 
half were women That is the most- damning evidence 
as to the effect of Germany’s rule. 

it will be noticed that I assume that all the Germans 
and foreigners dwelhng in Alsace-Lorraine have migrated 
into the country since its annexation. Luring the turmoil 
of war there were probably few Germans and other 
toreigners m the country. Besides, against the number 
of Germans and foreigners who were in Alsace-Lorraine 
iu 1871 may be set part of the children of Germans and 
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foreigners l)orn in Alsace-Lorraine who arc now’ classed 
as Alsatiriis and Lorrainers. 

In 1910 there were in Alsace-Lorraine 371/>22 Germans 
and foreigners. Of these, 295,436 were Germans and 
76,386 were foreigners. Let us now consider the com- 
position of this immigrant population 

The 295,436 Germans can be classified as follows: 

Male civilians . 108,444 i Citizonb of PrusKia 174,468 

Females .. .. :n,494 ! „ , Bav.ina 42,013 

Soldiers from Ger- i ,, ,, Baden 39,495 

. 75,498 I , „ .he Othor 

States 39,460 

_ I 

Total . 295,436 Total 295,436 

It Will be noticed that the Prussian element is by far 
the strongest in Alsace-Lorraine We can therefore 
not wonder tliat the coantry is not being Germanised, 
but Prussianised 

Let us now inquire into the occupations of the Alsatian 
natives and the immigrant population According to 
data, furnished by the German Census of Production of 
1907, which may be found on page 25 of the Alsatian 
Statistical Yeai-Book, the people gainfully occupied 
in Alsace-Lorraine were classed as follows* 

Born Ahatums. 

T 01 eigne i 


In agriculture . . 327,482 11,684 

In industry .. . 270,814 79,495 

In comiuercc and trade 73,111 24,433 

In domestic Kervicc 7,639 2!653 

In the army .. 6,291 68,257 

In the CiviJ Service and the 
professions . 22,905 11,930 


The vast majority of the immigrant Germans and 
foreigners are engaged m the most profitable occupations 
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in industry and commerce TIk' ])roportion of immi- 
grants to natives is paiticulaily gr('at in the Civil Service 
and in the learned professnms, wIp *li are almost monopo- 
lised by Germans On the otliei hand, the proportion 
of immigrants is quite insignificant in agriculture, which 
has been allowed to remain a native monopoly. While 
Germans, and particularly Prussians, have occupied all 
the best administrative positions and have crowded into 
all the well-paid occupations, the natives have become 
hewers of wood and drawers of water The hundreds 
of thousands of Alsatians w^ho have left their country 
since 1871 have been replaced by Germans from Germany 
and by foreigners, especially by Italians and Poles In 
this way the country has to some extent been denationa- 
lised However, it should not bo thought that the 
600,000 inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine who have emi- 
grated have abandoned their native soil impelled by 
the spirit of adventure — that they have gone to oversea 
countries Between 1902 and 1911, for which years 
alone there are official figures on page 49 of the Statistical 
Abstract, oversea emigration from the conquered pro- 
vinces came only to about 5(»0 per year The vast 
majority of the emigrants have left Alsace-Lorraine for 
France They have thus shown where iheir sympathies 
lie. 

A certain number of Alsatians have gone lo Germany. 
In 1907, at the time of the Industrial Geiisus (see page 
26 of the Year-Book), 71,248 people born in the two 
provinces dwelt in Germany. Of these, 11,884 were 
soldiers, officials, etc. Of the remaining 59,364, the 
great majority were agricultural and industrial labourers 
and their families. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that the German Government distrusts 
Alsace-Lorraine to such an extent that the two provinces 
are garrisoned almost exclusively by German troops, 
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while the majority of the Alsatian rec^ aits are distributed 
all over Germany. In 1910 the garrison of Alsace- 
Lorraine was composed of 75,498 Germans and only 
6,778 natives ^f the country. 

According to the Census of Production, the vast 
majority of the immigrant Germans and foreigners have, 
as has previously been shown, gone into trade, industry, 
the Civil Service, the learned professions, etc. The 
new-comers have filled the towns, and have abandoned 
the countryside to the original inliabitants. The follow- 
ing table, compiled from page 296 of the official Year- 
Book, shovs the composition of the population of some 
representative towns • 



Akace- j 
Lorraine rR 

Germana 

Foreigners, 


113,471 

60,774 

4 646 

Miilhoiiso 

72,584 

16,808 

5 649 

Metz 

29,136 

35.762 

3,700 

Colmar 

34,480 

8,219 

1,109 

A l^nn^en 

1,556 

6,644 

1,276 

Deutftciiotli . 

1,386 

1,510 

3,397 

Diodeuhofeii 

6,038 

6,799 

1,347 

Dieuzc 

2 450 

3,273 

129 

Cti oftftmoveuvre 1 

3,478 

3,146 

2,931 

Haymejen 

5,064 

3,172 

3,246 

Klclmo^^eln 

2,458 

1,329 

1,825 

Morclimcoii 

1,632 

5,247 

87 

Monti^iiy 

5,152 

8,288 

577 

NilviHgcn 

2,383 

1,842 

1.570 

Sablon 

: 4,656 1 

5,477 i 

687 

St. Avoid 

2,399 1 

3,884 

117 


! I 


It will be observed that the number of Germans and 
of foreigners is greatest in the large towns, and that the 
proportion of Germans and foreigners is heaviest in those 
numerous small manufacturing and mining towns which 
have recently sprung up. In Metz, with its large garrison, 
there are more Germans than natives. In the iron and 
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coal centres, such as A!fi;ringen, Dieclcnhofen, Morchingen, 
Montigny and others, there are also more Germans than 
natives. In some of the'=:e towns there are three or four 
Germans to every single native. In others the foreigners 
are as miiiicrous as the natives. In Doutselioth there 
were three times as maii}^ for(‘igner^ <is Alsace-Lorrainers. 
On many points the natives of AIsaet‘-LoiTaiiie arc thus 
being crowded out. 

The Germans pride themselves on having awakened 
and developed the sleepy towns of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Some, especially the commercial and industrial districts, 
have indeed grown rapidly in population since 1871, but 
others have declined, as the following table (page 292 of 
the official Abstract) shoves* 


1871. 

1 

1910 

StrasHbuig 


8r),054 

178,891 

Metz 


53.623 

68,698 

Mulboube 


52,892 

95,041 

District oi Molsheim 


74,910 

67,069 

,, ,, Schlettstadt 


78,162 

67,581 

,, ,, Weissenbnig 


62,333 

56,579 

,, ,, Rappoltswoiler 


67,102 

58,151 

,, ,, Ohateaii-Salms 


52,801 

; 45,303 

C'ommune of Alpm^^eii 

, , 

367 

9,476 

,, ,, Nilvingen 

1 

273 

5,796 

,, ,, Sablon . 

. 1 

1,039 

10,720 

,, ,, Deutsc both 

1 

• • 1 

j,050 

; 6,293 

,, ,, Kneuttiiigcii 

1 

937 

' .5,612 


While between 1871 and 1910 the population of Strass- 
burg, Metz, Mulhouse, and of the mining towms at the 
bottom of the table, has increased considerably, that of 
the districts of Molsheim, Schlettstadt, etc., has sub- 
stantially decreased. 

The towns of Alsace-Lorraine have prospered during 
the German occupation, but it is a serious error to believe 
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that they liad been stagnant befoie 1871. That 
be seen from the following figures, which are taker from 
page 292 oi the official Year-Book : 

Population of — 


Tear. 

1 Strass- , 
! burg. 

Mul- 

house 

1 Meix 

i 

1 Colmar 

Geh- 
v^eilcr \ 

i Ilage- 
I nau. 

' i 

j Mar- 
1 ktrch 

1800 

’ 48,470 i 

6,6‘>8 ! 

34,40: 

13 396 

2,802 

7,009 1 

6,364 

1871 

85,654 

52,892 > 

53,623 

' 23,311 1 

11,350 

11,388 1 

12,322 

1910 1 

i78,8:n 

95,041 1 

68,598 

’ 43,808' 

13,024 

18,868 ' 

11,778 


Under the French Government the whole countrj^ and 
particularly the textile centres, such as Mulhouse and 
Gebweilor, weie developed Under Germany’s domina- 
tion the textile industries, deprived of the French market, 
began to languish. On the other hand, of recent years 
the iron and steel industries have mightilj’' developed, 
because two Englishmen, Sidney G Thomas and Percy 
C. Gilchrist, discovered in 1878 a way of treating the 
vast deposits of phosphoric iron ores of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Hence we find that the population of certain communes, 
such as Algringen, Nilvingen, etc., has grown tenfold, 
twentyfold and more 

The Germans have endeavoured to Germanise A1 ace- 
Lorraine by means of the schools. Compulsory educa- 
tion has been rigidly enforced In accordance with 
traditional Prussian policy, the new rulers of Alsace- 
Lorraine have vastty imxiroved the intermediate and 
University education as well. They have opened libraries, 
museums and other learned institutions, and, having 
deliberatel 3 " destroyed the celebrated Strassburg Library, 
with its irreplaceable manuscripts and other treasures, 
by bombardment, have created a huge new library in 
its stead. The progress of University and intermediate 
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education in Alsaoe-TA)rraiiio under (fcrman rule may be 
seen from the following figures w hu*h have been extracted 
from the official Year-Book pages 22S to 235 


I ~ ' ' ! ' ' 

I hTRASSBCRG UNIVERSITY ' ' 

' Volumes Intermediate 


Yeai 

A Isatxan 

1 Studevth 

1 

Othet 

students 

Teathf'\s 

in 

Lihrmy 

School 

Attendance. 

1872 . 

60 

143 

47 

220,000 

2,403 

1882 

I 200 

588 

104 

; 542,865 

7,096 

1892 

, 410 

559 

12J 

715,215 

8,668 

1902 . 

619 

514 

■ 144 

* 878,933 

9,394 

1912 .. 

1,142 

996 

, 178 

‘ 1 002,550 

12,235 


The intermediate schools and the Universities have 
been managed with the greatest efficiency The German 
Government has sent to Strassburg some of its ablest 
scientists, teachers and administrators, and the result 
has been a steady and exceedingly rapid progress in the 
attendance of students and scholars The fact that nearly 

half of the students at Strassburg are non- Alsatians 
testifies to the excellence of that institution. The 
Government has been lavish in giving grants in aid to 
the University, the library and other institutions, which 
have been palatially housed 
Germany has not only improved education in Alsace- 
Lorraine, but all the public services as well. The railway 
mileage of the two provinces has been increased from 
768 kilometres in 1871 to 1,019 kilometres in 1910, at an 
expenditure of Mk. 545, 830,772. The Alsatian roads 
and waterways have been vastly improved, and so have 
been the police, sanitation, the administration of the 
law, general administration, etc. Even those Alsatians 
who are irreconcilably hostile to Germany recognise 
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the eflBciency of the German Government and the excel- 
lence of the work done. However, the efficiency and the 
excellence of the German institutions do not reconcile 
the native population to the high-handed, over-bearing 
and unsympaAetic attitude of their new masleis. 

Alsace-Lorraine has undoubtedly prospered under 
German rule. Its progress in wealth and population 
is aue chiefly to the exploitation of the vast mineral 
resources in the tn'o pn»vinces, and especially to the 
utilisation of the j)li.osphoric iron ores. The development 
and the futuie possibilities of the mineral industry of the 
two provinces may be gauged fr(»m the following table, 
which is taken from page 90 of the Statistical Year- 
Book : 

Production in Tons 


Year. 


Black 
( 'oal 


Petro-i jronOie 
leum 


Poiaffh. 


Iron. 


1872 

1882 

1892 

J902 

1911 


290,206, 4,093 
581,525 2,169 

692,510 12,942 
I 1,309,818 20,205 
1 3,033,436 ,43,748 


684,600 — 

1,359,141 — 

3,571,426' 

8,793,496 !(1910) 64,822 
17,754,571! 197,142 


222,070 

359,117 

733,768 

1,630,220 

2,908,230 


Between 1872 and 1911 the production of coal and of 
petroleum in Alsace-Lorraine has increased tenfold and 
that of iron ore twenty -five-fold, while the production of 
manufactured iron has grown thirteenfold Vast deposits 
of soluble potash of infinite value have only lately been 
discovered. The production of the potash-mines has 
trebled in a single year 

Germany has by far the largest iron industry in Europe. 
In 1913 she produced twice as much iron as the United 
Kingdom and four times as much as France. Germany’s 
prosperity is based on the possession of an abundance 
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of coal and of iron or(‘. The bulk of the iron ore em- 
ployed in Germany ei)me^ troiii A I Lorraine. In 
the Gemehijasshche Darsfellirty de^ Eiset^hutienweseyis, a 
handbo(*k publii^hed by the Association ot (Jerman Iron 
Producers, vveread 

The opening of the Minette oie deposith m Luxemburg, 
Lorraine, and the neighbouring districts of France and 
Belgium caused in these territories and the districts 
adjoining them a wonderful advance of the iron industry. 
The production of iron ore m Lorraine and Luxcmbuig 
has, within a very short time, overtaken the iron ore 
production of all other distiicts of Germany combined. 
The iron ore production of Ivorraine and Luxemburg 
amounted in 1910 neaily to 80 per cent of the whole 
of the German iron output The future of the German 
iron ore industry depends on these deposits- 

According to Kohlmaiin's estimate, the iron ore in 
German Lorraine should approximately amount to 

1.800.000. 000 tons At the xiresent rate of production 
it should suffice for 130 years Luxemliurg has about 

300.000. 000 tons 

The comparativelj’' recent opening of new iroii-mmes 
about Nancy and Briey has become important not only 
for the iron industry of Lorraine, but also for that of 
Westphalia Formerly the exports and imports across 
the Fraiico-German frontier were about equal as far as 
uron ore is concerned For some time the import of French 
iron ore has more and more exceeded the exports of Ger- 
man iron ore to France, and a large* part of the French 
iron ore goes to the Ruhr district 

The Franco-German mineral trade tends to become 
more and more a trade in which the French exchange their 
iron ore against German coal, for there is a keenly felt 
lack of coal in the French iron-ore district near t he German 
frontier. 

The prosperity of the German and of the French iron 
industries depends on the vast deposits of iron ore which 
occur in the narrow district of Briey-Diedenhofen, on 
both sides of the Franco-German frontier. The opening 
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of these deposits has caused a rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of iron ore in both countries. The progress in 
the production of iron ore among the four principal 
iron-producing nations of the world is depicted ir the 
following table 


Iron Ore 1 roduction (Tons) 



In 

' T r’ 

In United 

In Untied 

/ t(l) 

Gennanif 

, I h I } auce 

! 

1 - 1 

Kingdom 

1 States. 

1 

1870 

3,839,000 

2,900,000 ' 

14,601,000 

j 

1 3 080, (H)0 

1875 

4.73u,()00 ! 

2 506,000 

16,074,000 

1 4,080,000 

1880 

7 ti39,000 1 

?,S74,0(*O 

18,314 000 

7,234,000 

1885 

9,158 OOO 

2,318,000 

15,«()5.000 

, 7,782,000 

1890 

ll,40(5,nO() 

3,472,000 i 

14,001.000 

1 16,203,000 

1895 

12,350,0< K) 

3,080,000 

12,817,000 

; 16,213,000 

1900 

, 18 061,000 

5 148 000 

14 282, 0<H) 

i 26 332,000 

1905 

23 144,000 

7,395,000 , 

J 4,824,000 

43,207,(»00 

1910 

1 J8,7 10,000 

14,500,000 ' 

15,470,000 

' 57,800,000 

1913 

35 941,000 

21,714,000 ! 

16,254 000 

62,972,000 

In 1870 

the Uniled 

Kingdom 

produced considerably 


ijiore iron ore? than Germany, France and the United 
States combined. In 1910 Germany and Luxemburg — 
the two aie joined together, because Luxemburg belongs 
to the German Customs Union — ])i’oduced practically 
as much iron ore as the United Kingdom and France 
combined Between 1890 and 1900 Germany produced 
per year regularly from three to four times as much iron 
ore as France, but since then France has begun exploiting 
energetically the ores of the celebrated Briey district, 
and the result has been that French iron juoduclion has 
quadrupled since 1900, while German iron production 
has grown by only 84 per cent, during the same time. 
The jealousy of the German iron and steel magnates of 
the rapidly increasing iron industries of France has, 
uo doubt, been one of the causes of the war. In 1913 
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France produced considerably more iron ore than the 
United Kingdom. 

While France’s production oi iron i>re has quadrupled 
since 1 900, her production of iron has increased at a much 
slower rate, because she lacks the coal required for smelt- 
ing it. The German handbook of the iron trade previously 
mentioned states ’ 

The development of the French iron industries would 
have been a more favourable one if Eastern France did 
not lack coal. At the present momenta (this was written 
in 1912) Germany furnishes already more than half of 
the coal used m the French iron ore district 

If coal and iron occur in districts sepaialed from each 
other, one must cither bring the coal to the iron or the 
iron to the coal As, roughly speaking, thiee tons of 
coal are required for smelting a ton of non, it is, as a 
rule, cheaper to take the iion to the coal districts and not 
the coal to the iron districts Natural conditions and 
the manipulation of customs tariffs and freight rates by 
the German Government have compelled the French 
iron ore producers to sell constantly iiici easing quantities 
of their ore to the Geimans, who have smelted it in 
the famous Ruhr district, wheie excellent coal abounds. 
The handbook of the German iron trade informs us • 

The French iron ore is sold m constantly increasing 
quantities to the Ruhr district This process has been 
greatly favoured by applymg the Mmette ore railway 
freight tariff to the railway stations on the French 
frontier. 

While the Germans have smelted the bulk of the iron 
ore produced in Lorraine in the Ruhr district, they have 
treated part of it in Alsace-Loriaine itself, where the 
production of iron has increased from 222,070 tons in 
1872 to 2,908,230 tons in 1911 They were able to do 
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this because coal can be carried very cheaply by water 
all the way from the Ruhr coalfield to the iron-mines 
of Alsace-Lorraine Tlie importation of German coal 
into Alsace-Lorraine has increased steadily and very 
greatly from yei r to year. 

The official facts and figures supplied in these pages 
clearly prove that the Germans have not succeeded in 
gaining the affections of the inhabitants of Alsace-Loiraine ; 
that, on the contrary, they have estranged them, and have 
caused hundreds of thousands to exile themselves, to 
turn tow^ards Prance The outbreaiv of the picsent War 
led to a further exodus of AlsatiaiiS and Lorrainers to 
France on the one hand, and to more se\ 0 re measures 
of repression and peisecution on the part of Germany 
on the other iiand. In view of the official record of 
the relations between the Alsatictiis and the Germans, 
m view of the fact that the Germans have treated the 
inhabitants of the two provinces, not as lost brothers, 
but as iiieconcilablc enemies, it is obviously idle to assert 
that Alsace-Lorraine is historically a German land, 
and that its inhabitants are Germans by race, language, 
descent, and sympathy, and that they aie satisfied with 
their lot and wish lor no change of government. The 
Alsatians and Lorrainers have indicated, not merely by 
words, but by deeds, that they wish to be reunited to 
France, and if the principle of nationalities and cl demo- 
cracy has any meaning, it follows that their desues should 
be fulfilled at the Peace. 

The loss of Alsace-Lorraine has never been forgotten 
by the people of France. Most Frenchmen and most 
sympathisers with France desire, for sentimental reasons, 
that Alsace Lorraine should be retmned to France, 
However, there are also very important practical reasons 
in favour of that policy. In 1871 Germany, inclusive 
of Alsace-Lorraine, had 41,000,000 inhabitants, and 
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Prance, without these provinces, had 36,000,000 inhabi-^ 
tants. Before the outbreak of the present War Germany 
had 67,000,000 people and France had 40,000,000 people. 
Since the Peace of Frajikfort the ]>opuIation of the one 
country has increased by 26,000,000 and that of the other 
by only 4,000,000 people Germany’s population has 
increased since 1871 with amazing rapidity, owing to the 
enormous development of the (hr man manufacturing 
industries. Their wonderful expansion has chiefly been 
due to Germany’s wealth in coal On the other hand, 
France’s population has lemained almost stationary 
because France lacks coal If France should regain 
Alsace-Lorraine she would receive 2,000,000 new citizens. 
There would then be 42 , 000,000 Frenchmen as against 
66,000,000 CJermans. However, she might in addition 
obtain millions of further citizens it the possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine was coupled with piovisions which would 
enable France to develop the manufactuiiiig industiies 
of the country, and particulaily to exploit the vast 
iron-ore fields of Alsace-Lorraine over which she would 
obtain control. 

Coal and iron are the twin foundations of modern 
manufacturing. Both are equally mdisperisable in war. 
Coal and iron provide arms, munitions, ships and military 
supplies of every kind, and their possession and exploita- 
tion lead to a vast increase of population, as 1 have shown 
in the previous chapter. It will probably be better for 
the people of the w'orld if by f<ir the largest ironfield 
of Europe should be, not in Germany’s hands, but in the 
hands of France. The loss of hei largest ironfield to 
France would undoubtedly weaken Germany’s military 
power, but it would not correspondingly increase France’s 
strength, unless that country was given at the same time 
a sufficiency of coal wherewith to smelt the iron ores of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The two provinces contain apparently 
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little coal. Close to thorn lies the Saar coalfield, which 
Prussia detached from France after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Many Frenchmen demand the return of the 
Saarbriicken and its coal-mines in addition to that of 
Alsace-Lorraine. However, the possession ot the Saar 
district, though valuable for sentimental and practical 
reasons, would not benefit very greatly the French iron 
industry and Franco’s general industries. The Saar 
coalfields are comparatively unimportant, and the coal 
is poor in quality and not very suitable fo^' smelting. 
Therefore Ihe Gcrma,ns have treated the iron ore of French 
and German Lorraine with coal fiom the Ruhr district. 
They have smelled it partly in the famous Dortmund- 
Essen coal district partly in Alsace-Lorraine itself 
They could t^aiivsyort coal cheaply from Dortmund to 
Lorraine, because the two districts are connected by 
waterwaj's In a table previously given it was shown that 
between 1872 and lOJ 1 iron jiroduotion in Alsace-Lorraine 
had increased from 222,070 tons to 2,908,230 tons. In 
1911 Alsace-Lorraine alone produced as much iron as 
did all France in 1 904 If the stipulations of the Peace 

should enable France to obtain all the Ruhr coal she 
requiies, she could at a stroke double her iron production, 
and might create in Alsace-Lorraine a manufacturing 
district similar to the celebrated Rhenish-Westph ilian 
district, where on an area no larger than a small English 
county six million people live The population of the 
two provinces might be doubled and quadrupled within 
a few decades. 

If the Peace should bring to Franco the invaluable 
gift of a sufficiency of coal, not only the industries of 
Alsace-Lorraine, but of all France, would flourish as never 
before. If, on the other hand, France should receive 
at the Peace only Alsace-Lorraine, the iron ore contained 
in the country would be of little value to tlie French 

20 
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nation. It vtould merely enrich a few mineowners and 
provide work for some thousands of miners. The iron 
ore of Diedenhofen and of Briey would either remain 
unutilised or would have to bo exported for smelting. 
As the Ruhr coalfield is most conveniently situated, 
France would be absolutely dependent on Germany’s 
coal for the prosperity of her industries, and the German 
Government would undoubtedly exploit that position 
to the utmost. It would strive to develop the industries 
of Germany and to stifle those of France, and the conse- 
quence would be that Germany would continue to grow 
rapidly in w’ealth, industrial strength, population and 
warlike pow'cr, w^hile France would remain stationary 
and would in course of time become Germany’s vassal. 

By receiving Alsace-Lonaine with an adequate supply 
of coal France w'ould obtain an actual increase of 2,000,000 
inhabitants and a potential increase of many millions 
of her population. An ample supply of coal would double 
and quadruple the population of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
would undoubtedly speedily increase the birth-rate 
throughout Franco, while the loss of her iron and the stag- 
nation of her iron industry would tend to limit the increase 
of population in Germany The economic factor alone 
might create a healthy balance between the two countries. 

According to the most reliable geological estimates, 
the Dortmund-Essen district contains far more coal than 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The Westphalian 
district can therefore easily spare all the coal which France 
needs. If the War should end in the victoiy of the Allies, 
France should receive not only those territories which are 
in Germany's hands and to which France has a just claim, 
but she should be given at the same time conditions which 
will allow the sorely tried French people to prosper and 
to increase Germany might pay the indemnity for 
damage done to France partly in coal. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND FUTURE OF ITALY* 

Many Engliahmen view Italy’s attitude durmg the War 
with somewhat mixed feelings. They are full of admira- 
tion for the gallantry and generous determination with 
which in May, 1915, at a time when the outlook for the 
Allies was extremely dark, Italy resolved to fight for the 
Right and drew her sword regardless of the consequences. 
At the same time they are greatly puzzled by certain 
aspects of Italian policy and by certain manifestations 
of the national will which seem scarcely reconcUablo with 
Italy’s high purpose and ideal motives. They have 
learned with surprise that at the beginning of the War 
many Italians, wishing to maintain a passive neutrality 
to the end, passionately opposed Italy’s participation in 
the War and considered the intervention of their country 
a serious blunder, if not w'orse, and they are still more 
puzzled w^hen they are told that even now many Italians 
distrust France and England and would welcome a peace 
by agreement with the Central Powers. Moreover, they 
cannot understand why many of those Italian idealists 
who have gone to war in order to vindicate the right of 
nationalities to govern themselves, and who assert that 
they are fighting in order to free the Italians of the Tren 
tino and of Trieste from an alien yoke, have demanded 
that their country should acquire by force territories 

♦ From The Nineteenth Century and After, February, 1918. 
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inhabited by Greekfi and Serbians without regard to the 
wishes and the national claims f)f their inhabitants. 
The policy of absolute rulers is shaped by their personal 
ambitions, while that of democratic nations sjDrings from 
their pressing needs. Italy, like England, is a crowned 
democracy Necessity, not ambition, dictates her poUcy. 
Unfortunately, the national needs of Italy are not suflS- 
ciently known abroad In the following pages an attempt 
will be made to desciibe and anahse as exhaustively 
as possible Italy’s position and her national desires and 
requirements, by means of the Italian Government 
publications, such as the Censuses, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Reports and the excellent Annuarii Siatistici 
Ifaliani, which supplement the information vvhich the 
author has gathcied in tJie country Such an analysis 
may do a great deal of good. It should make under- 
standable Italy’s attitude and policy, and free it from the 
suspicion of ambiguity. A complete understanding of 
Italy’s vital needs may conceivably lead to certain 
measures on the part of the Allies which will create the 
closest intimacy between Italy and her partners for 
decades and perhaps for all time It. may lead to a new 
departure in international ])olic}, t.o measures which 
may be summed uji in the phrase An Empire for Italy ” 
The Italians possess to the strongest- extent the artistic 
temiierament They are a nation of warm-hearted 
idealists who are apt to be carried away by their feelings. 
Still, even the greatest idealists cannot afford to be guided 
exclusively by ideal motives, and to forget altogether 
the compelling demands of practical necessity The 
Italians are at the same time idealists and business men. 
They went to war not only in order to defend the Right 
and to free their brothers who live in bondage on the 
other side of the Austrian frontier, as many Englishmen 
believe, but they were animated at the same time by a 
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larger and a more practical purpose, although it was little 
, montioned. Even the most passionate Irr^jdentists hoped 
that a victorious war would not merely give to their 
country the unredeemed provinees, but that it would 
establish the se^mity and economic well-being of the 
. people and give to the Italian nation the resources and 
the elbow-room which it urgently requires It is not 
^ sufficiently realised that Italy’s expan.uonist aims spring, 
not from the lust of conquest, from the desire of domina- 
ting and exnloiting other nations, but from ccmpeUing 
economic necessity. 

Countless men who have travelled in Italy have com- 
mented on the fact that the two great cuaracteristics 
of the country are its beauty and its poverty Many 
obseiwei’N who remembered Italy’s former wealth have 
attributed the ])uverty of the inhabitants to a too generous 
and enervating climate, to popular hostility to progress, 
to the influence of tlie Roman Catholic Church, to the 
exactions of tlu' Itaiuin landed nobility, or to sheer inborn 
laziness and stujiidity The last explanation is the one 
most frecpiently heard In reality the Italians are on 
the whole an exceedingly wide-awake, progressive, hard- 
working and frugal race, which for centui’ies has been 
kept back by foreign tyranny and misgovernment, and 
which is severely handicapiJed in the race for material 
success by the inadc'quacy of the natural resources 'I’lie 
beautiful clima1(‘, Ihe ever blue sky and the glorious 
vegetation of the country merely disguise its natural 
poverty to the casual visitor 
The ])rosperiiy of a country depends upon the energy 
and intelligence of its inhabitants and upon a sufficiency 
of those natinal resources which enable the people to 
make a living Agricuilture and the manufacturing 
industries are the princnial wealth-creating factors of 
a nation, for commerce by itself produces only little* 
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As Italy possesses scarcely any coal and iron, upon whi^ 
the m<‘dern manufacturing industries are based, she 
depends for her existenc e chiefly on her rural industries, 
and the progress of these is greatl> impeded by the soil, 
configuration and *^limate of the count 13 ’, and by the 
insufficient quantity of land available for agricultural 
purposes Italy is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world, as the following figures will show : 


United Kingdom . . 

Inhabitants 
per Square Mile. 
372-6 

Italy 

. 313-5 

Germany . , 

311-0 

Prance 

. 191-2 

Spain 

100 6 


It wiU be noticed that per square mile the iiopulation of 
Italy is three times as great as is that of Spain, that it 
is more than 50 per cent greater than that of wealthy 
France ; that it is somewhat greater than that of Germany, 
which is blessed with huge agricultural plains, many 
navigable rivers, and with inexhaustible mineral and 
industrial resources , and that it is almost as great as that 
of the United Kingdom itself 

Before considering Italy’s agriculture it should be 
pointed out that agriculture, even if carried on under the 
most favoui*able conditions, is far less potent as a wealth- 
creating factor than is manufacturing The Americans 
produce in their gigantic country some of the most valuable 
crops in the world. Among the nations of the world 
the United States have the largest production of wheat, 
maize, oats, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs, etc Yet, 
according to the American Census of Production of 1910, 
the value of all American crops was in 1909 only 
$6,487,161,223, while the value of all manufactured 
goods produced in that year amounted to no less than 
20,767,546,000 dollars, or almost four times as much, 
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Agriculture is carried on most easily and most profit* 
ably on the level ground of sheltered and well-vatered 
plains. A glancf at the map shows that Italy is an ex- 
ceedingly mountainous land, that the proportion of 
level plain is ^ery small. As the large forests which 
formerly covered the Italian hills were lathlessly cut 
down in the past, the earth which covered them was 
washed into the valleys The hills became barren, and 
the consequence is that the Italian mountain streams 
dry up in time of drought and become raging destructive 
torrents when it rains. Modern Italy is endeavouring 
with infinite labour to reafforest the mountains and to 
control the streams 

Italy possesses not only a totally insufficient proportion 
of level ground, but a very large part of the Italian 
plains consists of marshes and swamps Moreover, the 
Italian plains, and the uplands too, are stric^ken by 
malaria, which is almost universal Malaria is a notifi- 
able disease in Italy In 1914 no fewer than 214,092 
cases of malaria wore reported to the authorities. Owing 
to the energetic steps taken by the Italian Government, 
which is di'aining swamps, introducing good sanitation, 
providing free ciuinine for the poor, etc , the deadliness of 
the scourge has much diminished The deaths from 
malaria have thus been reduced from 13,358 in 1901-1902 
when the State began the distribution of quinine, to 
2,042 in 1914 Still, malaiia debilitates a large part 
of the population The prevalence of this disease has 
forced millions of Italians to abandon the plain where 
they have to work and to live in towns on the hills. 
Hence farmers and labourers lose many hours every day 
in going to and from their work, and in carting produce 
of every kind, and even water, up and down liit hills 
which they inhabit 

The Italian climate, which seems so generous to the 
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tourist, Id, after all, not very favourable to agriculture. 
The country suffeis frequently fiom drought, which 
plays havoc with the harvest Thut may be seen from 
the startling fluctuations in the produce of the great 
staple crops In 1909 Italy produced 61,772,710 hecto- 
litres of wine In 1910 she produced only 29,293,240 
hectolitres, or less than half as much In 1909 she 
produced 2,559,200 hectolities of olive oil, but in 1910 
only 1,384,600 hectolitres, or about half the former 
quantity Between 1911 and 1912 the olive-oil production 
declined from 2,422,300 hectolitres to 958,000 hectolitres, 
or to nearly one-third; while the important chestnut 
crop fell from 8,290,000 quintals in the former year to 

4.980.000 in the latter year. Between 1914 and 1916 
the wine production sank from 43,046,000 hectolitres to 

19.065.000 hectolitres, or to less than one-half. 

Italian agriculturists have endeavoured to overcome 
their difficulties by unremitting and mlelhgent labour. 
They have drained swamps, planted forests, regulated 
the mountain torrents and irrigated the land subject to 
drought. They have introduced many exotic plants 
and animals Thus, Italy produces vast quantities of 
tobacco, cotton, rice, maize, Indian figs, flax, hemp, 
silk, sugar, etc , and buffaloes wallow in the swamps. 
Besides, they have hewn countless terraces out of the 
barren rocks, and have covered them with earth, sea- 
weed and other manure carried up in baskets Hence 
mountains which consisted formerly of sheer rock are 
now covered with prolific orange and lemon groves 
vines, etc. 

Owing to the care and labour bestowed upon agricul- 
ture, the production of Italy’s rural industries lias rapidly 
and continually increased, as the following representative 
figures show 
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Production of — 


j Year. i 

1 

Gtain 1 

Maize. 

1 Wine. 


Qutnlah i 

QuivtalB 

Hectolitres. 

Average 1879-18831 

36,318,000 ' 

21,350,000 

36,760,000 

1911 

52,362,000 

23,796,000 

42,654,000 

1912 

45,102 000 , 

25,063 000 . 

44.123.000 

1913 

58,452,000 

27,532,000 , 

52,240,00(1 


Italy’s agriculture has prospered largely because, 
under Government auspices, scientific processes have 
been applied to it It is wortli noting that the consump- 
tion of superphosphates by the Italian agriculturists 
has increased from 4,311,512 quintals foi the average 
of the years 1901-19(»3 to 10,409,663 for the average of 
the years 1910-1912 

The number of animals kept has vastly increased 
Between 1876 and 1908, m which years live-stock censuses 
were taken, the following changes have occurred 


Year Hoiscs. Mules. < Asses. Cattle 


1870 , 625,957 292,983 498,706 3,489,125 

1908 ^ 955,878 388,337 , 849,723 6,218,‘^27 


Year Siheep Goats 


Vig^ 


1876 . 6,977,104 1,688,478 1,553,582 

1908 11,102,926 • 2,714,878 2,507,798 


It will be noticed that during the period under considera- 
tion very important increases have been universal 
The great progress in Italy’s agriculture may furthermoie 
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be seen from the rapid increase of certain exports such as 
the following * 

EXPORTi< OF- 


Year 

Maccaroni, etc. i 

1 

Oranges and 
Lemons, 

Cheese. 


Qmntals. 

Qumtals. 

QuintdU. 

1393 .. 

89,148 

1 , 978,134 

66,397 

1903 .. 

. , 265,904 

3 , 095,860 

150,406 

1913 .. 

. 1 709,921 j 

! 1 

4 , 366,409 1 



328,044 


Although Italy’s agriculture has marvellously pro- 
gressed, the income derived from it is comparatively 
small. The prices of Italian wine, oil, oranges, lemons, 
figs, etc., have been depressed by the competition of 
France, Spain, United States, Asia Minor, North Africa, 
and of other countries which can produce and export 
very cheaply. Hence the Italian agriculturists derive 
only small profits. Life is a very hard struggle for them. 

Italy’s soil, with the exception of the Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain and other favoured spots, is semi-arid 
and poor Unfortunately, the sea which washes Italy’s 
extensive shores does not compensate the country for 
the insufficiency of its agricultural resources, for the sea 
lacks fish Exactly as it is widely believed that Italy’s 
agriculture is exceptionally prosperous because the 
country produces luxury foods such as oranges, olives, 
figs, almonds, peaches, wine, etc , even so it is often 
assumed that Italy’s fishing is a great source of wealth 
because, apart from fish, the Italian fishermen gather 
such valuable articles as coral and sponges In 1912 
the total value of all the fish caught came to £961,000, 
and that of all coral and sponges gathered to only £54,400. 
In the aggregate the Italian fishing industry produced 
in 1912 a harvest worth £1,006,400. The insignificance 
of that amount may be gauged from the fact that in the 
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same year the British fisheries 3deldeJ fish and shell- 
fish to the value of £1 3,234, 12^> In Italian fishing, as 
in Italian agriculture, the maximum of labour yields 
only a minimum of profit 

f Italy’s difficulties in making a living by agiiculture 
and fishing are great, but her difficulties in developing 
her manufacturing industries are still greater Modern 
manufacturing is founded upon coal and iron. Unfor- 
tunately, among the great nations of the world Italy 
is poorest in the most essential minerals Her coal 
production compares with that of some other countries 
as follows : 


Coal and Lignite produced in 1912. 


In United States 
In United Kingdom 
In Germany 
In Belgium 
In Italy.. 


Tons. 

626,427,837 

260,416,338 

266,810,094 

22,972,000 

663,812 


The United Kingdom produces more coal in a single day 
than Italy produces in a whole year, and little Belgium 
produces Ihirty thiee times as much. Moreover, the 
trifling quantity of coal raised in Italy is of very low 
quality. 

Italy’s lack of iron ore is equally striking, as will be 
seen from the following table 


Iron-Ore Production in 1912. 

Tons. 

In United States . . , . . . 60,440,100 

In Germany . . . . . . . . 22,692,000 

In Prance . . . . , . . . 19,500,000 

In United Kingdom . . . . . 14,011,700 

In Italy 682,066 

It is believed by many ^hat Italy derives a large income 
from the exploitation of her minerals, because she pro- 
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duces C0DsiJerabU‘ quantities of sniphiu, tin and beautiful 
marble Ho\^evcr, the compctiiion of other nations has 
kept prices so low tliat Italy obtains only a trifling in- 
come from her mineral resom*cos Her relative poverty 
in that respect will clearly be setMi from tlie following 
figures 


Value of All Minerals proi»im’ed in 1912 

£ 

In United States . . . . . 448,794,498 

In United Kingdom 131,220,853 

In Italy ... . 3,768,000 

In order to supply her railways, ships, factories, gas- 
works, etc., with the necessary fuel, Italy must import 
the bulk ol the coal used, which thus is very expensive 
to the consumers In 1912, for instance, w’hen she pro- 
duced 663,812 tons of coal, she iin])orted from abroad 
13,306,000 tons, or Wenty times as much 

Italy’s iron and steel industry depends on foreign 
countries not only for its coal, but also for the bulk of 
its iron, which is imported partly in the form of ore and 
partly in that of metal Notwithstanding her lack of 
coal and iron, Italy has succeeded in rapidly increasing 
her production of steel While in 1900 she produced 
only 116,887 tons of steel, in 1912 she produced 801,907 
tons. It is obvious, however, that the position of the 
Italian iron and steel industry is exceedingly precarious 
owing to its complete dependence upon imported coal 
and iron 

Exactly as the Italian agriculturists have succeeded 
in cultivating the barren rocks by converting them into 
prolific gardens, the Italian manufacturers have learned 
how to manufacture without coal Electrical and other 
machinery has been called in to replace steam-power. 
The development in the use of power in the manufacturing 
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industries has been as follows accordin,. to the last Indus- 
trial Censuses • 

Horse-Powjers in the Manufa crupiNG Industries. 


Yeai, 

Steam. 

JJydtaulic. 

' Gas, Oil- 
^ cnnines, etc 

i 

Total. 

1903 

289,735 

418,481 

1 26,058 ; 

734 274 

1911 

471,043 

951,836 

I 197,525 > 

1,620,404 


Between J9(»3 and 1911 the industrial horse-power em- 
ployed has more than doubled, and the progress made 
has been particularly remarkable in the casv.. of gas and 
oil engines and of hydraulic power Happily, Natm'e 
has g’ven to the Italians an abundance of power in the 
form of waterfalls A\hich can be converted into electricity. 
According to Government investigations, at least 5,000,000 
horse-iiowers are available, and the conquest of the 
Trentino should furnish an additional 250,000 horse- 
powers Vast power can also be provided by the forma- 
tion ot artificial lakes which the Government has planned. 
The Itahan authorities intend not only to provide an 
abundance of (*lectrical power for industrial purposes, 
but to electrify the whole of the national railways, 
eliminating the use of coal as far as possible Possibly 
science will succeed in improving electrical smelting t(. 
such an extent that the Itahan iron and steel industries 
also will become independent of imported coal 

Among the most progressive Italian manufacturing 
industries are the textile industries, the production of 
machinery —Italian silks, cottons, motor-cars, etc , are 
universally appreciated — the electrical industry, the 
chemical industry, etc. The expansion of the chemical 
industry may be gauged from the fact that Italy’s pro- 
duction of sulphuric aoci inci eased fiom 59,362 tons in 
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1893 to 644,713 tons in 1913. Similar increases have 
taken place in other chemical productions 
The energy and success with which Italy has developed 
her manufacturing industries may be seen from the rapid 
increase in the imports of certain raw materials employed 
in manufacturing and in the exports of manufactured 
goods 


Imports. 

Year , 

Cotton 

Wool 

Coal 

Copper and 
Brass. 

1893 

1903 

1913 

Quintals 

987,080 

1,541,646 

2,018,808 

Quintals 

89,983 

153,542 

286,391 

Tons i 

3,724,401 
5,546 823 
10,834,008 

Quintals. 

30,426 

60,963 

502,802 



RxeuRis. 




I 

Year, Silk Textiles Cotton Thread j Cotton Cloth, 


Lire, Quintals, ^ Quintals. 

1893 .. . 18,866,000 7,087,000 ' 28,416,000 

1903 68,454,000 92,018,000 i 172,916,000 

1913 . . 108 225,00J> 146,142,000 j 493,946,000 


Of course, there are industries whicli have not pros- 
pered Still, oil the whole the Italian industries have 
progressed very greatly Between 1893 and 1913 the 
imports of all raw materials used in the industries increased 
from 635,000,000 lire to 2,092,000,000 lire, or more than 
threefold , while the exports of all partly or wholly manu- 
factured goods increased during the same period from 
468,000,000 lire to 1,389,000,000 lire, or almost exactly 
threefold 

While Italian agriculture and the Italian manufacturing 
industries have been heavily handicapped by Natuie, 
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Italy’s commerce has been similarly handicapped both 
by Nature and by the action of man. The length and 
sjfiarrowness of Italy’s territory and the dififtculty of carry- 
ing goods from one seashore to the other because of the 
intervening mountain walls have been a great impc diment 
to internal commerce. Owing to its configuration, cheap 
inland transport, which is one of the mainsprings of 
commerce, is lacking Italy possesses no navigable livers 
except in the Lombardo-Venetian Plain, and scarcely 
any canals, for shipping on rivers and canals is practicable 
only on level plains Lastly, the construction of railways 
and roads is most expensive in Italy. Innumerable tunnels 
have to be bored through rocks, chasms have to be 
bridged, and both roads and railroads have frequently 
to be based upon enormous viaducts, which form so 
noteworthy a characteristic of the Italian landscape. 
Both railroads and carriage-roads have to overcome 
heavy gradients, which are very unfavourable to cheap 
and easy transportation We can, therefore, not be 
surprised that inland transport is comparatively dear and 
insufficiently developed, except in the Lombardo-Venetian 
Plain and other favoured spots 

' Italy lies midway between the East and the West. 
The great wealth of ancient Venice, Florence and 
Genoa was due to the fact that these towns handled a 
large portion of the commerce which was carried to and 
fro between Central and Western Europe on the one hand 
and Asia and Africa on the other. Owing to their geo- 
graphical position and to the piercing of the Alps by 
numerous tunnels, Venice and Genoa should still handle 
a very large portion of the international trade, to the 
great benefit of Italy. Unfortunately, both Germany 
and Austria have succeeded in depriving Italy of the 
bulk of her legitimate share in international commerce. 
By the preferential tariff of the State railways Germany 
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and Austria-Hungary have succeeded in diverting the 
trade of South Germany, Southern Austria and Switzer- 
land, which naturally should flow by \\ay of Genoa and 
Venice, to Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and Trieste* 
to the great injury of the Italian mei chants, the Italian 
railways, the Italian Merchant Marine and the Italian 
people 

Notwithstanding the diflicultios caused by the unkmd- 
ness of Nature and the selfishness of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, Italy's trade and commerce have wonderfully 
increased owing to the energy, ability and industry of 
the people The expansion of Itaty's oversea trade may 
be gauged from the following figiu‘(‘s 

Tonnage of (toods iokwardeu from ani> re(^etvet> at Italian 


VORTS 


Fea9 

Tons 

1883 

10,629,027 

1893 

13,213,131 

1903 

. . 19,419,876 

1913 

. 31,821,882 


Since 18SH Italy's vsea trade has exactly trebled, and 
during the last decade it has increased by more than 
50 ]>er cent 

The development of Italy’s internal trade may be seen 
by the wonderful devehipment of banks The ac- 
counts of the Baiica CoramcTCiale, the kiadmg institution, 
show' the following progress 


Ff^ar 

(^apitah 

Deposits 

Balatiee^i 

SfcunUes. 


Lire 

Liie 

Li re. 

Lire. 

1895 

20,000,000 

64,924,650 

40,152,931 

63,646,698 

1905 . 1 

105,000,000 

129,698,124 

' 264,509,804 

490,841,771 

1913 . 

130,000,000 

232,857,338 

' 512,929,167 

819,602,962 
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On December 31, 1916, the total assets of the Banca 
Commerciale came to 2,941,988,583 lire, or to £1 18,000,000. 
That bank ranks now among the foremost institutions 
of the world 

The Italian peo^^jle have not onl}^ worked hard m field 
factory and count mg-housc, hut they have also saved 
hard The Italians are probably the most thrifty nation 
in Europe At any late, it may be asserted that Li no 
European country have po]ui]ar savings accumulated 
more rapidly than in Italy The Italian (Government 
Statistics su])ply us witli the following most remaikable 
record 


Deposits im Savings "Banks ani> Savings iNsriTrxiONS. 


1883 

1893 

1903 

1913 


L? re. 

1.151,013,670 

1,977.025,416 

3.256,132.950 

.5,796,151,626 


These tlgiiies exchirlo the deposits in the Banks proper, 
lucludiijg tliexe Ihe deposits in 1913 amomited to 
7,220,370.045 lue, or to about £300,000,000 
Only those who hav(‘ lived in Italy or who have studied 
impartial and reliable records can M*alise the self-abnega- 
tion with winch the Italian woikeis save in ordei to 
leave a comjietency to their families. Even IhcpooK'st 
workers — and the unskilled Italian labourers r.rc WTetcli- 
edly })oor "])ut money by. stinting themselves of the 
very necessaries of life The thrift of the It alian labourers 
has attracted attention wheiever they have gone. In 
September. I9t‘7, the United Stales Department of 
Commerce and Labour published a most interesting 
Report on lialian^ Slavic and Hungaiiav Imvnqravis, 
which shows that among the foreign immigrant labourers 
the Italians are by far the thriftiest. That fact is not 
based on vague estimat* s, but on comprehensive exact 

21 
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and comparative data fiinn\''lud l>y many hundredB 
of observations made during a considerable space of time. 
We read, for instance* 

The average income per man lor a icpn si ntative month 
m 1905, for the 679 men shown was $34 49, the 

average cost of living was $7 20, and ri\cit'ge surplus 
over cosi w as $27 29 

The average income per man lor a .< piesentalive month 
in 1906, for the 15^0 wen .shown, \v\n- S'37 (‘7. the average 
cost of living was »$6 79, and the a\crago surplus over 
cost was $30.28. 

It will be noticed that, roughl;^ speaking, the Italian 
labourers lived on about Is a day, saving the rest of their 
wage In the first example giv<*n the Italian labourers 
spent on thomsd\es only onc-fiftli of tlieir income, 
saving the remaining portion In tl'C se(‘(>nd lliey spent 
about one-sixtli of tlicir eainings, saving tlio lemaining 
five-sixths Whereas in the authiacite legion Anglo- 
Saxon labourers pay for their board from $16 to $18 
a month, and wdiereas Slavonic labourers paid from $10 
to $12, the Italian labourers expended, according to the 
Report, only $5 per month Unfortunately, many 
Italian labourers liave undermint d tlieir health by exag- 
gerated thrift The American Report staled • 

Contractors have in many instances com])lained of 
the lack of strength of the Italian labourers in the United 
States, and have attributed it to insuflicicnl food The 
general manager of the leading contracting comjiany 
in the Southern States, writing from Tennessee, says* 

‘‘ The main trouble with the Italian is that he does 
not eat enough to furnish him with the proper nourish- 
ment needed in the work Of course, if a man is not 
properly fed he cannot do a good day’s work 

With this slender fare they cannot maintain their 
strength, and soon sink into the anaemic condition which 
precedes consumption. It is almost useless to point 
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out to them the necessity of more food to meet the harsher 
climate and heavier work of this country. They have 
come here to earn and to save money, and save it they 
will, at the expense of health and life. 

It may be safely asserted that practically all Italians 
save However, savings deposits vary greatly in Italy. 
In the Northern iirovinces^ where wati r-power is c' eap 
and plentiful, and especially in the Lombardo- Venetian 
Plain, savings ])ei head are Iiigh In the poor and back- 
ward South tliey arc k»w In the piovince of fii.mbardy 
the saving.- timounted in 1912 to 28s*70 lire per head of 
population, but they came in Sicily to only 88*13 lii’e, and 
in the Abruzzi to only 72*02 lire per head of population 

It should be borne in mind that the savings deposited in 
the Italian banl;s are not all derived fiom eainings in 
Italy. The Itaiian emigiants send their savings home, 
and then’ relatives place them into the savings banks 
for security Itahan Government officials and econo- 
mists usually estimate that the Italian emigiants lemit 
to the mother country at least 500,000,000 lue per annum 
On the otluu’ hand, it should not be believed that the 
sums deposited in the savings banks represent the total 
of the poiiular savings A very large part of these is 
invested in freehold fauns, houses and Italian Govern- 
ment Stock During the last twenty yeais at leist 
£ 200 , 000,000 of Italian Government Stock has been 
bought abroad by the Italian jieople and has been sent 
to Itaty Two decades ago Italy held only about 50 per 
cent of the national debt In 1913 the Italians held 
more than 80 per cent of then* national debt. As the 
Italian business men invest their savings largely in their 
business, it is clear that the savings banks deposits h ive 
been vastly increased, and that the price of the Govei n- 
ment Stock has been raised from year to year chiefly 
through the determined thrift of the poorer classes, 
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through the savings of small farmers, shopkeepers, manual 
workers, etc. Every Italian bankei knows that this is 
the case. 

Study ol Italian uHlustiail eondii lon.s nIiows that not 
only agriculture, the arinufaeliu mg uidustries and 
comnieice have lapidly ])rogre.ssed, Imt tluit^ the whole 
country lias advanced, and that lh(' uorkmg people have 
had a (*onsidei’able ‘=jhare in tla advaJU'C made The 
ca])ita] of tlio co-0])eiatJve socn^tuN^ has inci eased between 
1900 and 1910 from r)5,lOL9:U) lire to 1 ul ,sr>2,r)79 lire. 
In town and count r;y the workias disiilay increasingly 
a sturdy sense of inde]»endence 

The mateiial pic'giesh of the naliun a^ a \\hol(‘ evident 
to all who habitually visit Italy Moi cover, il appears 
clearly from the ({overnment {'tatisties In 1S94-1895 
Italy had only 11,173 telephone subseiibeis. By 1014- 
1915 their number had increased to 99,593 In 1897- 
1898, 18(>,S()2,000 units of eleetiie light \\ere used in 
Italy By 1915-1919 their number had ine-jeased to 
2,163,39(3,009 units. 

Although the Italian Goveiiimenl and jicople have 
done their utmost t.o advance the country materially, 
intellectual pj*ogj(‘s,s has not been m‘gJectod The sta- 
tistics relating to tlie Universities, technical schools, 
libraries, benevolent institutions, etc , show a lajiid and 
uninterrupted advance The jiroportion of analjihabets 
above six years for the whole of the kingdom was lu 1872 
69 per cent , in 1882 62 per cent , m 1901 4S pcT cent , 
and in 1911 38 per cent The numbei of aualpliabets 
from 12 to 15 years old was reduced betwoen 1901 and 
1911 from 37 6 yer cent to 24 6 per cent Analphabets 
are getting vi‘ry rare in the Northern iirovnices, where 
education is excellent In 1872 there were large stretches 
of the country wlierc 80 per cent of llie po[)iilali(m could 
neither read nor write. 
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From the facts and figures given in the pieceding pages 
it will be clear that ' ae Italian people, working and saving 
with the greatest d< termination, have achieved remarkable 
progress in every directi m Working and sa/ing with 
heroic energy and self-denial they have raised their 
country very eonsiderably Nevertheless, Italy has 
remained pooi and is unable to nouiisli her inhabitants 
The reason is that the Italian po])ulation increases at a 
quicker rate than the national wealth During the last 
fifty year s of the Census Italy’s population has piown as 
follows • 

IMpitl\tton[ within the Present Limits of Itvlt. 
Yi'm, 

1802 25,00(»,(MKJ }^7 2 per s(]uai(^ kilometre 

1872 . 26,801,154 - 0‘h5 ,, 

1882 .. 28,450,028 - 09 3 ,, 

1001 . 32,475,253 - 113 3 „ „ 

1911 . 34,071,377 - 120*9 „ „ 

The rapid increase of the national population has 
forced the Italians, who formerly were a home-staying 
peopl(‘, to emigrate in order to make a living Italian 
emigration has begun only re^*eutly, but it has increased 
at a rate which is positively terrifying to many patriotic 
Italians According to tbo figures furnislied by the 
emigration authoiities, Italian emigration has, sin. e 
1881, developed as given in table ou p. 314 
The increase of Italy’s emigration is truly alarming 
In 1881 the bulk of the Italian emigrants went to Euro- 
pean and to tlie Mediterranean countries close at hand, 
such as Tunis In 1913 the bulk of the Italian emigrants 
went to Tiansoeeanic countries Between 1881 and 1913 
the number of Transoceanic emigrants increased fr^m 
41,0(>4 to the gigantic number of 559,r)()() The conse- 
quences of this enormous 1 jss of population are revf*aled 
ill the Censuses Emigration is particularly great from 
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the poorest provinces of Italy, from the South. It id 
fairly great from the Central proviiu es. ainl comparatively 
small from the Northern pro\inces, and especially frolii 
those which possess chei f) and plentiful water-power 
and whicli are situated in the bountitul Lornbardo- 
Venetian Plain While the population of Lombardia, 
Venetia, Liguria, Emdia, is inereasme lapidly and while 
that in the Marche I''^mbria, Calabua tdmosl stagnant, 


TtaLIAN KmI GllAl lO N 


Ymr 

To European 
, and 

Meditvtumean 
Coi/iih les. ' 

Tran 8- 

Toiol 

1 Immigrants 
Returning 


occan ii‘ 


from 

Orel seas, 

1 

1881 

94,768 

41,004 

135,832 

f 

1886 . 

' 84,952 

82 877 
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. :)08.140 

403,300 
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that of the Abruzzi, of Campania, a])art from Naples, 
of the Basilicata and of parts of Sicily luis .ictually 
decreased 

Of the Italian emigrants, the vast majoiity, about 81 
per cent , are men, and the result is that at the Census 
of 1911 the persons of the female sex were found to be 
far more numerous than those of the male sex in several 
provinces In the Abruzzi and Molisi, for instance, 
thei^e were 707,893 females and only 662,813 males. 
In Campania there were 1,715,354 females and only 
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‘1,596,636 males. In Calabria there were 750,016 females 
and only 652,046 males Needless to say, the males who 
1 remain in the pi ovinces from which emigration is particu- 
' larly heavy con^st very largely of old men an^ young 
boys Italy is losing by emigration the flower of her 
manhood 

As the emigration problem is one o^ the most se»ious, 
if not the most serious, Italian jirobieni, it is necessary 
to study it a little more closely Lt ^ us, then, inquire 
which countries are most attractive to the Italian emi- 
grants Accoiding to the Govemn ent leturns, Italian 
emigrants went in 1913 to the following countries: 


To Fnuiee . . . • 83,435 

To Switzerland . 90,019 

To Austria- B angary . 39,033 

To (teimany. . 81,947 

To United Slates .. 376,776 

To (Canada . . . 30,699 

To Argentina 111,500 

To Br«izil . . . • 31,952 

To AustiaUpiia , . . • 1,682 


A detailed analysis ol emigration from the various 
Italian province s shows that the m(*n from the Northern 
provinces go ])iiiicipallY to Eiuope - Fiance, Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary n lid Geimany, winch are near to hiuid; 
while the emigianls from the Central and espeeiallv from 
the Southern })rovin(*es go oversea, es])eeially to the 
United States, Canada, Aigentma and Brazil 
It IS highly significant that of the Italian emigrants 
about 81 ])er cent are men and only about- 19 per cent, 
are women As a rule, the nieii emigrate and leave their 
wives and children at home ’Fhe Italians are i]lteT''^ely 
fond of tlieu country and of their surroundings, and 
they abhoi the idea or settling permanently abroad 
They emigrate only in the hope of saving enough money 
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to live ill beautiful Italy Herein lies the pathos of the 
great emigration movement, for jialurally very many 
Italian emigrants are not able to leturu Hence they 
remain abroad mueli against their \m1J Although the 
vast majority of Italian emigianls iikmji to leave tlieii 
countiy only for a shoit spell, iideiuliiig to come back 
as soon as possible, vast luimbeis ljavt‘ itniiained abroad 
They have lemained abioad t^thtM het-ause tliey have 
not succeeded lu accumulating enoiiglt money oi because 
they diseoveied that they (‘ould make a bt'tter living 
abroad than in Italy Naturally, many ot th(‘ successful 
emigrants have sent for then* tamihes Herein lies the 
reason that, although as a lule men onl\ emigrate in 
search of woik, 19 per cent, of the enngiants consist of 
women 

Let us now see where the bulk of Italy's emigrants 
have settled. Let us study the natural current of the 
stieam According to eaiefully diuwn up estimates 
published by the Italian Emigration (Commission, the 
Italians living outside of Italy m 1910 were distiibuted 
as follows 


In Northern and Eahtern Europe 

5,285 


In Western Euiopo (FraJice) 

444,660 


In Fential Euiopo (Geiinany, 
Switzerland, Austi la-IIungai y ) 

40(),000 


In Southern Euroiie 

44,617 


— 

900,562 

North Aiiica 

181.027 


South Alriea 

10,892 



— 

191,919 

North Ameijca 

1,801,623 


South Ameiica 

2,638,952 


Central America . 

4,481 



_ 

4,445,056 

Asia 


12,600 

Austi alasia 


7,709 

Total 


5,567,746 
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Diring a few decades 5,557,740 Italians have settled 
abroad, and the great majority of these will probably 
not return. It will be noticed that the current of Italian 
emigration goes with a])])K>ximately equal stre^’gth to 
Southern and t'> Koi them countnes The number of 
Italians wJio have* settled in Nr itli Arneiiea and in Euiope 
is almost exactly as huge as tliat of the men who have 
settled in South Ameiica and in North Afiica, where 
the climate appioxiauites that of Italy It is thereiore 
obvious that the puncipal aim of tlie emigrant Italian 
is to find good work at a good Avag< , and tiiat he does 
not carc^ V('i*y mueJi whctlier the count l y ni which he works 
resembles Italy or is comparatively bleak and inhospitable 

The fact tliat the vast majority of Italian emigrants 
intend to leave Italy only foi a short time, that they wish 
to return as soon as possible to the land of their birth 
and to their families, is apparent not only from the 
phenomenon that 81 per cent of the Italian emigrants 
are men, but also from the Census wdiich was taken on 
Juno 10, 1911 The Census forms contained questions 
relating to Italians who were living abroad. One of 
these questions asked for information regarding emigrants 
who wcie expected to return to Italy during the Census 
year From the chissilication of the leplies lecadved it 
appeals that 1,124,003 Italian emigrants were expected 
to return to Italy in 1911, according to the infoiniation 
Supplied by thoir families The imjiossibihty’^ of the return 
of 1,124,003 emigrants is obvious fiom the fact that, ac- 
cording to a table previously given, only about 200,000 
emigrants I’eturn on an average every yeai’ from countries 
overseas Of these 1,124,003 emigrants whose ret inn 
was expected by their families during the second half 
of 1911, no fewer than 725,644 were reported to be in 
extra-Euiopean countru^s 

Within a very few years many Amerman States have 
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been swamped by a sudden inrush of Italians. In 
South America, where in 1910 there were 2,638,952 
Italians, the Italian emigrants occupy proportionately 
a most important position However, in the United 
States also the proportion of Italians is exceedingly 
great According to the American Census of 1910, there 
were in the United States 1,343,070 Italians The signi- 
ficance of that number may be seen from the fact that 
there were at the same time only 876,455 English-born 
people in the United States, while England, Scotland 
and Wales combined accounted for 1,221,283 people in 
that country As the population ol Italy is approxi- 
mately equal to that of England alone, the proportion 
of Italian people m the United States is 50 per cent, 
greater than that of the English peoi)le living in that 
country. In New York alone there were at the time of 
the Census 340,770 Italians, a largei numbei than the 
population of Palermo. 

An analysis of Italy’s economic position shows clearly 
that the jioverty of the Italian people is due, not to their 
Ignorance and laziness, as is frequently asserted by the 
ill-informed and the superficial, but to the great density 
of Italy’s populatmn, to its rapid increase, and especially 
to the extraoi dinary iuadequa(*y of the natural resources, 
which impedes the development of Italy’s agriculture, 
fishing, manufacturing industries and trade Close study 
of economic Italy shows clearly that the Italians are 
earnest, intelligent and most industrious workers, who 
by unremitting toil and superhuman frugality and thrift 
have vastly improved their position, and who deserve 
general sympathy and support in their heroic struggle 
with adversity. 

The full measure of Italy’s difficulties is revealed by 
the statistics of her foreign trade, which give the follow- 
ing picture : 
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1 

Year, 
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■ ! 
Tiahfs Uipofts ^ 

Excess of Imports 
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Lite 

Lirf* ^ 

Lire. 

1895 .. 

1,187,000,000 

1,038,000,000 , 

149,000,000 

1900 .. 

1,700,000,000 

1,338,000,000 1 

362,000,000 

1905 . 
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311,000,000 
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1,166,000 000 

1911 . 

3,389,000,000 

2,204,000,00C ! 
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3 foreign trade 

has two g. eat 

characteristics. 


In the first place, it is quickly expanding In the second 
place, it shows a considerable excess of imports over 
exports, and this unfavourable balance is continually 
and very rapidly increasing. Owing to the insufficiency 
of its agricultural soil and its mineral resoui’ces, etc , 
Italy IS dejiendent upon foreign countries, not only for 
many raw materials, but also for a great deal of her food, 
especially wheat. Italy’s economic position may briefly 
be summed up as follows- She buys from abroad vast 
quantities of indispensable food and of equally indispens- 
able raw materials, such as coal, cotton, wool, iron, 
copper, etc , and she pays foi these only in part with her 
exports, which consist very largely of luxm’ies. There 
remains a very considerable adverse balance to be settled, 
and she pays for the great and constantly growing excess 
of her imports, not, as does the United Kingdom, with 
the earnings of her shipping and the income derived from 
her foreign investments, both of which are insignificant, 
but with the labour of her emigrants As she cannot 
export a sufficiency of goods, she is compelled to export 
men in order to be able to pay for her imports and to 
live That is a wasteful and a very painful proce( ding» 
which IS bound to debilitate the nation 
As Italy imports necessities and exports chiefly luxuries, 
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she finds herself in an nnfortniiat(' and a very dangerous 
position An analysis (>f Jiah 's c*x[>oiis shows that these 
consist principally of the following goods according to the 
order of their importance silk and silk mtiniifacfures, cotton 
maniifactuies (largely liixiiries), wine dried figs, grapes, 
almonds, etc , cheese, olive oil, oranges, lemons, melons, 
tomatoes, etc , eggs, woikcd maihle and alabaster, 
vaiious manufactured luxiuies, such .iilislic furniture, 
glassware, lace, motor-cais, fd<* 

For decades the nations ot the world w ill have to save 
in order to pay for the War, and \m 11 have to restrict the 
purchase of luxuries, and especially of foreign luxuries. 
Taxation will lemain very high, and im])c>ited luxuries 
will naturally be singled out' for ])aiticularly heavy 
taxation Hence Italy’s cxjxn’ts ol silks, wines, oranges, 
figs, almonds, olive oil, artistic furniture, etc , will jirob- 
ably be crippled Unfoii.unat(‘]y, th(' Italians cannot 
turn from the production of luxuries to that of nccessitit^s. 
Wheat, beans, potatoes, etc , cannot be grown on the 
sweltering mountain terraces where vines, orange-trees, 
etc , flourish, nor can the Italian industries easily cliange 
from the production of artistic manufactures, which 
require the maximum of labour and the minimum of coal 
and of raw materials, to that of neccssai ics which require 
the minimum of labour and the maximum of raw material 
One of the most important Italian resource's consisted 
in the stream of w’ealthy foieign visitors wdio before the 
War left every year hundreds of millions of lire in the 
country Among those visitors the fh'imans were by 
far the most numerous Owing to the necessity of thrift, 
people will for years abstain from travelling abroad. 
They will take holidays in their own country The Ger- 
mans and Austrians will no doubt shun Italy 

The economic position of Italy was seiious enough before 
the War, it may become still more serious after its con- 
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elusion. Italy’s imi)orts will ^presumably be vastly 
increased in juice, for food and raw materials will remain 
dear for many years At the same time her exports 
will probably be v^^stly i educed, for the world will for 
many years not be able to afford purchasing foreign 
luxunes Consequently Italy’s unfavourable ^^ade balance 
which was serious enough before the ACar, may increase 
at a staiihng, an unpiecedented and almost an unbeliev- 
able rate. It follows that Italy will be able to pay for 
the necessaiK'S which she lias to import only by means 
of a vastly increased export of liei citizens to foreign 
States, unless she olitains substantial relief from some 
quaiter oi the othei Emigration from Italy, \vhich was 
colossal before the Wai, and which beat all international 
reenrds, may alter the Pea(*e assume gigantic and truly 
calamitous proportions 

In 1914 and 1915 many Italian statesmen, politicians 
and writeis were averse fiom Italy taking part in the War 
because they recognised that, though exceedingly rich 
111 genius, ill eneigy and in men, she is exceedingly poor 
in natural resouices of every kind by the exploitation 
of which men live They »'ecognised that: the savings 
which the people had accumulated during decades by 
their exertions and by a superhuman economy would 
quickly be dissqiatcd, that the national working capMal 
would disap])eaj*, tluit: the War might yield the ])ossession 
of the Treiitiiio and of Tiieste, but might nevertheless 
be ruinous to the eountiy. Herein lay^ the icason that 
many Italian jiatriots consideied it a grave mistake for 
Italy to abandon her neutrality Their views are per- 
fectly understandable. 

Every Italian knows, of course, that tlie Italian people 
are kept in poverty and tliat they are forced against their 
will to emigrate in large numbeis because the country' 
lacks land for the pursuit of agriculture, and lacks the 
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raw materials necessary for the energetic development 
of the manufacturing induslricH, o.^^pecially coal and iron. 
The haunting thought and dcsiiv of all Italians has 
naturally been how to provide land and raw material, 
and particularly land, foi’ the people Hence many 
Italian patriots hoped to obtain by the War not only the 
liberation of the politically enslaved Italians in Austria- 
Hungary, which IS a purely ideal aim, but they hoped 
that the War would at the same lime bring economic 
freedom to the Italians in Italy and imable them to make 
a living under the Italian flag Therefore they desired 
that the War should yield to the Italian people the elbow- 
room and the natural resources which they urgently 
need, and as the ftieek and Serbian terntones aie nearest 
at hand, they turned their eyes not unnaturally towards 
them, although they demandc‘d the liberation of the 
Italians in Austria in the name of tlie principle of nation- 
alities and of justice 

If we consider matters dispassionately, it ajipears that 
the victory of the Allies may grant ample compensation 
to all the great nations leagued against Germany, Italy 
alone excepted Russia, if she can still be called an 
Ally, the United Slates, the British Em])ire and the United 
Kingdom dispose of such gigantic latent resources of 
every kind that their development may pay, and may 
more than pay, foi* the Wai within a few decades The 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine will give to h’ranec huge 
deposits of potash and of mineral oil, and b> far the largest 
iron deposits in Euiojic The exploitation (►f these may 
cover Prance’s War exjiendituic and more If Germany 
should be made to pay adequate indemnities for the damage 
done by hei’ armies, the smaller nations, which have 
suffered most, would naturally havc^ the first call upon 
them Italy, on the other hand, who has shown the 
greatest gallantry in throwing her sword into the scales 
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when the outlook was exceedingly threatening, might 
suffer greatly, for the economic value of the Trentino and 
of Trieste is only small. 

The tables given in these pages show that the Italians 
who emigrate dc not discriminate much betwei^n one 
country and the other, that they do net go in the greatest 
numbers to lands near by or to countries where the climate 
resembles that of Italy, but they go to any country where 
work and wages are plentiful Thousands of Italians 
go every year as fai as the United States, Br"'zil and 
Ai’gentina merely in order to gather in tne harvest and 
then return to their native land 

Many Italian patriots, seduced by the jjolitical and 
military advantages of propinquity, have advocated 
that Italy sliould endeavour to acquire territories inhabited 
by Greeks and Seibians and that she should found 
colonies in North Africa, Asia Minor, etc Their wishes 
have, of course, been supported enthusiastically by Gei- 
mans desirous of making mischief and by pro-Geimans 
working in Italy I believe that thoxSe Italians who see their 
ideal in a Greater Italy situated about the Mediterranean 
Sea are pursuing a mirage If Italy were given the whole 
of the Balkan Peninsula., all North Africa and all Asia 
Minor, her economic ])Osition might be no better than 
it is at present The })oliticaI ambitions of her idealists 
might perhaps be satisfied, but the country would still 
lack the two most essential things— land for her agricul- 
turists and raw materials for her industries Therefore 
her citizens would still migrate by the million to the two 
Americas and to those European countru*s where work 
is plentiful and wages aie good, while the Mediterranean 
lands would make large claims upon the Italian bureau- 
cracy and army and upon the tax-payers They might 
prove a liability, not an asset. It is worth noting that 
in 1910 the number of Italians in North Africa was 
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as follows, according to the Italian Emigration Com- 
mission : 


In Tunis .. . . . 100,000 

In Alpeis . . . 45,374 

In y))i7pi 3i,926 

In Entit^ii . . . . . . . 2.800 

Total.. . 183,100 


Tn llio same year there norc in Anna i<‘a I -1 45,050 Italians, 
and in extra-Italian Europe 000,501? Italians After 
all, emigrants are attracted, not by ideal motives, but by 
the possibility of making a good living 

Italy requiies elbow-room and raw materials She 
requires the latler most urgently m tlie dithcult period 
after the \^^ar Her need of raw mateiials and of cheap 
oversea tLMiisjioi t may eomparalively easily be satisfied 
by arrangements wuth tlu‘ Allies, who should furnish 
Italy for a numlier of yeais with eo.il, raw materials, 
etc , not on eoinjictitive, but on prefeicntial terms. 
They should provide her, besides, wnth cheap capital 
for the development of the country and especially of 
electric power However, more than this might, and I 
think should, be done*, foi her Hei gallantly deserves 
an ach'cpiate and <i lull i ('ward, and dc'C'ds are more valuable 
than the most gi’accdul expression of gratit ude Hitherto 
territorial ]K)ssessions have been the pnzc' ot successful 
violenci(? Wo have bc^en told that the juc'sent War 
will close the age of couepu'st and open th(' eia ol justieo. 
We have beem told that the ])ivsent \\ ai is being fought 
lai'gely in order to demonstrate to Germany, and to other 
nations which may feel inclined to follow^ lier example, 
that violence does not pay, hut leads inevitably to 
punishment If it- is right that- the vile actions of a nation 
should be visited with punishment at the hands of the 
other nations, it should logically follow that the good 
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actions of a nation sliould be suitably recompensed, 
that virtue should no longer be its OAvn reward. 1 would 
therefore suggest, and I would emphatically state that 
I am alone lesponsible for the suggestion, which ^jaS not 
been inspired or advised by anyone, that at the end of 
the War Italy’s Allies should richly endow that country 
for her bravery, her gallantry and her sufferings, and 
should guarantee her future greatness by endowing her 
out of their superabundance with the territories which 
she needs, with a colonial empire. The ideal in my 
mind is that after the conclusion of he War the Allied 
diplomats should settle with Italy and hand over to her 
as a free gift, not territories of little value winch can 
easily be spared and which they might wisli to get rid of, 

^ but that Italy should be given those territories which 
she most desires and which at the same time can be ceded 
to her The United States and the British Empire can 
richly endow Italy with territories winch will furnish 
that country with raw materials of every kind and with 
agricultural lands upon which in the course of years a 
Greater Italy may arise 

Millions of Italians live abroad and further millions 
may follow them The great current of Italian emigrants 
could scarcely be directed to North Africa, supposing 
that all North Africa belonged to Italy, because the 
country lacks the necessary resources. Besides, there 
is a very large native population ah'eady in possession. 
If Italy should receive from the Allies rich and empty 
territories she may be able not only to direct the stream 
of her future emigrants to her new possessions, but her 
sons domiciled in the two Ameiicas and elsewhere may 
in course of time go to Italy’s possessions, where they can 
live among men of their ovm race and where there arc no 
difficulties with a large nativ’^e population. 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable amount of 

22 
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prejudice against Italian laboui*. British colonials and 
American Jubom' Jeadei^r may objul lu the creation of 
Italian colonies in their neighbourhood A great deal 
of the prejudice against Italian laboui is due to ignorance. 
Many workiAg-mcn believe that the Kalians are a nation 
of shukers, that Italians who leave tlieir own country 
are mostly waiters, oi’gan-giiriders, liaudi-essers, ice- 
cream vendors, etc. ; that they shun honest labour. 
Men who employ these arguments should be told that 
Itahans have done the hardest and most exhaustive 
woik eveiy where, that they have const lucted mnu- 
merable tunnels, railway cuttings, canals, etc ; that they 
have been the pioneers of civihsalion on all continents. 
It is tiue that the Italians frequently v\oik lor less money 
than do the native woikers, but they do this, not from a 
desiie to undeibid native iaboui, but fiom ignorance of 
the language and of the customs of the land wheie they 
ivork. Foreign coiitiactois have found it to then advan- 
tage to aiiaiige with Italian agents, with padwnes, for 
the supply of Itahan laboui below cuiient lates. In 
most cases, not the Italian woikmen, but the native 
contractois aie to blame for the lowness of the wages 
paid to the Italian woikeis. 

The grant of a colonial empiic to Italy would vastly 
benefit the Italian people and would bind them with 
bonds of affection to the Allies tor decades and peihaps 
for all time At the same time, the British and American 
colonists would no doubt also be greatly benefited by close 
contact with the Italian people They can leaiii a great 
deal from the Italian workers of eveiy class Many 
industiies at present monopolised by them will be learned 
by Englishmen and Americans. Wine may replace 
spirits and beer as a national drmk m the countries near 
which they have settled. After all, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Italians were not so very long ago the 
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foremost nation in tho world, and that they lemporar".^ 
declined when, in tho middle ot tho sixteenth cent ary, 
they fell und^r the d«^mination, first of the Spanis' and 
then of the Aus rian Habsburgs, who oppressea and 
ruined the couni iy 

Intelloctnally and artistically the Itahans were fore- 
most in the world until they fell under Habsbui-g rule. 
Columbus and Toscanelli, who inspned him; the Cabots, 
who are often believed to be Englishmen, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Marco Polo, were Italians, and so were 
Carpini, who explored Turkestan jn 1245-1247, and 
Niccolo de’ Conti, who first explored India. The Cape 
Verde Islands and the Senegal and Gambia were not 
discoveied by Poituguese explorers in the time ot Henry 
the Navigator, as is widely believed, but by an Italian, 
Cada Mosto, who conducted a Poituguese expedition 
exactly as Columbus conducted a Spanish expedition 
Italy has furnished the world with some of tlie greatest 
scientists, such as Thomas ot Aquino, Giordano Bruno, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Politiaii, Pico deUa Miiandola, Lorenzo 
Valla, Torricelli, etc. Modern electricity owes a great 
deal to the great Itahans, from Volta and Galvani to 
Marconi. Among the greatest of the world’s reformers 
Were men like Arnaudo da Brescia, Marsiglio ot Padua, 
Cola di Rienzo and Savonarola who inspired Luther and 
the great political reformers Italian thinkers have 
mightily advanced philosophy, astronomy, the mathe- 
matical sciences, geography, municipal and international 
law, political economy, etc Modern art is a gilt of the 
Italians. Italy has given us Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Cimabue, Giotto, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Donatello, Correggio, Botticelli, 
JJramante and innumerable other masters She is the 
mother of modern music. The scientists, thinkers and 
a»rtists of modern Italy aie worthy sons of their great 
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ancestors. Prosperity, Science and Ait arc apt to go 
hand in hand. During the CInquet ento the Italians were 
foremost not only in all the sciences and all the arts, but 
in all the industries and in commerce us well. The great 
Italian towns weie the wealthiest towns in the world. 
The creation of a Greater Italy, as outlined in these 
pages, may bring about another awakening of Italian 
genius, another Cinquecento If the ideas expressed in 
these pages should recommend themselves to the friends 
of Italy m England, Eranee and the United States, the 
societies friendly to Italy domiciled in the three countries 
should take u]) the jirogramme sketched in this chapter 
and uige its lealisation upon the various Governments. 



CHAPTER XllI 


CAN GEKMANY PAY AN INDEMNITY t—HER NATURAL 

WEALTH* 

Before the outbreak of the present War most English^ 
men looked at Ccerman economic conditions through 
strongly coloured party-political spectacles Tariff Re- 
formers loudly asserted that Germany M^as enormously 
wealthy owing to her taiifif, while Fiee Traders equally 
stoutly maintained that Germany uas wretchedly poor. 
In tlie summer of 1914, at a moment when the pre-war 
tension was greatest, a very distinguished Free Trader 
assured me that peace would certainly be maintained, 
that Germany’s financial position was very unfavourable, 
that she suffered from chronic deficits, that her last loan 
had been a failure, that she could not afford to go to war 
When I expressed doubt at the correctness of liis views* 
he replied with indignation “Of course, you are a Tariff 
Refoimer 

Four years of war, during which Germany has financed 
her impecunious allies and has spent untold millions 
among the neutral States, have proved even to the blindest 
that Germany, who was lamentably poor a few decades 
ago, who, in 1870, after her first victories over France, 
raised with difficulty a loan of a few million pounds at 
10 per cent., only half of which was subscribed for, nas 
suddenly become exceedingly wealthy British party 
strife and party-political prejudice have shrunk into the 

* Fioui The Fortnightly Bevuiv, June, 1918. 
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background. Hence the moment seems favourable for 
making a brief and impartial inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of Germany. Siicli an investigation 
seems particularly timely, because it is frequently, but 
rather ras}il5^ asserted, and very widely believed, that 
Germany will be ruined if she sJiould lose the War, that 
no indemnity, and certainly no adequati* indemnity, can 
be expected from her even if the Allies sliuuld gain a 
complete victory 

In a democracy such as Great Britain people are un- 
fortunately apt to subordinate facts to their party- 
political or their personal views and aspirations While 
convinced Tariff Reformers aserilie Germany’s vast 
prosperity chiefly, if not exelusivcH, to Protection, 
enthusiastic Free Traders, who at. last have reluctantly 
begun to admit Germany’s uealth, ascribe it to the better 
education of the German people and to thoii- industry 
and frugality Opponent s of amateur government believe 
that Germany’s economic progress is due to government 
by experts, Socialists assert that State Socialism has 
enriched the country, while many advocates of inland 
transport reform see in Germany's excellent railways and 
canals the principfil factor of her wonderful industrial 
development 

As a rule, great economic phenomena are due, not to a 
single cause, but to a number of causes. Expert govern- 
ment, an able, well-organised and conscientions adminis- 
tration, good railways and canals, a fiscal policy designed, 
not for vote-catching purposes, but for purely economic 
ends, and a good education, have all pc>wcrfully con- 
tributed in making Germany efficient and prosperous. 
However, wealth depends not merely on the exeitions of 
men. Wealth is created by the exploitation of the 
resources of Nature by men. An industrious, ambitious, 
well-trained, well-governed and well-diiected ration 
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cannot hope to accumulate great wealth unless it possesses 
great natural resources, Greenland would remain poor 
even if all the Eskimos were Can egies and Edisonv«!. 

It is frequently asserted by tho^e who are insufficiently 
acquainted with German ajffair >, and by those who wish 
to ascribe Germany’s phenomenal economic success to 
some single cause, that Germany is naturally an ex- 
ceedingly poor country, that she owes her vast wealth 
almost exclusively to the exertions of her people and to 
the ability of her rulers In reality Germany is endowed 
with very great and exceedingly ’’valuable natural re- 
sources Among these the following are particularly 
important Germany possesses — 

(1) By far the greatest mineral resources in Europe, 
especially coal, potash and iron ore; 

(2) A geographical configuration most favourable to 
the development of agriculture and industry, 

(3) An unrivalled system of natural waterways which 
opens up the country in all directions, 

(4) An invaluable strategical position in the centre of 
the Continent-, ivhieh is as helpful for commercial con- 
quest as for military aggression 

As the stud3^ Germanj^’s natural resources has 
hitherto been much neglected by those who have dealt 
with German aflairs, and especial^ by the numerous 
writers who have ascribed Germany’s success either to 
the qualities of the people and of their rulers or to her 
economic policy m the wider or the narrower sense, I 
intend to deal m these pages with Germany’s natural 
resources in the first place 

The great characteristic of modern industrial produc- 
tion is that it< IS carried on by labour-saving machinery, 
whereby the productivity of a single worker can be in- 
creased a hundredfold and a thousandfold. A skilled 
smith can as easily use a hundred-ton steam-hammer as 
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a light sledge-hammer A skilled caver can as easily 
attend to twenty automatic po\^r»-]('oms which W’ork 
with incredible rapidit 3 ’' as to a single -liiggish hand-loom. 
Modern industry" is based on iho mosl Livish use of power 
for driving macluneiy M.uliines af(‘ diiven either by 
steam or bjr electricity. El^ctnc ])owe] can be generated 
either from coal or fiom watejfaJJs As there arc com- 
paratively few waterhilJs in Germany except in the 
extreme South, coal furnishes, ami will continue to 
furnish, Germany, and most other European States as 
well, with the prime motive force, wliich, of course, may 
be converted into electric power Not only the bulk of 
the industrial mach]nei 3 % hut the bulk of the machinery 
used in mines and on lailway^s. steamships, etc , depends 
upon coal or upon coal-generated clectufutv It. is there- 
fore deal that coal is the dominating and the clelermining 
factor m modern industry and in modern comrntice and 
transport All three requiie gigantic cpiantities of coal. 

Germany has by far the greatest store of coal m Europe. 
Her relative position as an fiwmer of c.oal may be seen 
from the following features, wdiich are taken from the 
valuable Report, ‘‘Coal Resouices of the World,” which 
was placed before the International Geological Congress 
at Ottawa in J 91 3 


Coal Resources of Europe. 


Germany . . 

Great Britain and Ireland 
Ru^sia 

Austria-Hungary . 

Franco 

Belgium 

Spam 

Spitzbergen . 

Holland 
Balkan States 
Italy 

fc?weden, Denmark and Portugal 


Tons. 

423.350.000. 000 

189.535.000. 000 
60,100,000,000 

69.269.000. 000 

17.583.000. 000 

11 . 000 . 000.000 

8.768.000. 000 

8.760.000. 000 
4,402,000,000 

996.000. 000 

243.000. 000 

184.000. 000 


Total . . 


.. 784,192,000.000 
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It will be noticed that, within her frontiers of 
Germany p assesses more than one-half of the coa^ A all 
Europe; that she has more than twice as much .o J as 
the United Kin^ lom, more than seven times is much coal 
as European Russia, more than twenty-four times as 
much coal as France, that he has more than twice as 
much coal as all the other States of the European Con- 
tinent combined Germany is supreme in Europe in the 
most important o^ all minerals II need scarcely be 
explained that supremacy in coal, in power, is a tre- 
mendous advantage to a modern industrial and com- 
mercial State 

Germany's coal is an asset of truly gigantic value. At 
the very low average price of 10s per ton at the pit's 
mouth — a price which is bound to increase greatly in 
course of time — her store of coal alone represents a 
capital of £21 1,678, 000, 000, a sum which is thirty times 
as large as England’s estimated War expenditure up to 
March 31st, 1919, and about fourteen times as large as 
the National W<‘alth of the United Kingdom was supposed 
to be in 1913 In view of her colossal wealth in coal it 
is, of course, ridiculous to say, as many people do, that 
Germany is naturally a very poor country, and that she 
cannot pay a heavy indemnity in case she should be 
defeated. 

The value of coal depends upon its quality and upon 
the position and the greater or lesser exploitability of the 
coalfields. Let us, therefore, study Germany's wealth 
in coal a little more closely 

Germany is particularly rich in bituminous coal, which 
yields an abundance of by-products such as gas, tar, 
pitch, oil, ammonia, explosives, dyes, dinigs, etc , which 
in the aggregate arc far niore valuable than the coal from 
which they are obtained Germany's coal-measures are 
on the whole easily exploitable. Her most important 
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coalfields are three The Rhenisli \Veslphalian coalfield, 
situated on the River Ruhr a1)our ilu I own of Dortmund; 
the great Silesian coalfield, in the sum h -eastern corner of 
Silesia, close to the Auslrinn and Russian borders; the 
Saar coalfield about the town of Saarbrucken, close to 
the frontier of Lorraine. An autliorii alive description 
of the principal Oennan coalfields and a reliible estimate 
of Germany’s wealth in coal w^ere finished to the Inter- 
national Geological (V>ngress at Ottawa by leading 
German experts and were reprinted in llie Reiiort men- 
tioned I have extracted from lhal document the most 
important ]>assages The estimate of Germany’s coal 
resources was drawn up with tlie greatest caution, and 
It erred, apparently very considerably, on th(' side of 
moderation, as coal estimates frequent]}^ do The 
Report of the German exjierts stated 

According to general expert opinion, coal-mining is 
for decades not practicable in Germany at a greater depth 
than 1,500 metres The figures given in the follow- 

ing relate only to the qnavMics of coal ivliicii are actually 
exploitable under present conditions Therefore, layers 
which measure less than 30 centimetres (12 inches) have 
been excluded It should also be pointed out that the 
store of lignite possessed by (lerrnavy is considerably larger 
than indicated by llie figures given 

The relative im])ortaiice of the West])ha]ian coalfield 
increases constantly the lowei one goes Down to the 
thousand-metre depth it contains only about one-third 
(30 to 32 per cent ) of Germany’s coal Between 1,500 
metres and 2,000 metres it contains more than two-thirds, 
exactly 70 per cent , of Germany’s coal Altogether, 
down to a depth of 2,000 metres it contains a litt le more 
than one-half (from 50 to 52 per cent ) of Germany’s 
coal 

While the relative importance of the Westphalian 
coalfield increases at depth, that of the Silesian coalfield 
diminishes the lower one goes Dowm to 1,000 metres 
it contains about 60 per cent of Germany’s coal, but 
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down to 2,000 metres it contains only from 39-5 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the nation’s fuel. 

The coalfield third in importance is that on the River 
Saar. Do^vii to the depth of 1,000 metres it ^ontcA.ins 
7-87 per cent anddow^nio 2,000 metres 5*7 per cent., 
of Germany’s coal 

The Report sums up Germany’s coal resouues as 
follows, according to the depth at which the mineral 
is found . 

Down to 1 ,200 metros . 1 04,537,000,(500 tons - 47*45 per cent. 
From 1,200 to 1,500 met ICS 77,447,000,0)0 tons — 18*89 ,, 

Total . .. 271,984,000,000 tons- 66*34 „ 

From 1,500 to 2,000 mcties 137,982,000,000 tons -33*66 „ 

(Irand Total . 409,966,000,000 tons =- 100*00 „ 

Li^^uite , 13,390.000,000 tons 

Total coal and lignite . . 423,356,000,000 tons 

The Rhenish-V\ estphalian coalfield is particularly 
interesting for two reasons Fiistly, because it is the 
largest, the most intensively exploited, and therefore 
the most important, German coalfield, secondly, because 
it is situated within easy reach of France and Belgium 
The relative importance of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coalfield as an active coal-producer may be seen from the 
following figures 

German Coal Production in 1910. 

Tons 

In the Tllienish -Westphalian district 89,318,949 
In the South Silesian distiict . 34,229,360 

In the Saar distiict . . . . . . 13,638,881 

In all other districts . . . . . 13,885,926 

Total 161,073,116 

It will be noticed that in 1910 the Rhenish-Westphalian 
coalfield furnished 60 per cent, of Germany’s coal output. 
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In addition, it provided 90 per of Germany’s coke 
(which IS largely used for iron snu l! i»ig), 75 per cent, 
of Germany’s coal-tar, 75 j»er eejit of (U i many’s benzol, 
and 85 per cent of Germcinj^’s sulphate of ammonia, 
which is exceedingly valuable as a fertiliser and for 
chemical purposes 

The Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield has forty-six coal 
seams more than 12 inches thick and wliic-h in the aggre- 
gate are 57 metres thick Altogether the field contains 
ninety-two seams, which in the aggregate aie 79*6 metres 
thick 

The Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield is situated in and 
about the valley of the Rivei Ruin and lies at a right 
angle to the Rhine The coal sloyies in a north-u ester ly 
direction to a considerable distance 0(»a] occuis not 
only up to the German- Dutch frontier, but even beyond 
it, and is being mined in Holland The coalfield may be 
divided into three zones a zone in the south, where 
pits have been sunk into the coal - a zone faitlier north, 
which has been explored by means of bore-holes, and a 
third zone still farther north, u]) to the Dutch frontier, 
which has not yet been fully explored 

The fact that the Report of the Geiman exjierts prob- 
ably seriously understates the quantity of coal available 
may be seen from the following statement of theirs 

The result of the calculations of coal available has been 
made on a conservative basis For loss of coal in mining 
27 per cent of the coal actually available has been 
deducted 

The Report continues * 

We have in the Rhenish-Westphalian pit zone, which 
extends to 1,532 square kilometres, down to a depth of 
1,500 metres, 31,900,000,000 tons of coal, and down to 
2,000 metres, 37,500,000,000 tons. In the bore-hole 
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zone of 1,728 square kilometres we hav<^ 26,900,000,000 
tons of coal to a depth of 1,500 metres, and 44,700,000,000 
tons to a depth of 2,(i00 metres Within the unopened 
zone of 2,910 square kilometres there are 17,600,000,000 
tons down to 1,500 metres, and 61,600,00r 000 tons 
down to 2,000 metres 

At the present rate of exploitation, which comes to 
be 100,000,000 tons jier annum, the store of coal absolutely 
worth extracting situated within the ])it zone would 
suffice for 319 years down to the depth of 1,500 metres, 
and for 375 yeais down to 2,000 metres The coal 
absolutely worth extracting withm the bore-hole zone 
would suffice for an additional 269 years down to 1,500 
metres, and for 447 years down to 2,000 metres The 
workable coal within the unopened zone would suffice 
for a further 176 years down to 1,500 metres, and for 
616 years down to 2,000 metres In all three zones 
combined, which together extend to 6,170 square kilo- 
metres, there are, down to the depth of 1,500 metres, 
76,400,0CK),000 tons of coal absolutely w^orth extracting, 
which, at the present rate of exploitation, w^ould suffice 
for 764 years, while the coal absolutely worth obtaining 
down to 2,000 metres would amount to 143,800,000,000 
tons, and would suffice for 1,438 years 

The estimate given leaves out of account scams measur- 
ing less than 1 2 inches across If these were included, 
the coal would suffice for 2,136 years at the present rate 
of exploitation. According to the Report quoted, the 
quantity of coal contained in the Rhenish-Westphahan 
field is classified as follows : 


AcruAL Reserves 


Seams more than 12 Inches ihuk. 


All Seams, 


Up to 1,000 meties 
1,000-1,200 metros 
1,200-1,600 metres 
1,600-2,000 metre*^ 


Tons. 

22,708,000,000 

5.306.000. 000 

5.808.000. 000 

5.628.000. 000 

39,450,000,000 


Tons. 

32,336,000,000 

7,145,00u,000 

8.063.000. 000 

8.800.000. 000 


Total . . 


56,344,000,000 
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Probable Re.^ervj^- 


Seams more than 

12 Inches thick. 

All Seems, 

Up to 1,000 metros 
1,000-1,200 iiu^ies 
1,200-1,500 mo ties . . 
1,500-2,000 meties 

Tons 

, . 7.708,000,000 

. . 8,745, 00(» 000 

. 10,455,000,000 
. . 17,788,000,000 

Tons, 

12.756.000. 000 

15.322.000. 000 

16.943.000. 000 

25.701.000. 000 

'I’o1 al . . 

.. 44,096,000 00(1 

68.722,000,000 

Possible Reserves 


1,200-1,500 metios . . 
1,500-2,000 metros . , 

Tvhk 

.. 17.000,000.000 
44,000,000.0(»0 

Tons 

26.500.000. 000 

62.000. 000.000 

Total 

. . 61,600,000.000 

88 500,000,000 

Grraml Total 

. 145,746,000,000 

213,566,000,000 


I would draw attention to the tact that the Rhenish- 
Westphalian coalfield alone contains considerably more 
coal than the whole of the United Kingdom, and that the 
coal m that district represents a value of £106,783,000,000 
at the low average price of 10s per tun at the pit’s mouth. 
That sum is seven times as large as the so-called national 
wealth of the Umtcjd Kingdom in 1913 

We live in the age of iron While coal is the principal 
source of power industrially applied, iron is the most 
important ingredient of industrial manufacture and of 
transport. Germany is exceedingly rich, not only in 
coal, but in iron ore as well. The wealth of a country 
in iron ore depends, of course, upon the quantity of 
metallic iron which is contained in the ore Germany’s 
relative position as an owner of iron ore, or rather of 
metallic iron, may be seen from the following figures, 
which are taken from the Report, '' Iron-Ore Resources 
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of the World/* which was placed before the International 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910; 


Eesouec’iis of Me’’allic Iron contained in Iron Ore 

hon Reserves of Eurojpe. 



Actual Resources 

P* tential Reserves. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Germany 

1,270,000,000 

Coniside able. 

Fiance 

1,140,000,000 

Coiibiderable 

Sweden 

710,000,000 

105,000,000 

United Kingdom 

455,000,000 

10,839,000,000 

EiisBia 

387,200,000 

424,700,000 

Spain 

349,000,(M 0 

Considerable. 

NorvA ay 

121,000,(M)0 

525,000,000 

AuBtiia 

00,400,000 

97,000,000 

Liixembui g . 

90,000,000 

? 

Greece 

45,000,000 

t 

Uclgium 

25,000,000 


n nilgai y 

13,100,000 

34,100,000 

Italy 

3,300.000 

1,000,000 

P^mland 


18,000,000 

Bobiiia and Hoi/(‘go- 



vina 

H 

11,300,000 

Bulgaiia 

9 

700,000 

Switzerland 

800,000 

800,000 

Portugal 

i 

39,000,000 

Total 

4,732,800,000 

12,084,600,000 


It will noticed that, as far as actual reserves are 
concerned — it would be rash to treat potential reserves 
as if they were actually available — Germany is the largest 
owner of iron oie in Europe, that she possesses within 
her frontiers of 1914 three times as much non as the 
United Kingdom. 

Germany has a number of iron-ore fields These 
contain, according to information placed by eminent 
German experts before the Stockholm Congress, the 
following quantities of ore: 
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I I 

' J _ I _ » - 



Availahu in 

1 Available in 

Probable 


the FtrU 
Place. 

the Secojui 
Place. 

j Eeservee. 

1 

Lahu and Dill 

Tons, 

1 Tallin 

! 

trict 

166,000,000 

1 92,250,0f>0 Considerable 

Keller wald - S auer- 

1 

, 

laud 

4,000,000 

1 

1 Moderate 

Siegorland 

Other Khenish 

100,300,000 

15,4()(> OOO 

, Moderate 

i 

mountains 

8,100,000 

1 11,500,0001 Moderate 

Bentheim-Otten- 



stem . . 

— 

15,000,000 

I Coiihideiable 

Teutoburger Wald 
Ilsede and Salz- 

20,500,000 

23,600,000 

Moderate 

gitter . . 

248,000,000 

30,000,000 1 Vei V Considerable 

Haiz Mountains 

20,500,000 

24,500,000 

Moderate 

Thuringia 

Minette of Noith- 

51.900,000 

52,300,000 

Considerable 

West Germany 

20,001,000 

25,000,000 

(^onsideiablo 

Lower Hesse 
Spessart Moun- 

600,000 

1,000,000 

Moderate 

tains . . 

3,600,000 ! 


Moderate 

Silesia 

North and Middle 

600,000 

17,250,000 

Moderate 

Germany 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

Alodeiate 

Wurttemberg 

10,000,000 

100,000,000 

Very Considerable 

Baden 

— 

— 

Considerable 

Bavaria . 

31,000,000 

150,000,000 

Very Considerable 

Hesse 

Lorraine-Luxem- 

15,000,000 

Considerable 


burg . . 

2,130,000,000 

600,000,000 

Very Considerable 

Total 

2,840,000,000 1 

1,067,700,000 |Very Considerable 
J 


As Luxemburg forms part of the German Customs 
Union, the Luxemburg ores have been included in the 
list. The Grand Duchy has about 300,000,000 tons of 
available iron ore. 

The figures given show that in Lorraine-Luxemburg, 
close to the French frontier, are found three-fourths of 
those German iron ores which are described as “available 
in the first place,” and one-half of those ores which are 
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*^6sbribed as “ available in the second place ” The 
\ "eighteen oth 3r iro’n-ofe fields enumerated possess ip * v - 
dually only small quantities of ore, and I would pj i* u- 
larly point out hat whereas the Lorraiiie-I uxemburg 
district possesses the bulk of the ore available in the fiist 
place, the eighteen other districts excel in o-es which are 
available only in the second place, which, in other words, 
are commercially of inferior value 

Germany possesses in round figures 4,000,000,000 tons 
of iron ore actually m sight in audition to that vast 
quantity she has, according to the expert information 
supplied in the table, very considerable reserves, for which, 
however, accurate estimates cannot as yi^ be giv^en If 
we assume that Germany’s iron oie is on an average 
worth 5s jier ton — which seems a reasonable figure, for 
its price is likel\ to increase — her store of iron ore actually 
in sight 18 worth about £1 ,( K )(),() 00,()00 It is therefore 
a considerable asset, although its value is small if com- 
pared with the truly gigantic sum represented by the 
value of Germany’s coal At the rate of 5s per ton, 
the Lorraine-Luxemburg iron ore alone would be worth 
' £750,000, 000 

As the Lorraine-Luxemburg ores are more easily 
accessible and more valuable than the other German ores, 
it is only natural that the Lorraine orefields liave become 
the principal source of Germany’s domestic oi e-supply. 
In 1910 Germany’s gigantic iron industries used 38,526,464 
tons of ore, which came from the following quarters : 

Ikon Ore Used in Germany in 1910. 

Domestic Ore. 

From Alsace-Lorraine . . 16,652,144 tons 

M Luxembuiy . . . . 6,263,391 „ 

22,915,635 tons 

>, All other district 8 .. 5,794,119 ,, 

28,709.654 „ 

23 
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Imported Ore. 


Prom Sweden 
,, Spam . . 

,, Fiance and Belgium 
,, All other countries . . 


3,^M<hO(U* i *ns 
2 1,200 . 

2 100.400 
1 006,200 ,, 

- - 9,816,800 tons 


Grand Total 


38 , 526,454 „ 


Of the iron ore used in Gerinan^^ in 1 010. about 75 per 
cent came from Germany^ and 25 pci cent was imported 
from abroad, while of Germany’s dome stu* iron ore, about 
80 per cent came from the Loiiaine Luxemburg district 
and only about 20 per cent from all the otluT German 
distiicts combined In other uords, the uri^at German 
iron industry, the most powerful industry ed the country, 
is dependent lt>r its ])iospenty on jmjioiied iron r>re, wLich 
is particularly rich in rnetallK iron, and on iron ore 
drawn from the Lorraine district, which is situaled on 
the French frontier It follow s that the jn eat German iron 
industry and the numerous mdustiu's dc^pendent on it 
would bo ruined if Germany should be deprived of the 
Lorraine Luxemburg non and the iron imported from 
abroad That is a fact, which the Allied diplomats and 
peoples will piobably n<»t overlook 

The LorrainC' Luxemburg ores liav(‘ tins peculiarity, 
that they are very rieli in phosphorus As phosphorus 
makes iron brittle, it has to be exti acted from the ore. 
This IS done by the GilelirisGThomas methofl in con- 
verters lined and partly filled wuth lime The i^liosjihorus 
in the ore unites with the lime and forms a scum, which, 
on rising to the top, is drawn ofl It is allowed to cool 
and IS then ground into a fine powder, which is called 
basic slag, and which is a manure of the very greatest 
value. Germany is not only self-supporting in this im- 
portant fertiliser, but exports huge (Jfcantities of it, es- 
pecially to Austria-Hungaiy, Russia and Italy. 
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S .Germany is exceedingly rich in mineral salts of every 
kind, and she has an absolute world monopoly in the 
particularly precious potash salts The extent of her 
salt deposit » is not j ot exactly known. They are «’o va t 
that it IS impos..ible to measure them and vO calculate 
their contents From year to year the known area of 
her subterranean dei)osits ol salt and potash has been 
increas'ng At first it was believea that these salts 
occurred only about Stassfiut and Halle, in the centre 
of Germany However, potash has been found in vast 

. quantities a iso in Thuringia, in tl»e Grand Duchy of 
Saxony, in Hesse, in Hanover, in Mecklenbiug, near 
uBreraen and Hamburg, and in Alsace north )f Mulhouse 
It is believed by many that almost the whole of the 
North Geiman ])lain and pait ol South Geimany rest on 
salt deposits so gigantic that they almost defy m(*asure- 
uieiit. Boreholes have been sunk thiough 6,000 leet 
of solid but soluble salts of all kinds without conung to 
the end, and nobody knows how much deepei one has to 
go to find their foundation 

Among the various kinds of mineral salts, soluble 
potash is at present the most valuable. I say ‘ ‘ at present ” 
because science may discovei still more precious salts 
in that gigantic store Bolublc potash is of importance 
in chemistry and in many industries. Besides, it is one 
of the most valuable and the most necessary fertilisers 
known. The most important minerals required in the 
nurture of plants are thi-ee in number, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium Nitrogen is frequently supphed 
in the form of farmyard manuie, which is iich in ammonia; 
phosphoj’us is given to plants in the shape of superphos- 
phates, such as basic slag, m which Germany is particu- 
larly rich; and potassium is furnished in the shape of 
potash manuie Potash is extremely valuable lor 
producing heavy crops of grain, roots, potatoes, tobacco, 
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and grapes. All these flourish j)a rticuhn ly in soil naturally^ 
rich in potash, such as that of the hlaek earth district 
Russia, or artiticially enriched by [>otash. The Erwyclo^ 
pcedia Britanmat says on tlte siibje<‘t in the article 
“ Manures ” . 

Potash appears to be bound up in ^|'(‘(•lcd \'\ay with the 
process of assmulation, for it has ]>e(‘ii rliMily shown that 
wheuevor potash is deflcunit the itkai tlie carbo- 
hydrates, such as su^ai, staich and eelhiio.*.i*, does not go 
on pro])er]y. Hellrugel and Whlfa/rJi showed by ex- 
periment the dependence of starch fojination on an ade- 
quate supply of potash Cereal grains lemaiiied small and 
undeveloped when jiolash was witlilield, because the 
formation of starcli did not go on 'j'he same cflEect has 
been strikingly shovn in th(' Hotliamsted experiments 
with mangels, a ])lot receiving })otash salts as manure 
giving a CIO]) of roots nearly two and a half times as 
heavy as that grown on a plot which had received no 
potash. 

Germany’s great agricultural prosperity and the pro- 
gressive yield of her crops are largely due to her wealth 
in potash and in phosphoric iron ore, which furnish her 
with the most precious fertilisers. With regard to 
Germany’s potash the Encyclopwcha Bntanmca states: 

Potash manures, with few exceptions, are natural 
l)roducts fiom the ]Jotash-mmes of (Stassfurt (Prussia). 
Until the discovery of these deposits in 1861 the use of 
potash as a fertilising constituent was very limited, being 
confined jiractically to the employment of wood ashes. 
At the present time a small quantity of potash salt — 
principally carbonate of potash — is obtained from sugar 
refineries and other maiiufacturmg processes, but the 
great bulk of the potash supplied comes from the German 
mines. In these the different natural salts occur in 
different layers and in conjunction with layers of rock- ’ 
salt, carbonate of lime and other minerals, from which , 
they have to be separated 

Potash is much esteemed in agriculture, more especially 
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j.on, light land (which is frequently deficient in it) and on 
J peaty soils, and for use witli root crops and potatoes in 
particular. For fruit and vegetable growiiig and for 
flowers potash manures are in constant request. 

Potash is largely used in the industries, especially for 
making glass, glazing earthenware, iron-smelting and 
soap production, and for making explosives, soda, eoal- 
tar dyes, chloride of iiotash, sulphate of potash, per- 
manganate of potash, hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, 
bromine, saltpetre, Glauber’s salt, cyanide of potassium, 
chloride of lime, etc The iiroductio i of potash in 


Grermany has increased as follows - 


Tear 

Tons, 

1 Year. 

Tons. 

1861 

2,293 

1891 

.. 1,370,013 

1866 

143,000 

1896 

. . 1,782,673 

1871 

300,747 

1901 

. 3,484.865 

1876 

586,106 

1906 

5,129,439 

1881 

1886 

943,963 
. . 1,041,645 

1911 

0.606,900 


In 1913 Germany's exports of salts, and especially of 
potash, 111 all forms exceeded £10,000,000. The most 
important buyers of Germany’s potash were the United 
States, Holland England and Sweden The United 
States employ vasi quantities of German potash in their 
agriculture, especially for the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco, and also for manuring vegetables, fruit trees 
and meadow grass 

The quantity of salts and of potash possessed by Ger- 
many is unmeasurable and unestimablc In Germany 
it is frequently stated that the country can, at the present 
rate of consumption, sui)ply the world with potash for 
at least five thousand years Owing to over-production, 
the price of potash has been kej)t low, at about lOs per 
ton. If we estimate that Germany possesses only 
50, 000,000, OOO tons of easily accessible potash, it would 
at the low price of 10s. per ton, represent a value of 
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£25,000,00^' 000, a sum which is twice as large as the so- J 
called national wealth of France However, science may, 
and probably wfU, before long discov(‘r further use for 
the gigantic quantities of salts of which Germany has 
apparently a monopoly Hence the vahie of Germany’s 
store of salts is as unmeasurable as is its quantity, and 
its value may before long very grcMtlj^ exceed the figure 
mentioned 

Providence has been very kind to Germany It has 
endowed the Germans not only with vast and most 
valuable mineral resources, which liave enabled them to 
create great and exceedingly prosperous manufacturing 
industries, but it has given them at the same time ex- 
tremely favourable geographical conditions The con- 
figuration of Germany is eminently favourable to the 
development of agriculture tiiid of all iho industries. 
Agriculture flourishes most on large, w^ell- watered plains, 
while the manufacturing industries naturally arise in 
hilly districts rich in minerals and waler-jiowTr, where 
men cannot make a living by agiiculture alone The 
prosperity of agriculture and of the manufacturing 
industries deyiends. of (*ourse, very largely on easy 
accessibility, on good communications, on cheap trans- 
port. The vast North Geiman ]>lain offeis ideal con- 
ditions for agiiculture and for the constiuclioii of roads 
and of railroads Besides, ({ermany has an absolutely 
unique system of gently flcnving, navigable rivers, which 
can easily be regulated and which pursue;, at almost/ equal 
distance, a parallel course towards the North Sea and the 
Baltic These rivers open up, not only all Germany, but 
also the countries beyond, to Germany’s great advantage. 
The Rhine is the natural outlet of Switzerland, the Elbe 
that of Bohemia and of Northern Austria, and the 
Vistula that of Poland Hamburg is the most iinpoitant 
Austrian harbour and Danzig the most inipoi lant Polish 
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harbour, \^hile the Rhine is indi pens* ble to Switzerland. 
These parallel-flowing rivers can, of course, be easily and 
cheaply connected, and ha\e oeon conn(‘cted, by canals 
running at a right angle to them through the plain. 
These open up Germany in the lateral direction Lastly, 
the Rhine can easily be connected by a deep canal with 
the Danube No other country possesses similarly 
favourable conditions for the development of inland 
transport by land, and cs])ecially by water. 

A central position, the control of the inner lines, as 
strategists call it, is as valuable for commerce it is for 
warfare. Being placed in the oen're of the European 
Continent, Germany became centuiies ago the meeting- 
place, the natural exchange and mail, of the Continental 
nations From the earliest times the trade between Asia, 
Africa and Euiojie flowed along the Mediterranean, and 
went on either through Northern Italy, acioss the Al])s, and 
then along tlie Rhine, or it went by w ay of Marseilles up 
the Rhone and then down the Rhine towards Bruges, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, x^ntwer]), England, and vice 
verm The trade between the Emopean East and West 
was earned on by the Danube on the one hand and by 
the Rhine, Elbe and Vistula on the other hand Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, Strassburg, Ulm, Cologne, Prague, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Danzig, ele , became wealthy because 
they were the natural centres, emporia and outlets oi, the 
groat Transcontinental trade loutes winch Nature had 
provided for the use of man 

A central position on a populous continent, such as that 
occupied by Germany, is exceedingly favoui able not only 
for the development of international ccmuiiercc, but also 
for the lisc of prosperous manufacturing industries 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, ^trassburg, I'Jm, etc, bc(ame 
great manufacturing centres largely because of their 
central position Their geograjihical position lesembles 
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that of Chicago, St. Tionis, Winnipeg. Manufactures 
naturally settle in localities which are particularly 
favourable for developing a trade in all directions. 
Geographically Germany is far mori* favourably situated 
for the indi 4rial conquest of FraiRc, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Russia and hei othfT neigliboui't tlian is England, 
tlirough greater propinquit 3 ^ Franco is cut off from 
Russia and Austria-Hniigary by the bulk of Germany, 
Russia is out off from the countries of the West by Ger- 
man territory 

The details given make it clear that Germany owes 
her vast wealth veiy largely to the possession of great 
and exceedingly valuable natural resources Her wealth 
in the three minerals witli which she is particularly 
abundantly supplied may be summarised as follow'S. 
Germany possesses — 

423,366,000,000 tons of coal at 10s per ton ^£211,678,000,000 

4,000,000,000 ,, of iron ore at 5s. poi ton - 1,000,000,000 

60,000,000,000 ,, of potash at 10s per ton - 26,000,000,000 

Total £237,678,000,000 

The figures given indicate that Germany's natural 
riches are far greater than is believed by those who tell 
us that Germanj^'s national wealth comes only to 
£16,000,000,000, that the couiitiy will be ruined if defeated, 
and that she cannot pay a War indemnity, and certainly 
not an adequate one, even if the Allies should gain a 
complete victory. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CAN GERMANY PAY AN INDEMNITY t— HER 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE* 

In the previous chi^pter 1 have shown chat Germany owes 
her vast we ilth very largely to the po^'session of very 
great and exceedingly valuable nat iral resources; that 
among the nations of Europe she is by far the richest 
in coal, iron ore and potash; that she has a geographical 
configuration most favourable to the development of 
agriculture and industry , that she possesses an unrivalled 
system of natural waterways which open up the country 
in all directions, that she occupies an invaluable strate- 
gical position in the centie of the Continent of Europe, 
a position which is as helpful for commercial conquest 
as for military aggression, that her coal, iron ore and 
potash alone are, at a very moderate valuation, worth 
£237,678,000,000, a sum which is about fifteen times as 
large as what is usually called the national wealth of 
the United Kingdom Wealth is created by the exploita- 
tion of the resources of Nature by man. Let us now 
consider how the Germans have converted their natural 
resources into wealth and power Such an investigation 
will yield some extremely valuable lessons to the prac- 
tical statesman Besides, the facts and figures which 1 
shall furnish may help in answering the question whether 
Germany will be able or not be able to pay an adequate 
indemnity if the Allies should gain a complete victory. 

During the last few decades. Germany, which not so 

* Prom The Fottnightly Review ^ July, 1918. 
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very long ago was a poor and mainly agricultural country^ 
has become an exceedingly wenhhy iiidufstrial and com- 
mercial State, in which agncultiiu* occu})jes a secondary 
place as a creator of wealth Before the War Germany’s 
wealth was probably as great as that of the United 
Kingdom, and the combined production of all her indus- 
tries was very likely greater than t hat of all the British 
industries. While the United Kingdom was very superior . 
to Germany in cotton manufactuiing. shipbuilding and 
some other industries, Germany was very superior to 
Great Britain in the iron and steel mdustiies, the chemical 
industries, the electrical mdiistncs, the glass industry 
and a number of others. 

Formerly Great Eiitaiu pursued in mattc'xs economic 
a national policy which promoted iiroduetion all round. 
Successive Governments iov^tered alike agiiculture, the 
manufacturing mdustiies and intei national trade. In 
1846 England abandoned her national econoniK* policy 
for a sectional one She adopted the })olicy of laissez 
jane, of one-sided free imports, miscalled Free Trade, 
under the assumption that, that jiolicy was particularly 
favourable to the development of the manufacturing 
indust I'les and of international trade, and allowed her 
agriculture to decliii(‘ and to decay Plnglisli politicians 
and economists of the Icitssez fairt scl«(>ol met the bitter 
complaints of agriculturists and others with tlie assertion 
that industry was more profitalilc than agriculture, that 
ill a densely populated mdustria] and comuiercual Euro- 
pean State tluTc was no room for a pios]>erous agriculture. 

Bismarck introduced in 1879 a x><^hi>y of Protection 
which favoured simultaneously and equally agriculture 
and the manufacturing industries of Germany It is 
generally known that the German manufacturing indus- 
tries have mightily expanded during the last few decades; 
but it is not very widely known that the luial industries 
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; .also have rapidly advanced. The progress of a nation’s 
rural industries can best be measured Ly their productive- 
ness Germany’s agiiciiltuitil productior has increased 
as follows since 1880 


The (rERMAX ITarvfst 


Year. 

Eye, 

Wheat 

Oats, 


Tom 

Tons 

Tons. 

1880 .. 

4 , 952,520 

2 , 34.:, 278 

4 , *> 28, 128 

1890 .. 

5 , 868,078 

2 , 830,921 

4 , 913,544 

1900 .. 

8 , 550,659 

3,841 165 

7 , 091,930 

1910 .. 

10 , 511,160 

1 3 , 861,479 

' 7 , 900,376 

1913 .. . 1 

1 

12 , 222,394 

4 , 655,956 

1 9 , 713,965 


Yeau 

Potatoes 

1 

1 nay 


Tons 

Tons 1 

\ Tons. 

1880 

19 , 466,242 

415,000 1 

19 , 563,388 

1890 

23 , 320,983 I 

1 , 261,000 

18 , 859,888 

1900 .. 

40 , 58 , 5,317 1 

1 , 795,000 

23 , 116,276 

1910 . 

43 , 468,395 1 

1 , 947,580 

28 , 250,115 

1913 .. 

54 , 121,146 1 

2 , 632,000 

: 29 , 184,994 


X 

Between 1880 and 1913 — 1913 was a particularly 
bountiful harvest year — the production of the three 
I)rinci])al German giain crops, rye, wheat and oats, 
considerably more than doubled, the production of pota- 
toes nearly trebled and that of sugar grew sixfold while 
the hay harvest increased by about 60 per cent Before 
the War Germany produced about one-third of the world’s 
potatoes She was by far the largest potato-grower in 
the world She raised about eight times as much as the 
whole of the United Kingdom Only from oni-third 
to one-fourth of her potatoes was used for human food 
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The bulk of her gigantic crop waf* (employed either foi^^ 
feeding enormous numbers of n\\ih aid ]ngs or for makings 
spirit and starch and fo’’ oti»ei ii.dn-Mial purposes* 
will be noticed that during the period under consideration 
Germany’s agricultm’al jn'^aluetion increased rapidly 
and continuously The lapid aiid eontinuous increase 
in the produce of Germany's harvest uas accompanied 
by a similar increase in G(‘i many's meat jiroduction. 
Her live stock increased as follows during the years when 
animal censuses were taken. 



Live 

Stock oi i 

J EE MANY 


Year 

Horses ' 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Ptgs. 

1873 . 

3.352,231 ' 

15,776,702 

24,999,106 

7.124,088 

1883 . 

3,522,525 

15,786,764 

19,189,715 

9,206.195 

1892 .. 

3,836,250 

13,555.694 

13,589,612 , 

12,171,288 

1897 . 

4,038,495 

18.490,772 

' 10,866,772 1 

14,274,557 

1900 

4,184,090 

19,001,106 

9,672,143 i 

16,758,436 

1907 

4,337,263 

20,589,856 

7.681,072 1 

22,080,008 

1913 . 

4,523,059* , 

20,994,344 

11,320,160 

25,659,140 


Between 18S0 and 1918 when the Biitish crops de- 
creased to an alarming extent, the Geiman crops fully 
doubled Between 1888 and 1918, while British live 
stock increased only by about 10 per cent . German 
meat production fully doubled, for the numb(*r of cattle 
increased by one- third, while the number of pigs nearly 
trebled Moreover, the increase in meat pi eduction 
was greater than appears from these figures, because 
breeds were greatly improved, so that the weight of the 
average animal was much greater in i913 than it had 
been thirty years before. As sheep-rearing is impossible 

* The fi^cure relating to horses is for 1912, as horses were not 
enumerated m 1913. 



'fjuf intensive agriculture is pursued, sheep, which yield 
‘'^^cdInparativcIy little meat, were replaced by the more 
prolific and more valuable pigs 
The enormous me ease in Germany’s crops and Ger- 
many’s live stoc] was caused, not by extending ti.e agri- 
cultural area of the country, but by more intensive and 
more scientific cultivation Since 1880 the yield per 
hectare — a hectare is roughly equal to 2^ acres — in- 
creased as follows according to the official statistics 


Average Yiixd pek IfErTARE op (jIround tn Kilogrammes. 


Yem 

Hue 

; Wheta 

1880 . 

84C 

i 1,290 

1885 . . 

1,000 

; 1 860 

1890 

1,010 

; 1,440 

1895 . 

1,120 

j 1,450 

1900 . 

1,440 

1 1,870 

1905 

1,560 

; 1.920 

1910 

1,700 

, 1,990 

1913 .. 

1,910 

2,860 


Oat 6 

1 Hailey 

Potatoes. 

1 180 

' 1,820 

! 7,100 

1,150 

1 1,300 

; 0,600 

1,260 

; 1,370 

8,000 

1,800 

1 1,430 

10,i40 

1.720 

1 1,800 

12,600 

1,570 

i 1,790 , 

14,600 

1.840 

> 1,850 i 

13,200 

2,190 

1 2,220 1 

15,860 


Between 1880 and 1913 — the latter year yielded excep- 
tionally heavy crops — the ])roduce per hectare, or per 
acre, practically doubled with regard to all the staple 
crops In some eases the increase was a little less ^lian 
double, ill others it moie than doubled The increase 
in yield per hectare was continuous. That is surely a 
most lemarkable record, and it was achieved obviously 
by improved cultivation, by the application of science 
to agricultm’e The vast increase in the production of 
sugar also was largely due to improved methods of culti- 
vation, whereby the percentage of sugar contained in 
the beets was considerably increased The official 
figures make the following showing . 
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Teai . 

P}odiiction of 
Siigai in Get ninny 

Peycentage of Baw 
Sugat Extracted 
Jrom Beet. 

1876- G .. 

1 ons 

358,048 

8-60 

1880-1 

573,030 

9-04 

1885-6 .. 

838,105 

11-85 

1890-1 . . 

1,336,221 ^ i 

12-54 

1895-6 . . 

1,637,057 

14-02 

1900-1 

1,979,000 

14-93 

1905-6 . . 

2,400.771 1 

15-27 

1910-11 . 

2,589,869 1 

1 16-45 

1912-13 . 

2,706,327 

16-3(» 


Although Germany’s agricultuial j)rocluctioii doubled 
during the last few decades, her agn(‘ullural i)opulation 
either remained stationary or actually decreased. 
Whether it did the one oi tlie oilier is not (juile clear, 
because at the last Industrial Census, that of 1907, a 
different basis was adopted in eiuimcuating the agricul- 
tural woikers Measured by the number oi agricultural 
workers given in the only three Industrial Censuses which 
were taken in Germany, there would seem to be a con- 
siderable increase in agricultural labour employed. 
On the other hand, measured by tlie figures relating to 
persons employed, including their dependents, the number 
of agricultural workers would seem to have steadily and 
very considerably declined The official figuies which 
allow of these two irreconcilable inteijiretations are 
as follows 


Year 

Persons Employed 
in Agriculture 
and Forestry 

Pei sons Employed 
in AgiicnlLuie 
and Forestry t in- 
cluding Dependents. 

1882 . 

8,236,500 

19,225,500 

1895 . . 

8,292,700 

18,501,300 

1907 . . 

9,883,300 

17,682,200 
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The official figures given make it doubtful whether the 
^number of agricultural wwkors has increased or declined 
They allow of either irilerpretaiion Hence H wall perhaps 
be best to assume that the number of agricultural workers 
has remained approximately stationary. It would foUow 
that production per agricultural worker has doubled 
V during the last few decades, and this doubling of agricul- 
tural production was obviously caused by the increased 
employment of powerful labour-saving machinery. The 
three Industrial Censuses of Germany indicate that 
machinery used in agriculture increased af follows during 
those years for which alone official statistics are available 


Yeai 

Steam 

rioiiqhs 

1 

Seed- 

Cadmq 

Mavhines 

Machines 

j 

1 Steam' Other 

[lloeshiny \ ThtesJnng 
i Maehi }i et> M achi )i €6 

1882 . . 1 

1 

830 

03,842 

19,034 

1 

1 75.0i)0 

2(18, :U)7 

1895 . . i 

1,60() 

109,405 

35,084 

1 259,304 

596.869 

1907 . . 1 

j 

2,095 

1 

200,039 

1 1 

331,325 

! 438,837 

1 

947,003 


During the tw^ent}"-tive years from 1882 to 1907 the 
machinery employed in German agriculture has increased 
enormously The number of steam-ploughs has increased 
three and a half-fold, that of seed-casters nearly fivefold, 
that of steam-tlireshmg machines nearly sevenfold, and 
that of mowing machines nearly sevcntconfold Of 
course, the doubling of production per acre could not be 
achieved by using labour-saving machinery alone The 
doubling of production could be brought about only by 
increasing the fertility of the soil. The Germans have 
applied science and organisation to their rural industries. 
Their chemists have analysed the soils, their biologists 
have studied the most scientific methods of feeding 
animals, etc , and the authorities have spread the informa- 
tion supplied by the scientists among the agriculturists, 
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and have organised the rural Industrie's so as to eliminate, 
all factors iegarcluig their ox})aiision Of course, the; 
productivity of the soil can be greatly increased only by 
the lavish use of the best manure.s, whereby a naturally 
poor soil can be converted into an extremely rich one. 
As I have explained in the jn-cccding chapter, the two 
most important fertilisers, apait from nitiogen — stable 
manure, which contains ammonia is rich in nitrogen — 
are phosphorus and potassium Pliosphoriis is contained 
in the basic slag which is yielded in large quantities by^ 
the iron ore of Lorramc, which is very rich in phosphorus; 
while potassium is provided for agricultural purposes 
by the enormous deposits of soluble' potash of which 
Germany has appaiently a monopoly By the applica- 
tion of basic slag and of potash, and especially by using 
potash, the yield of grain, iiotatoes and root ci’ops can be 
vastly increased It cannot be doubted that Germany 
owes the prosperity of her rural industries not only to 
the application of science and organisation to agriculture, 
but also to the fact that Nature haiij endowed her with 
an abundance of the two most precious fertihsers — with 
superphosphates and potash The pros^ierity of Germany’s 
agriculture is therefore largely due to mmeralogical and 
industrial causes 

While Germany's agricultural population has remained 
approximately stationary, that portion of her population 
which is engaged in industry and trade has rapidly 
increased, as the following figures show . 


Persons Employed, inclitdino their Dependents. 


Fear 

Agriculture 

and 

Foiestry, 

Per 

Cent 

Industry, 

Per 

Cent. 

Trade 

and 

Transport. 

Per 

Cent. 

1882 . 

19,225,500 

42-0 

16,058,100 

35*] 

4,531,100 

9*9 

1895 . 

18,601,300 

35*6 

20,253,200 

38*9 

5,966,900 

11-5 

1907 . 

17,081,200 

2S-5 

26,386,500 

42-5 

8,278,200 

13*3 
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While the population living by agric ilture and forestry 
has apparently decreased by nearly 10 per cent , the 
population living by iiidiii>iry and by trade and transport 
has very greatly lncrea^ed The incrt'ase in omploj^ment 
in the various industries has been unequal Som'' indus- 
tries have advanced more quickly than others By 
large groups the persons emjiloyed have increased as 
follows 

EMPU0YU1> in (iEKMAM, J’^XOLUSIVE OF DfPENDENIS. 



Jn 

M'nvinq 

In Meiab 
Wofhinq 

' / n tht 

1 Mo'^hinenj 

I Ti ades 

1 

In the 
Chemical 
Tndvstries 

1882 

1895 , 

1907 

4:]0a34 

590,289 

soo,9o;i 

459,713 
039 755 
. 937,020 

! 356,089 

1 582,672 

1 i, 120,282 

1 

71,777 

115.231 

172,441 







h\ fhe 
TediU 

1 iirbtfih 

In the 

I in hiding 

T> ade 

In Trade 
and 

('omnieiee. 

Total 

hidnstry 

and 

Com me ice. 

1882 . 
1895 

1907 . ' 

910,089 

903,257 

1,088,280 

533,511 

1.045,516 

1,563,594 

838,392 ; 

: 1,332,993 

2,063,634 

7.340,789 

10,269,269 

14,435,922 


During the period 1882 to 1907 the persons employed 
in industry and trade have doubled m number. The 
increase has been smallest in the case of the textile indus- 
tries, for their workers have increased only by about 
20 per cent The number of workers engaged in mining 
and in metal-working has almost exactly doubled The 
number of hands employed in the chemical industry and 
in trade juid commerce has giown two and a half-fold, 
while those engaged in the machinery trade and in building 

24 
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oj)erali(>ns linvc fr('l)It‘d Em])l(»ynion 1 lins obviously 
expanded aiost slroiigh in the jModuclioii of machinery 
and in the building trade Tlun Ctinie the chemical 
industries and trade and eommeiec*, and tluai mining and 
metal-working The textile industry came last How- 
ever, it would be rash to conclude fiom the figures given 
that the progiess in the textile industries of Germany 
lias been slow, because' production may be vastly increased 
without correspondingly inci easing tlic number of workers 
by effecting great inijiiovemeiits in (aganisation, and 
especially iii mechanical outfit At all events, the figures 
given indicate a powerful expansion in (‘niployment, 
('S])ecially in the most modern industries, in Avluch the 
greatt'st skill and scientific knoAvledge iiiv K'fjuved, and 
111 building ojieiations Tlu' tiebling of th( number of 
Avorkers engjiged in building tchtifies to llie lapid nurease 
(Irermany's wealth and .^jieiiding poAvei 
All modern manufacturing jndmstnes depend for tlieir 
prospeiity on the employment of labour-saving machinery 
driA'en either by steam or electricity As (TCimany has 
little poAver deiivcd fiom Avatciialls, except in the extreme 
south of the countiy, the eleetiic eiieigy used in manu- 
lacturing is dciived fiom steam, is based upon coal, 
(-oal IS the force Avhich sets in motion nearly all the 
machinery used in Germany, and the machinery itself, 
both for manufacturing and for moAuiig raAv^ materials 
and manufactured goods to and fio by land and by water, 
IS made principally of iron Besides, the inui industry 
IS the most important of German industries It follows 
that one can measure the expansion of Germany's indus- 
trial production from the expansion of her production 
of coa] and of iron Progress is a term of comparison. 
VVe can realise the progress made by a nation only by 
comparing it with the progress effected by another nation 
Avhich IS similarly situated Let us, thciefore, compare ' 
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the expansion of the production of coal and iron in 
Gerrrany and in the United Kingdom: 


I 



Proucciion 

(u* Coal j\ — 

PK(>J>T.( llON Ol JllON IN 

Year, 

1 


— 

- 


! Germany. 

Un'iM 

Kingdom. 

Geimany 

U 11 lied 
Kingdom 


^ Ton s* 

Toiib 

'f'ons. 

Tons 

1880 . . 

I 59 , 120,000 

149 , 380,000 ! 

2 , 729,000 ' 

'^, 802,000 

1885 . 

' 73,070 000 

101 , 960,000 1 

•{ 687 000 

7 , 369,000 

1890 . 

S 9 290,000 

, 184 , 590,000 

‘ , 658,000 

8 , 033,000 

1895 . 

103 , 900,000 

193 , 350,000 1 

1 .'>, 465.000 

7 . 827,000 

1900 

, 149 , 790,000 

228 , 770,000 i 

i 8 521.000 ; 

9 , 052,000 

1906 . , 

j 173 , 000,000 

239 , 890,000 

10 , 988.000 

9 , 746,000 

1910 

' 221 , 980,000 

264 , 500,000 1 

1 14 , 793.000 

10 380,000 

1913 . 

1 273 , 650,000 

287 , 410,000 ' 

19 292,000 , 

10 , 260,000 


I 


The figures given in the above table indicate that 
whereas Englaiurs nidustnal pi ogress, as ineasuied lij' 
the production of coid and iron, was slow, that of (Germany 
was oxceediiiglv lapid Apparently Germany had before 
the War overtaken the United Kingdom as a manufac- 
turing nation In 1880 Great Britain produced two 
and a half times as much coal as Germany Probably 
she exceeded Germany at that time in the jiroductive 
capacity of hei industries to a similar degiee Raju lly 
.Germany caught up the United Kingdom as a producer 
of coal, and in 1913 she had drawn almost level with 
Great Britain If we allow for the fact that the United 
Kingdom exports a far larger quantity of eoal than 
Geimany, and bear in mind that coal is used in private 
houses far more wastcfully in the United Kingdom than 
in Germany, because of the prevalence of open stoves in 
the former country, it seems obvious that the German 
industries consumed in 1 9^ 3 considerably more coal than 
the British industries We may therefore say that 
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Germany’s aidust/ial coal consiim})li()o was greater than 
England’s imlvsirial c<‘dl consniofaioii, aJid tliat Ger- 
many’s industrial production uukS |n('l)ablj greater than 
England’s industrial production 

In iron pioduction alscj Germany advanced far more 
rapidly than the United Kmgdoin 1 n 1 880 Great Britain , 
produced nearly three times as much iron as Germany. 
Since then the iiosition has hc(n rcveisc^d In 1913 
(rermany produced (vice as much non as the United 
Kingdom Betw’cen 1880 and 1913 British iion produc- 
tion increased hy 30 per cent , hnt German iron production 
grew by no less than 000 per cent , (^r twenty times as 
fast Between 1880 and 1895 British iron pioduction 
increased merely by 25,000 tons, while Geiman iron 
production increased by 2,73.0,ooo irms. or moic than 
a hundi’ed times as fast Between 1 900 and 1 91 3 the iron 
])roducti()n of the United Kingdom increased by 1 ,208,000 
tons, while that of Geimany increased by no less than 
10,771,000 tons. The tremendous advance of Geimany 
in t lie production of coal and iron makes it understandable 
wliy the number of woikers employed in the German 
mining and metallm’gical industries lias vastly increased, 
as has been shown m the beginning of this chapter. 
Naturally, the ])ioduct]C)u of other industries which 
consume coal and non in laige cpiantities has increased 
at a similarly lajiid pa(;e Moreover, Germany has 
overtaken Great Britain not only in the production of 
iron and steel, but also in the production of many commo- 
dities made of iron and si eel Formerly England was the 
greatest producer and exporter of machinery in the world. 
Germany has apparently overtaken England in the pro- 
duction of machinery as well In 1912 Germany's 
machinery exports, both gross and net, were larger than 
Great Britain’s machinery exports 

The prosperity of the German iron and steel industry 
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ind of all the numerous industri s dependent upon it is 
due to a variety of causes One of the principal causes 
consists in Germany’s great wealth in coal and iron 
Another exceedingly important cause consists in the 
excellence of Germany’s inland transport sytem While 
in the United Kingdom coal, iron and harbours lie in close 
proximity, Germany manufa< lures her iron and steel 
far inland, and her coal-beds are separated by very large 
distances from her iron-beds The great iron-ore mines 
of Lorraine-Luxemburg are separated from the great 
coal-beds of the Rhenish-Westiihahan iistrict by the 
distance of more than 200 miles '1 he iron ore sent to 
the Rhemsh-\\ estphalian district from French Lorraine, 
Spain and Sweden has, of course, to travel over still 
longer distances Some decades ago English iron experts, 
who liad examined German affairs, had declared that 
Germany could never develop a jiowerful iron indubtry, 
because the long distances separating coal and iron from 
one anotlier made the eost of bringing them together for 
smelting |nii])oses pi ohibitive The eost would indeed 
have been ])iohibitive it German inland freights were as 
scandalously high <is are British inland freights The 
exceedingly etlicicnt State railways of Germany charge 
very low fi eights, and still lower freights than those 
charged by the railways prevail on Germany’s inland 
waterways As North Germany is a level plain, the 
German rivers follow a gentle course Tlit'y can easily 
be regulated, and can easily be eonnected hy lateral 
canals The excellence of the G(‘rman inland transport 
system has theroforo powerfully coritributtHi to the pros- 
perity of the German iron and steel industry and of the 
numerous industries which use iron and steel 

The modern industries have coal and iron for basis 
Hence the industrial strength and progress of a nation 
can be measured by its production of coal and iron. 
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and esprcially by itb consumption of coal and iron. 
However, as modern uidustries de[H‘ii(l on engine power, 
the industrial pi ogress of a nation may also be ascertained 
from the increase of the machineiy used As there are 
no Imperial engine statistic^s for Germany, I would show 
the development of the machinery used in Germany by 
the increase of engine power employed in Prussia. This ’ 
has progressed as follows . 

Stationary Steam Engines in Pritssia. 


Ill 

1878 

887,780 liorse powers 

In 

1885 

1,221,884 „ 

111 

1895 

2,358,175 ,, 

Tn 

1905 

4,084,948 

In 

1912 

0 182 110 


Between 1878 and 1912 Prussia s engine power has 
increased sevenfold Her productive power should have 
increased moie than sevenfold, because modern machinery 
economises power The engine power of Germany is 
approximately 50 per (^ent greater than that of Prussia. 
Unfortunately no comparison can be instituted between 
England and Germany with regard to the pi ogress made 
in the use of labour-saving machinery, because statistics 
of the horse-powTi's used in manufacturing in England 
over a number of years do not exist. 

Although, as shown in the beginning of this chapter, 
the number of workers employed in the German textile 
induvstries has increased only by 20 per cent between 
1882 and 1907, German textile production has increased 
far more rapidly than w^ould appear from the small increase 
in the number of the textile workers. Professor Oppel, 
in his book on the German Textile Industries published 
in Leipzig in 1912, stated that Germany's consumption 
of the principal materials used in spinning and weaving 
had increased as follows . 
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Gtermany’s Consumption of — 


Year, 

1 Raw Cotton. [ 

Haw Wool, 

Raw Silk. 


To718 I 

1 

Tons 1 

Tons. 

1875 . . I 

114,600 

38,900 j 

2,630 

1882 .. , 

140,600 

70,300 1 

2,414 

1895 . . 1 

283,400 

163,600 1 

4,302 

1910 . . ! 

380,734 

187,11b 1 

7,242 


It IS regrettable that Professor Op pel does not supply 
figures for the intervening years 

Measured by the (umsumption of raw m. teiials, the 
production of cotton goods, woollen goods and silk 
goods approximately trebled between 1882 and 1910, and 
considerably moie than trebled between 1875 and 1910 
Germany is not only self-sui)porting in textiles, but on 
balance is an exporter of these goods In 1875 she 
exported on balance textiles to the value of £6,800,000. 
That excess had grown by 1910 to £34,375,000, or had 
increased fivefold The development of the German 
textile industiies, both as suppliers to the home market 
and as exporters, is satisfactory, although, of course, 
England is ahead of Germany m the production of cotton 
goods, while Germany is far ahead of Great Britain in 
the production of silk goods 

The increase of the wealth of a modern nation depends 
in the first place upon production, and only m the second 
place upon trade A nation can conceivably be wealthy 
with a vast pi*oduction even if its trade is insignificant, 
but it is inconceivable that a nation should become pros- 
perous by a large trade if it lacked production A nation 
can grow wealthy by trade onl}^ if it moiiopo]isi‘S trade; 
if the other nations are so backward and so ignoiant of 
trade that it can make vast profits out of their ignorance 
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Commei<.‘‘ may be an important ort\itor of wealth, but 
in the modern w'oiid it is no longer of preponderant im-. 
portance Commerce maj’^ be nitej’nal or external, or 
both internal and external Oerinaiiy has vastly increased 
both lier internal and her extejiial trade The rapid 
and gigantic expansion of Germany's inland trade may be 
gauged from the development C)f bei railway traffic, 
which has grown as follows 


Goods cakkied b\ Pah ways 


In 1880 
In 1912 
In 1880 
In 1012 


165,000,000 tons 
668 000,000 ,, 

13,487,000,000 lon-kilometies. 
66,021,000 000 ,, 


Between 1880 and 1912 the tonnage transported by 
the Gcinian railw'ays has inei eased fouifoM, Avhile the 
ton-kilometres have increased fivefold It is safe to 
assert that no similar progress has been realised by any 
other European nation. 

The progress of Germany’s inland commerce carried 
on by waterways has been still more remaikable than the 
increase of her railway traffic The development of 
Germany’s inland shipping trade may best be gauged from 
the following figures . 


<JeU\IA.\Y« iNLAMi SuirriNtJ 


Ac of IS hips 


(Untiiiiiij {'apamin. 


]8S2 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1912 


Tons ' 

Tons 

18,715 

1,658,266 

20,390 

2 100,705 

22,848 

2.760,553 

22,564 

3,370,447 

24,839 

4,877,509 

26,235 

5,914,020 

29,533 

7,394,657 


Y vni 
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While the number of ships used ‘n Germany’s inland 
shipping has increased by only about 50 per cent , their 
carrying capacity lias increased by nearly 400 jier cent. 
In other words, the iiidividuaJ sliijis have grov.ii bigger 
and bigger T1 At efficiency has been vastly mci cased. 
Many marvel at the development of Germany’s Merchant 
Marine, but the increase of her inland shipping is still 
more wonderful In 1912 Germany s inland fleet was 
far larger than her huge IMerr hant Marine Her Merchant 
Marine had in that year 3,023,725 tons net and 4,708,998 
tons gross 

The progress of the external commerce of a nation can 
be measured either by its foreign trade or bj its merchant 
marine Let us sec how both have developed m Germany 
Germany has become a country which lives chiefly by 
its manufactuiing industries Aecoiding to the econo- 
mists of the Inissez-faire school, a jirotective taiiff cripples 
the industries oi fi nation and lames its export trade in 
manufactured goods In view oi these doctrines it is 
particularly interesting to study the development of 
Germany’s exports of manufactured goods 

Germany's Exports of Domestic Manufactures 


Year 

1 

1880 

83 , 500,000 

1890 

. 107 , 440,000 

1900 

. 149 , 100,000 

1910 

. . 239 , 800,000 

1913 

.. 319 , 800,000 


Between 1880 and 1913 Germany’s exports of manu- 
factured goods have practically quadrupled No similar 
showing can be made for the United Kingdom 
Germany’s Merchant Marine has increased as tollows 
since the creation of the Empire 
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Teuu 

Tons Net. 

In 1871 

982,355 

In 1881 

1,181,525 

In 1891 

1,433,413 

In 1901 

1,941,645 

In 101 1 

2,903,570 

In 1913 

3,153,724 

The increase of the German Mercliant 

Marine has been 


exceedingly rapid. In a few decades it has obtained 
the second place among the mercantile fleets of the 
world 

Production is more important than commerce as a 
creator of wealth The figures given in these pages show 
that German production in field, mine and factory has 
increased much faster than British prodaetion, notwith- 
standing, or probably because, the economic policy 
which she has pm'sued, of which Fiscal Protection is 
merely a part, and possibly a part of infciior importance. 

During the last few decades Geimany, which was 
formerly a poor agricultural State, has become an exceed- 
ingly wealthy industrial and commercial country W ealth 
may be of two kinds It may be real or conventional. 
The real wealth of a nation consists of fields, factories, 
machinery, towns, railways, canals, etc The conven- 
tional wealth of a nation consists of pajier securities, 
precious metals, bank deposits and the like Of course, 
the real wealth of a nation is far more important than 
its conventional wealth It is clear that Germany’s 
national capital has increased enormously through the 
increase of her real wealth, through the vastly augmented 
productive power of her fields and factories, through the 
increase of her machinery, the enlargement and improve- 
ment of her towns, the vast additions made to railways, 
canals and other valuable undertakings. However, as 
men generally, though very erroneously, see wealth 
rather in conventional than in real values, let us briefly 
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, glance at the development of German . ’s paper wealth. 
Wealth, like poverty, is a term of comparison We can, 
therefore, best measure the progicss of llie paper wealth 
of Germany by comparing it with the development of 
paper wealth in Great Britain The deposits in the 
savings banks in the two countries liave grown as 
follows ; 


/ 

Year 


Savings Pauls Deposits 
in Germany 


Savmqs Banks Deposits 
in Great Britain. 


£ 


£ 


1880 

130,690,000 

1890 

25(>,S65,000 

1900 

441,929,000 

1910 

839,028,000 

1913 , 

984,450,000 


77, '721,084 
111,285,359 
187,005,562 
221,158,021 
241,507,028 


In 1880 Ihu Coimaii Bavings banky deposits exceeded 
the British by only £53,()()(),00() In 1913 the German 
savings banks deposits exceeded the British by no less 
than £743,000,0(K) The increased iirospenty of the Ger- 
man people can be measured not only by their improved 
conditions of life and by the colossal growth of the savings 
banks deposits, but also by the growth of the deposits 
in the ordinary banks, m the co-operative societies, 
building societies, etc , as well In 1913 the deposits 
in the German co-operative societies, building societies, 
etc , were probably larger than those contained in the 
British savings lianks 

The giganti(‘. increase in Germany's wealth can also 
be measured by the increase in the amounts insured 
against fire In large portions of Germany fire insurance 
is compulsory for all owners of property The amounts 
insured in those districts in which compulsory insurance 
prevails have increased as follows* 



Am mDE^nfirr oumros' 

' '-y '.V 

COMPULSORT 'PiRR litSUEANCE ur ni'ILUINOS ONLT. 


> All Districts 

Year. Bedin . Uamhurg i ^ <imp3sory 
, I Jnsuiance. 


M 3f. I 3/ M 

1868 837 , 000,000 440 , 000 , 000 ’ 1,615 000.000 0 , 872 , 000,000 

1888 . 2 , 627 , 000 , 000 , 1 , 213 , 000 , 000 ' 3 , 472 , 000,000 20 , 223 , 000,000 

1006 . 4 , 764 , 000,000 2 , 507 , 000 , 000 , 6 , 737 , 000,000 37 , 057 , 000,000 


Unfortunately, the figures given arc^ somewhat frag- 
mentary They are the onlj ones wliicli 1 have been 
able to obtain They have been extracted from the 
Financial White Books [jublished by Ihe 0('.rman Govern- 
ment in 1908 in connection with the ])rojeeted reform of 
the Imperial finances The (list nets subject to comjiul- 
sory insurance against file contain thiee-eighths of the 
population of Germany Measuia'd by tlu^ value of 
buildings alone, tlie wealth of (Jeimany has approxi- 
mately doubled betw€ien 1868 and 1888, and lias doubled 
once more, roughly speaking, betweem 1888 and 1906. 
That progress is truly remaikable 

Up to the outbreak of the Wai Germany's wealth had 
been growiiig at an extraordinarily rapid late In 1913 
Herr Helflerich, who at. that time was a director of the 
Deutsche Bank, and who duilng the War became the 
head of the German Imperial Treasury, estimated the 
wealth of the German people as follows in his book Ger- 
many's Economic Piogyess and National Wealth 


BuildiiigR and otliei property insured against, fiie 
Land in the country and the towns 
Mines . . . ... 

Shijis, goods 111 transit and metallic currency . 
Public property, not insuied against fire, inclnd 
ing railway.^ 

Capital invested abroad . . 


110,000,000,000 

3 . 500 . 000 . 000 
300 , 000,000 
300 , 000,000 

1 . 500 . 000 . 000 

1.000. 000.000 


Total 


£ 16 , 600 , 000,000 
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At the end of his book Hon Helfferich suimned up 
Germany’s financial position as follows 

The German national income amounts to £2,000,000,000 
a year, as compared with an income of from £1,100, 000, 000 
to £1,250,000,00^' about the year 1895 

Of these £2,00i),000 000,aboutoue-sixth, or £350,000,000, 
is devoted to public purpose ., and about £1,250,000,000 
is spent by private individuals From £400,000,000 to 
£425,000,000 are added annually to the national wealth 
by savings and investments, while the national property 
is in addition increased by about £100,000,000, owing 
to the rise in values Thus, altogeiL(5r £500,000,000 
are added annually to the national wealth as compared 
with from £225,000,000 to £250,000,000 about the year 
1898. 

The national wealth of (Jeiinaiiy amounts to-day to 
more than £15,000,000,()0(b w'hilc it amounted only to 
approximately £10,000,000,000 about the year 1895 

Befoi c the War the wealth of Great Britain w as supposed 
to amount to about £15,000,000,000, and the British 
national income was calculated to reach £2,000,000,000. 

It would therefore appear that Germany has in a few 
decades overtaken great Britain not only in industrial 
production, but also in accumulated wealth, and that her 
yearly income, which formerly was exceedingly small, 
equalled m 1913 that of the United Kingdom Other 
German authoiities have arrived at- a similar coneliv ion, 
and some of them have endeavoured to forecast the 
future development of the wealth of Germany and of 
some other countries For instance, Herr yteinmaiin- 
Bucher wi-ote in his book 350 Milliarden Deuihches Volks- 
vermoger) , 

Formerly we were told that the wealth of Germany 
amounted to £10,000,000,000, that of France to 
£10,000,000,000, and that of Great Britain to 
£12,600,000,000 To-da7" we may say that Germany’s 
wealth comes to £1 7, 5( >0,000 ,000, Fiance’s wealth at most 
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to £J 2,500,000,000 and that of Great Britain to 
£16,000,000,000 In twenty j^oars, in 1930, Germany 
will have a national wealth ot £30 000,000,000, which 
should compare with a wealth of £15,000,000,000 in the 
case of France and of £21,000,000,000 in the case of 
Great Britain 

The facts and figures supplied in these pages show that 
Germany's production, her trade and her accumulated 
wealth have during (lio last, few def.ades growii with 
extraordinary rapiditj" Accoi'ding to the high authority 
of Herr Helfferich, Germany added before the War every 
year £500,000,000 to her accumulated wealth That is a 
gigantic surjilus It would therefore ap])eaj that Germany 
should he able, if defeated, to j>ay a very large War 
indemnity m yearly instalments by ])iedging hei surplus 
income for a considerable luimlxM of years As the 
damage wdiich Germany has done to her opponents must 
bo estimated to amount to at least £50, (MM), 000 ,000, she 
would have to devote her entire surplus to the payment 
of a War indemnity dining one hunched years That 
is scarcely a practicable proposition Besides, wc must 
doubt whether Germany’s prosperity wxiuld suivivc a 
great military defeat The defeat of the German aimics 
might be accompanied by vast damage' to German pro- 
perty in the fioiitier districts, and it might be followed by 
civil war within Geimany, by the break-u]) of the German 
Empire, and by considerable teriitorial losses The 
retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine to France w ould deprive 
Germany of the bulk of her iion ore, while the recreation 
of an independent Poland, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of nationality, would deprive her of the enormous 
Silesian coalfield, which alone contains more coal than 
the whole of the United Kingdom 
The German people, if defeated, might conceivably 
have the ability to pay a very largo, but scarcely an 
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adequate, indemnity out of their yearly surplus, but 
would they also have the will to do it ? It would be 
difficult to compel them to pay vast sums to the Allies 
for decades, for compulsion would involve the occupation 
of German frontier disticis, harbours, coalfield ", etc., 
by Allied garrisons for an indefinite number of years. 
Such an airaiigcment would mean a prolonged state of 
bondage enforced upon the Geiman ocople by military 
^ means. Besides, if Germany were to pay for the damages 
done by her troops out of her yearly surplus, the Allies 
would have to re-estabhsh Germany’s prosjierity Other- 
wise they could obtain only little from the country. 
As Germany’s industrial pros])crity was largely created 
at the cost of the other industrial States, the renewed 
increase of the wealth of Germany would involve con- 
siderable loss to the Allies, a loss which conceivably 
would be greater than the monetary indemnities which 
might perhaps be obtained from her In othei words, 
the Allies would have to hand (»ver to Germany their 
markets and part of their mdustries in leturn for utterly 
insufficient monetary payments They would scarcely 
be prepared to re-establish Germaijy’s prosperity to tlic 
harm of their own industries Very likely defeat will 
end the German Empire, and wall bring German3’'’s vast 
prosperity also to an end It seems clear that Germany 
cannot pay an adequate monetary indemnity if defeated 
While Germany will probably be unable to pay, after 
an ultimate defeat, an adequate indemnity in cash, she 
can easily do so in goods Her mineral resources alone 
represent, as 1 have shown in the j)rooeding chapter, a 
value of at least £237,678,000,000. By seizing the coal, 
‘iron and oil resources of then opponents, and by pro- 
claiming that they would retain them as an indemnity, 
the Germans have created an important precedent which 
they may live to regret. T’hc Germans have endeavoured 



to deprive France ami Rima of nil mil and iron bo as 

to make these countries mijilarily lu lpless and economi- 
cally dependent upon Gei naiiy lor .ill i The Germans^ 
well undcr^taud the im})orta.noo of (jomJ and iron in the 
lives of u.i^ions. The eotd and non !>Gds are Nature’s 
power-hoir^e and Natun‘''s arsenal They p]*ovidc nations 
with wealtli and njth Meap(>ns loj‘ wai A nation can 
more easily be disarmed by ^elZlng its coal and iron fields 
than by dismantlini;, its foiti esses and seizing its ships 
and arms Ships, aims and toi tresses may be iccreated, 
but coal and iron fit‘]d& whieli bav(‘ Ix'c^n lost cannot be 
leplaced The losh of these disairn nations for all time. 
Those considerations which have guided Germany’s 
statesmen in their action towards tlieir (^p])onents, will 
no doubt influence the attitude of ilu' statc-smeu of the 
Allied nations in case of a complete victor} Tlie Allied 
statesmen will ])robab]y prefei actual guarantees for the 
maintenance of peace on the j>ait of llerinany to paper 
promises it stands to leason that the longei the War 
will last, tlie gi eater the damage done by the German 
armies will be, the gi eater will be the compensation which 
the Allies will eventually have to claim That considera- 
tion should lie iKirne in mind by the German statesmen 
and business men ctiul by the German nation as a whole. 
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THE FFTURE AND THE NATURAL RESOURCES OP THE 
UNITED STATES 

The majority of English people art so much taken up 
with current national and local qaes'ions that they can 
give but little time to the consideration of the future. 
If th(‘y discuss the future, they rather discuss England’s 
future relations with foreign countries and with the British 
Dominions and Colonies than those with the United 
States I1i(*y rather reflect upon the position and pro- 
gress of France, Russia, Canada, India, Persia, China, 
than stop to think of the probable development of the 
greatest English Colony, the North American Republic 

What will be the future of the United States ? 

The future of a State depends upon its territory and its 
Tiatm^al resources, and upon the character and policy of 
the people Compared with the principal States of 
Europe, the United States are very sparsely populated, 
as will be seen from the following table 


United States witliout 
Alaska. (1910) , 

Russia in Euro])<‘. (1910) . 
Spain (1910) 

Hungary (1910) 

Franco (1911) 

Austria (1910) 

Germany (1910) . 

Italy (1910) 

United Kingdom (1911) . 


Square ' 
Mites 1 

J nhahitants 

Inhabitants 
liei Sq Mile 

2,973,890 ' 

92,027,874 

30-9 

1,909 519 i 

134,000,000 

' 6L0 

194,7441 

19,588,688 

1 100-6 

125,396 j 

20,886,487 

166-6 

207,075 , 

39,601,609 ' 

191-2 

115,8021 

28,571,934 

246-7 

208,770 

64,926,993 

311-0 

110,6591 

34,687,000 

313-6 

121 3711 

45,216,665 

372-6 
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The continental United that is, the United 

♦States without Alaska and the other outlying possessions — 
are 50 per cent larger than is Eujt>pean Russia. They 
arc fifteen times as larg^ as the I’lnan Empire, and 
tvvenhy“fi^<^* ^imes a*s largt js tlu' United Kingdom. If 
the United States were t»> heconit' merely as densely 
])opiilatcd as European RusMa. the giowth of which is 
impeded hy its oxtensi\^e baireu Masti's and by the scarcity 
of radways and of loads, thcA would have room for 
200,000,000 inhabitants If they weie to become as 
densely iiopulated as German)^ which seems by no means 
impossible, they would have room foi nearly 1,00(‘ ()00,000 
inhabitant h The bulk of the Ihiitud Slates jiopulatioii 
lives in the norlh-ea stein coinei ol (he Republic, on, or 
near to the Atlantic coast A<t‘oriLng to the Uensiis of 
1910 the ci'Jili’c of ])opul<ition lies at Bloomington in 
Indiana, betw(‘en the SOth and 87th degiee of Western 
Jongitinh*, not far tiom, and shglith east of, Ghicago. 
How densely the Noi tin East cin States of the Union 
are populated, if compared with some* of the most fruitful, 
fertile and promising States in the South and \A'csi, will 
be seen from the following figuies 


Population plu SQUAim Milk in 1910 


Mashacbiihctls . . 

418 8 

‘Doui^uinci 

, 36-5 

New Jei^ey 

. 837*7 

Wasliinj^tou 

17-1 

Connecticut 

. 231-3 

Nehi.iska 

16-6 

New York 

.. 391-2 

Cahloi nia 

. 15-3 

Pennsylvaiuii . 

171-0 


.. 14-8 

Maiylaiid 

. 130-3 

Florida 

.. 13-7 

( duo 

.. 117-0 

North DakeUi . . 

. 8-2 

Delaware. 

. 103-0 

8oatli Dakota 

. 7-6 

rilinoiH 

.. 100-6 

i Ok ^^on 

. , 7-0 


Only the three States Massachusetts, New tlersoy and 
Connecticut may be considered to bo densely populated 
according to the European standard As these three 
States have together an area of only 21,455 square miles, 
they comprise only about lircr of the territory of the Re- 
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jf 

public. Except for a few very small patches which are 
densely peopled, the United States are much under- 
populated 

Knowledge of thf‘ past often enables one to make a 
forecast of the fu'nje In the past the popuU.tion of the 
United States lias very rapidly ineiet sod The rapidity 
of its growth may jierhaps best be gauged by comiiaring 
the increase of the population in the Tmited States with 
that of the United Kingdom by means of the Census 
figures Such a comparison yields the tollowing ^’osult. 

Population of — 


The U tnted Kingdom* 


1821 .. 

.. 21,272,187 

1821 .. 

. . 24,892,485 

1841 .. 

. . 47.086,450 

1851 .. 

. . 27,724,056 

1851 .. 

29.321,288 

1871 

21,845.879 

188J 

. 25,241,482 

1801 , 

. 38,104,975 

1901 .. 

. 41,976,827 

1911 .. 

45,210,665 


Tim United States {withou* Alaska 


and Outlying Possessions). 

1820 

, , 

9,638,453 

1830 


. 12,860,702 

1840 


. 17,036,358 

1850 

, , 

23,191,876 

1860 


. 31,443,321 

1870 

, 

. . 38,558,371 

1880 


.. 50,155,783 

1890 

. 

. 62,947,714 

1900 

, , 

. . 75,994,575 

1910 

. . 

. . 91,972,266 


In l82()-liS21 the population ol the United Kingdom 
was a little more than twice as large as that of the United 
States In ISOo-lHOl the population of the two 
countries was approximately equal In 1910-1911 the 
United States had more than twice as many inhabitants 
as the United Kingdom In less than a centiiiy, the 
relative importance' of the two countries has lieen com- 
pletely reversed While between 1821 and 1911 the 
population of the United Kingdom has a little more than 
doubled, that of the United States has grown more than 
tenfold Duiing tlie last decennial intcacensus jicriod 
the population of the United Kingdom has increased by 
3,240,000, while that of the United States has growui by 
no less than 15,978,000. 
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The population of the United States is increasing very 
fast through naturaJ in(*rease and through immigration, 
but the actual pcTcenlual increase has gradually, though 
somewhat irregularly, d ehiied If wv wish to gauge the 
future de\elopment <>f the }K»piiiatioii of I he United States, 
it IS safest (o assume that the rate »>f jneiease will continue 
slackening in the same somewhat eiiutu maimer in which 
it has slackened hitherto A talile of thr piohablc future 
increase of the Anieiieau j»o])ulat]on based on this prin- 
ciple has been eonijiiied hy Mr Ibau^ (Taimctt, of the 
United States Geological Survey" It shows the following 
result * 



1 

! I^opuhifion 
' ol Ihc 

I )u‘) f as e 

hetwrcfi 

j 

]’ripnlalii»i 
a] the 

I net case 
hefweeti 

' rmfnl 
Slates. 

lh'(eynuol 
Pn to(h 

1 inU ii 
Kiaivs 

l>((ennxal 

Penodft 

1700 

3,020.214 

I'e, ('eat. 


150,000,000 

Pct'*Penfs 

12 

1 800 

: 5,308,483 

35 

J960 

167 000,000 

in 

1810 

7,239,881 

36 

1970 

1 84,0()0.()()0 

10 

1820 

. 9,638,453 

33 

198<» 

202,000,000 

10 

1830 

1 12,866,020 

33 

1990 

225,<)0(),(Vl() 

11 

1840 

, 17,060,453 

33 

2000 

21'.),0(M),00() 

11 

1850 

, 23,191,876 

,36 

2010 ' 

274,000,00(» 

10 

1860 

! 31,443,321 

36 

2020 

2‘.»‘t.()00,000 

0 

1870 

! 38,558,371 

23 

2030 

325, 000 000 

9 

1880 

i 50,155,783 

30 

2040 

350,000,000 

8 

1800 

1 62,047,714 

25 

2050 

,375,000,000 

7 

1900 

! 75,994,575 

21 

2060 

400 000,000 

7 

1010 

1 01,972,266 

21 

2070 

425,000.0O(( 

6 

1020 

1 104,000,000 

16 

2080 

(50,000,<I00 

6 

1030 

! 1 19,000,000 

14 

2090 

475,000,000 

5 

1040 

I 134,000,000 

13 

2100 

500 000,000 

5 


The table given in the foregoing contains an extremely 
cautious statement of the iirobable future increase of the 
American population Between 1900 and 1910 the popu- 
lation of the United States increased by 21 per cent. 
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Assuming that in the course of the next five decades that 
increase declines t 16, 14, 13, 12, 10 pei cent , that it 
remains approxim ^tely stationary during the six ensuing 
decades, and tli^ t the increase of populati^^n rapidly 
sinks during the nine following decodes from 10 per cent, 
to only 5 per cent per decade, v.e find that the population 
of the United States will come to 249,000,000 in the year 
2000, and to 500, 000, 000 m the yeai 2U)0 Mi* Gaimett’s 
forecast is so cautious and conservative that it may very 
possibly be exceeded, loi* if the United State ^ should 
become rncnly as densely peopled as European Russia 
is at present thc^' would have room for 200,000,000 
people; if they should )>ecomc densely ])eopled as Spain, 
they should have room for 300,000,000, and if thej’^ should 
become as densolv jieopled as Germany or Italy, they 
sliould haee room lor 1 000,0()0,(i00 people The United 
States are afisuidl} thinly peopled California’s climate 
resembles that t)t Italy, and it. is 50 per cent larger 
than IS Italy H(n,evei, while Italy has a population 
of 34 687 , 000 , C^iliforiiici has only 2,377,549 inhabitants. 
Texti^ IS 30 ]Kn* cent larger than the German Empire 
Howevei*, v\hilethe Geiman Em]>iiehadin 1910 64,925,993 
subjects, Texas had m 1911 only 3,896,542 inhabitants 
Thei'e e\idently no inhenmt improbability in the as- 
sumption that the United States wnll have 250,000 oOO 
inhabitants at a time A\hen childien now born Lave arrived 
at a ripe old age that in the year 2000 the United States 
will have as many inhabitants as th(' United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Spain 
combined, and that by the yeai 2100 tlu^y will have a 
considerably larger population than the Chinese Empire. 
The United States have enough room for 500,000,000, 
and iirobably foi 1,000,000,000 people It is therefore 
conceivable that the Ameiican people may obtain the 
leadership of the Anglo-Saxon race and the rule of the 
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world. Carthage, a Phcrniciaii colony, in course of time 
far ouistrip])ed the motherland and became the protec- 
tress of the Pha^iiician colonies throughout the world* 
Similarly, the United Stalin may become the protectress 
of the Anglo Saxon rac^.' 1 hroughout tlu^ m oi Id in succession 
to Great Britain Tlie tune may e(>uie when New York 
will hold the place of London, wlic'n W'aslinigton will be 
the capital of all the Anglo-Saxon St<iles and of the world. 
A hundred or two hundred years henet' the American 
people may ttilk with the same ieclings of amused wonder 
of the little military States of \\ estern Europe of the 
t wentieth century with uhieh men now sjieak of the tiny 
city States of Ancient Greece aiul ot the not much larger 
Italian town republics of the Middle Ag(‘s 

Whether the United States will become .t State of 
500,000,000 or of a 1,000,000,000 white people depends, 
of course, not only on tlie size ot the American territorj% 
which is ample, but also on its natural icsouicos The 
marvellous giowth of the American Eeiiublie is largely 
due to immigration The United States will continue 
to attract tlie emigrants from ovei crowded Europe only 
if these can earn a good living If the natural resources 
of the United States should prove insufficiently attractive, 
or if they should piematurely become exliaiisted by 
ruthless and wasteful exploitation, European emigrants 
will go to Canada, South Brazil, Argentina, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and elsewliercs and the 
Great Republic will not dominate the woild by weight of 
numbers and by its supremacy in wealth and powder. 

The natural resources of the United States are enor- 
mous, and their vastness has been the principal attraction 
to European emigrants The United States are singu- 
larly blessed with an excellent, healthful, bracing, and 
varied climate and an extremely fruitful soil. On both 
Oceans they have an abundance of excellent harbouis. 
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The country possesses most bomitiful mineral resources 
and colossal forests. It has enormous water-power 
which can be converted into electricity and which is 
sufficient to drive all the machinery in the land, and its 
vast territory opened and made easily accessible to 
man by a unique chain of lakes and by a m< at wonderful 
system of rivers and streams No less than 1 48 streams, 
with a total navigable length of 5,3r»f> miles, wenu their 
way towards the Atlantic 1,006 miles of navigable 
waterways open the United State.'^ towards the Pacific; 
315 miles ot navigable rivers, and the vastest system of 
interconnected inland seas in the w(*rld, open the United 
States towards Canada, 5,212 miles of navigable rivers, 
exclusive of the Mississippi, aie tiibutaiy to the Gulf 
of Mexico, wlnle the Mississijipi sj^stem comprises no less 
tlian 13,912 miles of navigable waterways Altogether 
the United States had in 1910 20,410 miles of navigable 
rivers and streams hi the same year the United Kingdom 
had only 23,387 miles of railway The length of the 
navigable waterways of the United States is approximately 
equal to tlie circumference of the globe 

The United States have attracted, and will continue 
attracting, millions of emigrants fiom the over-])opulated 
countries of the world — between 1 820 and 1 910 the United 
States have received 29,784,222 alien jiasseiigers and im- 
migrants, and recently they received on an average about 
800,000 immigrants ])er year — because the vast natural 
resources of the country yielded a good living to all comers. 
Among the nations of the world the United States are 
at present the laigcst producers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, pigs, mules, fish, fruit, coal, non, copper, zinc, 
lead, petroleum, natural gas, timber, etc Providence 
has blessed the United States with abundance As the 
enormous prosperity and the i a])id progress of the counti y 
are due to the vastiiess of its natural resources, it is 
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obvious that theii* exhaustion would bring about its 
decline. 

The greatness of the productive j)o\^er of the United 
States can best be seen by cornpaiison By far the 
greatest British industry is the cotton trade According 
to the British Census of Piodiujtion, the yearty output 
of the British cotton trade came m 1907 to £132,000,000; 
while the output of the second hugest industry, the 
coal trade, was ofificially valued at £119,554,000 The 
United States corn (maize) crop — corn is mostly used for 
stock feeding — is as a rule worth at least £300,000,000 
per year; the production of animals yields, on an average, 
about £360,000,000 per yeai to the Amencan farmers; 
the production of wheat and oats is worth about 
£210,000,000 per year, that of raw cotton and cotton seed 
about £160,000,000 per yeai , that of hay and forage 
about £160,000,000 per year; milk, butter and cheese 
are wwth £150,000,000 per year, the pioduction (>f coal 
is worth £200 ,(»()(), 000 per yeai , that of petroleum, 
£50,000,000 per year, etc. 

The possession of raw mateiials enables a nation to 
control industry The United States, producing the 
bulk of the world’s cotton, can, for instance, should they 
choose to, dominate the cotton trade of the world The 
extreme profitability of the possession of raw materials 
may be illustrated by a single example The production 
of the American forests is valued at £40,000,0(>0 per 
year, of w^hich about £35,000,000 represent the value of 
timber The timber is turned paitly into manufactured 
articles and partly into jiaper The manufactured 
articles made of wood are worth £150,000,000 per year, 
and the paper is worth £50,000,000 per year , while the 
production of the printing and publishing trade enhances 
the value of ])art of the pajier produced to £150 ,000 ,000 
per year 
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While the rural industries of ^he United States yield, 
accoiding to the American Census, £1,700 ,000 ,000 per 
annum, the production of British agriculture in all its 
branches came in 1909 only to £210,000,000, according to 
the British Census of Pioductioii The value of the 
American maize eroj) alone is 50 pei cent laiger than the 
value of the eiitiie agiiculturai production of the United 
Kingdom 

Although the pioduction of American agriculture is 
enormous, it has, as regards monetaiy value, l;oen rapidly 
overtaken b\ the manufacturing industries, lor these 
have progressed much faslei While the production of 
American agncultuie vas, according to th^ C^ensus of 
1910, woith £1,700, 000 ,(K)0, that of the manutactuiing 
industries was then worth £4 J 35,000,000. Theie can 
be no doubt that the economic balance in the United 
States has been seriously disturbed, that agncultuie 
has not kejit pace wnth the industrial advance of the 
country The United Slates have possibly, not developed 
their agriculture as much as they might have done 
Thus they have become a predommaiilly industrial 
State, and they have been, and are still to some extent, 
neglecting and dcslioymg those natural resources which 
form tbe basis of their pios^ierity 

During many decades the natural resources of tlic 
United States were far in excess of the needs of the people 
The immigrants from England found that in the Ibnted 
States wages in general were fiom two to three times as 
high as in Great Britain, and that the cost of the neces- 
sities of life — but not of the luxuries — was lower But 
dming the last two decades the inhabitants of the United 
States have drawn lavishly and extravagantly upon 
the resources of Nature In pursuit of wealth they have 
crowded into the towns They have recklessly wasted 
certain natuial lesourceb, and as agricultural develops 
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mt'iit has Tiol ko])t pace with iiulustrial cx]»uusicm, life 
in the United St;ates is no longer as easy and as cheap as 
it used to be The following tal)le shows at a glance the 
relative jnogress of agriculture and of the nianufa(*turing 
Jiidustries in the United States 

PHoniirTioN oi- -- 


Veai 

' Wheat. 

( 

To? n 

ColloH 

( 'attle. 

1860 . 

173,104,924 

838,702,7 40 

3,849.409 

25.616,019 

1870 

' 23.''.,884,7(»0 

1,094,255,000 

4,352.317 

25.484,100 

1880 . 

' 498,r)49,Ht>8 

1,717,434,543 

0,005,750 

33,258,000 

1890 . 

399,202,000 

1,489,970,000 

8,0.->2,.597 

32,801,907 

1900 

522,229,505 

2 105,102,516 

10,24". 002 

43.902,414 

1910 

035,121 000 

2,886 260,000 

1 1 90,3,902 

09,080,000 

1912 

! 730,207,(M)0 ' 

3,124,746 000 

11,070.4.30 

57.959.000 


Year. 

Coal 

Pig lion 

1 Copper. 

j 

Population. 

1860 

(Long Tons) \ 

(Long Tons) 

1 (Long Tons) 


. ' 13,044,680 

821,223 

1 7,200 

31,443,321 

1870 

i 20,496,054 

1,665,170 

12,600 

38.668,371 

1880 

. 1 63,822,830 

3,835.191 

27,000 

60,166,783 

1890 

. 140,866,931 

1 9,202,703 ^ 

! 115,966 

02,947,714 

1900 

; 240,789,310 

1 13,789,242 

i 270,588 

76,994,576 

1910 

. i 447,853,909 ' 

27,303,567 i 

482,214 

91.972,266 

1912 

1 491,071,429 

29,727,137 ! 

1 1 

557,589 

96,410,603 


Since 1860 the population of th(^ United States has 
trebled, and agricultural production lias a])]>arently 
increased at approximately the same ratio, but mineral 
and mining production have increased very much faster. 
During the years undi*r consideration tlK‘ pi eduction of 
coal and iron has increased nearly fortyfold and that of 
cop])er nearly eightyfold Tliese raaivellous figures 
give »some measure of America's industrial progress. 
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If we look a little more closely into th'‘ figures relating to 
agricultural production, we find that while the production 
of wheat, corn and cotton has increased from three to 
fourfold, the number of cattle has only a little more than 
doubled, and has therefore increased far more slowly than 
has the population. Between 1907 and 19ir the number 
of cattle has declined from 72,533,990 to 57,959,000. 
This explains the relative s(*arcity and expensiveness of 
meat in the United Stales and in the world, for America 
is a most important factor in the world's nieaSsupply, 
and iihowf^ that tlu' leeent scarcity and dearness of meat 
has not Ix^ni caused by the Americai^ Beef Trusts, as has 
often been asserted. 

The United States which formerly were principally 
an agricultural country, have become in the course of a 
few decades by far the largest manufacturing (country 
in the woild. Not so long ago the productiveness of the 
farms and of the factories was about' equally great in the 
United States, but now the factoiies predominate to 
a very marked extent. According to the Census of 1910 
the production of the United States manufacturing 
industiies was valued at $20,672,051,870, while the 
production of the farms came only to $8,498,311,413. 
Cobden prophesied '' Great Britain is, and always will 
remain, the woiksliop of the world.” Now the Uirted 
States are the worlds gieatcst workshop. It is worth 
noting that the manufacturing output of the American 
industries, measured by value, is at least three times as 
great as is the manufacturing output of the British 
industries. 

Until lately the United States were by far the greatest 
exporters of wheat, meat, dairy produce, etc., in Gie 
world, but now their surplus of food is rapidly shrinking. 
How rapidly it is diminislr ng will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures 
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States Exports of — 


Yea) 

f All B)ead- 

1 Animah (tj All 

All Ileal and 

! Stuffs. 

Kinds 

Dany Produce. 

— 

iJoh' 



j J>oh 

Dole 

1902 

213,392,001 

44,871 084 

199,801,378 

1903 

221,391,922 

. 31,781 193 

179.839,714 

1904 

149 339,106 

! 47,977,875 

170,027,586 

1905 

i 1 10,254,247 

40,72S 7S1 

1 99,998,873 

1900 

187,457,844 

49,139,508 

210,890,066 

1907 

1 184,938,043 

41,203,080 , 

202.392,608 

1908 

215 584,345 

, 34,101,289 

192,802,708 

1909 

1 100,101,024 

22 015,438 

160,621,949 

1910 

133,579,011 

17,447,735 

130,032,783 

1911 

124,013,537 

19 048,053 

1 to 389,737 

1912 

123,979,715 

15 4t7 987 

1.60,200,870 


The torogoing figuies show a steady and conlinuous 
decline in the exports of loodstufl.'^ if ineasuied l>y value. 
As prices had considerahlj risen between ]iK)2 and 1912, 
the decline would be still greater it measurc tl by weight. 
The exports of live cattle, beef and butten* have diminished 
in the most remarkable way Between 1902 and 1912 
the exports ot cattle have shiunk from $29,902,212 
to $8,870,(»75, those ot beef have shrunk from $29,045,056 
to $1^590,319, and those of buttd ha\e d(‘(;hned from 
$16,002,169 to $6,092,235 The Unit(‘d States have no 
longei a huge ic‘gulai surplus ot cattle b(‘(‘t and butter, 
and before long they may not produce siifhcunt meal for 
their domestic requiiements. The Lniited States Beef 
Trust has for a long lime been su]>])lj ing the British market 
with Argentine and Australian meat, and has been 
shipping Argentine and Australian meat to the United 
States as well Notwithstanding their enoimous area 
and relatively small population, the United States are 
in danger of becoming dependent uj)on foreign nations, 
not only for part of their meat and dairy produce, of which 
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already a considerable and growing quaiitity is being 
Imported, but for their vegetables, fruit and broad-corn 
. as well. That is sui*ely alaiming when one bears in mind 
that the vast and fruitful territory of the United States 
should sutiice supply all the food requr^ed by 
500,000.000 people 

American s1atcsm(‘n have observed the course of events 
with St. iious misgivings. Tliey recogiiis(' that agriculture 
is not sufficiently productive* in the Uniterl States, partly 
because the American people lloek to the towns, and 
partly becaiisfi the American faimeis have exhausted 
part of the soil by a somewhat leckless exploitation. 
With similar recklessness the owneis of th'^ foiests and 
of tbe mines have not only exploited, but devastated 
the natuial resources within their K'ach, to the irreme- 
diable luM'm of tlie iiatinu Such developments are apt 
to take plac(‘ in ne\\ countries, as may be seen by similar 
developments in the British Dominions 

Thcj people of tlr* United States have been giumbling 
at the over increasing cost of living That increase, 
though often attributed to the Taiifl and the Trusts is 
no doubt piincipalty duo to the waste and the insufficient 
development of the count lyV natural resomces Patriotic 
and far-seeing Ameiie.ans hav(‘ begun to understand that 
the future greatness of their country depends on the 
jireservation of its natural resources, that the time is 
past when the natuial lesomces of the comitry could 
safely be left to unchecked and uncontrolled individuals. 
The Ameiicaii people liave become aware of tlie tact that 
they must stop the reckless waste of their greatest national 
assets. They have begun to recognise that the preserva- 
tion of their gigantic natural resources is perhaps the most 
important problem of the Republic , that the preservation 
of the natural rest)urces is a national question whieli calls 
for the co-operation of all citizens, regardless of party. 
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Thus the gi^eat movement for conserving and wisely 
exploiting Amencja s natural resources has arisen. 

The conservation movement lu the United States 
was created by scientific men. Tlu‘ lirst impetus was 
given to thc' movement by Iht' rapid reduction of 
the American forests which Iw^gan to alarm far-sighted 
men. In the early ’seventies of the last century it was 
recognised that the American foiests would rapidly bo 
destroyed unless their wasteful (‘xploitation was discon- 
tinued The Ameueau Association for the Advancement 
of Science presented, in 1873, a memoi lal for the protection 
of forests by the State Other memorials followed, and 
a movement was set on foot Avhich lesulted m the creation 
of a Forestry Buieau in the ])(‘paitinent- of Agiiculturc, 
and in laws which led to the ckmIioii of th(‘ fiist national 
forest reserve in 1891 

Piesident Roosevedt look a gieat inteiest in tlu' con- 
servation movement He made numeious sjieeches on 
the subject, and on Januarv 22, 1009 he sent out a most 
memorable message on the policy of (‘on serving the national 
resources, which the historian of the futuie may possibly 
place side by side wuth the Declaration of Independence. 
While the Declaration of Indepimdencc' solemnly affirms 
"‘the unalienable right of men to lif(‘, liberty and the 
pursuit of hajipnu'ss,” the Conservation Message affirms 
in equally solemn iind impr(‘ssive words the right of all 
Americans, born and yit unborn, to tlu' undiminished 
possession of their great national heiitiige Mr Roose- 
velt stated 

. . . The conservation of our resources IS th(‘ fundamen- 
tal question before this nation, and our first and greatest 
task IS to set our house in ol der and to begin to live within 
our means. 

The first of all consider ations is the permanent welfare 
of our people, and true moral welfare, the highest form 
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of welfare, cannot permanently exist, save on a firm and 
lasting foundation of material v^ell-bc 'ng. 

It is high time to realise that our responsibility to the 
coming millions is like that of parents to their children, 
and that in wasting our resources we are wronging our 
descendants. 

There are difterences of opinion as to many public 
questions, but thc^ American people stand nearly as a 
unit foi‘ waterway dcvcloi)mcnt and for forest protection. 

The greatest questions before us are not partisan 
questions, but questions upim which men of all parties 
and all shades of opinion may be united foi the common 
good. 

The function of our Government is to ensui’e to all its 
citizens, now and hereafter, their rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiners. If wo of this generation 
destroy the resources from which our children would other- 
wise derive their livelihood, we reduce the capacity of 
our land to support a population, and so either degrade 
the standard of living or deprive the coming generations 
of their right to life on this Continent 
The right of every man to live his own life, provide for 
his family, and endeavour, accfuding to his ability, to 
secure for himself and for them a fair share of the good 
things of existence, should be subject to one limitation 
and to no other The freedom of the individual should 
be limited only by the present and futuie rights, interests 
and needs of the other individuals who make up the 
community. We should do all in our power to develop 
and to protect individual liberty, individual initiative, 
but subject always to the need of jueserving and pioiuot- 
ing the general good. When necessary, the private 
right must yield, under due procc‘t=?s of law and to a propei 
compensation, to the welfare of the commonwealth. 

We are striving to hold in the public hands t h^^ remaining 
supply of unappropriated coal, for the protection and 
benefit of all the people. 

The nation, its Government and its resources exist, 
first of all, for the American citizens. . . . 

With similar solemn impressiveness a Conference of 
State Governors which w^as held from May 13 to May 
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16, 1908, and which was attended by the Governors 
of the individual States, the entire Cabinet, the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, the members of both Houses of 
Congress and by representatives of the great national 
organisations of the United States, placed on record the 
following declaration 

We, the Governors of thf‘ States and Territories of the 
United States of America, in eonff‘reiu^e assembled, do 
hereby declare the conviction that the gieat- prosperity 
of our country rest? upon thc^ al)undant lesources of 
the land chosen by our forefathers foi their homes, and 
where they laid the foundations of this great nation. 

We look upon these resources as a heritage^ to be made 
use of 111 establishing and pioiuuting tlie comfort, pros- 
perity and liajipiness of the AnierKMu p(‘ople but not 
to be wast(‘d, detenorated or needlessly destixyed 

We agiee tliat our (ouuliy's future is involved in this, 
that the great natural I'esourc^es supply a material basis 
upon which our civilisation must (continue to depend, 
and upon which the jK‘rpetuity of the nation itself rests. 

We agiee in the light of the facts broughf to onr know- 
ledge, and from informrition received fiom sonrc(‘s which 
w(‘ cannot doubt, that tins material basis is tlueatcned 
with exhaustion Even as each suc(^eeding generation 
fi’om the l)irth of th(‘ nation has ])eiformed its part in 
promoting the piogH*ss and development of the Republic, 
so do we in this geneitttiuu recognise it as a liigh duty to 
perfoijn oui pa/t, and this duty, in large degree, lies 
in the adoption of measures foj the conseivation of the 
natural wealth of the eouiitiy. , . 

The conservation movement was thus impressively 
launchi'd, and it was earned on no( only by sinentists 
and by the kState Governors and otlur ofiicials, but 
was enthusiastically endorsed by many c»f the ablest 
business men m the United States The laic Mr James 
J. Hill, for instance, one of the leading railway magnates 
in the United States, and the leading railway man in the 
North-West, wrotc^ in his book IJtgJrtiat/.s of Ih ogress. 
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published in 1910, whicli was V(‘ry largely devoted to the 
policy of conserving Americas natural resources, as 
follows : 

The highest cone^^ption of a nation is that of a lx us tee 
for posterity. The savage is content with wresting from 
Nature the simple necessaries >i life. But tiie modern 
idea of duty is conservation of the old and modeling 
of the new in order that posterity may have a fairer 
dwelling-place, and thus transmit the onward impulse. 
The ideal of the prudc'nt, loving, caieful head of every 
family is the true ideal foi a nation of lational men. 

These words form the opening sentences of Mi'. Hill’s 
remarkable book 

Upon Mr. Roosevelt's lecommendation, a Joint Con- 
servation Confei<mce was held at Wa^hlngton in Decemlxu’, 
1908 It was attended by a large number of political 
leaders, delegate's and the most eminent exjierts from all 
parts of the United States, and it issued a valuable 
Report in three volumes, which, in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words, contains '‘the hi*st inventory of its natural re- 
sources ever made by any nation.” From that Report 
we learn how the natuial lesources of the United States 
have been wasted in the past, and how they may be 
preserved and increased in the future. In its recommen- 
dations the formation of permanent Conservation Com- 
missions in all the individual States was advocated, 

to the end that each Commonwealth may be aided and 
guided ill making the best use of those abundant resources 
with which it has been blessed,” and nation-wide co-opera- 
tion of all conservation agencies of the Union was demand- 
ed. Imitation is the smeerest form of flattery. It is 
worth noting that the Canadian Government has taken 
the greatest interest in the conservation movement in 
the United States, and that the Dominion has created a 

26 
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national ConBervatioii Commission and provincial Con- 
servation Commissions of its own 

Hitherto the American farmers have only too frequently 
“mined for wluat/'' They ha\e .^own wheat year after 
year without endeavor i mg to maintain the fertility of 
the ground by manuring, rotation, etc. Cotton has 
often been grown in the sani(‘ shoit sigliti^d and w^asteful 
manner. Although great agriculi ui al improvements have 
taken place through the activitj' of the excellent U.S, 
Department of Agriculture and tiie Departments of 
Agriculture of the individual states, in consequence of 
reckless farming the produce of the crops has gradually 
diminished in quantity and deteriorated in quality in 
some of the older States, and when ih(‘ ^oll at last refused 
to yield the farmers have a])anduncd the ruined hind to 
weeds and have commenced a similar proi^ess of agricul- 
ture, or, rather, of devastation, else where. Thousands 
of abandoiu'd farms may be found m all parts of the 
United States, and especially in the East. From the last 
four Decennial Censuses of the United States 1 have 
extracted the following significant figures 


A( IU.A( 

,K OF Improved La\d 

IN Farms 


States. 

18 HO 

1890. 

1900 ' 

1910. 

Maine . . 

New Hanipshire , 
Vermont . ] 

MawBachusotife . 
Rhode Ifiland . . 
Connecticut 

-Iocs 
3,484,908 
2,308,112 
3,286,461 
i 2,128,311 
; 298,486 

1,642,188 

A eres 
3,044,61)6 
1,727,387 
2,655,943 
1,657,024 
274,491 
1,379,419 

Acres ! 
2,386,889 ' 
1,076,879 ' 
2,120,024 ' 
!,292.i:?2 ' 
187,354 ' 
064, 525 ! 

A eres. 
2,360,657 
929,185 
1,633,965 
1,164,601 
178,344 
988,252 

Total . . j 

13,148,466 

10,738,930 

8,134,403 

7,254,904 


In the six States enumerated the farming acreage has, 
in the course of thirty years, been reduced by 6,000,000 
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acres, or by almost 40 per cent. A similar reduction in 
the acreage of farms has taken place in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, D' laware, 
Maryland, Virginia and California. 

Owing to the frequent disregard of rotaticn and the 
neglect of manuring, the Amciican soil yields compara- 
tively little. According to the Report o^ the Conserv‘*.tion 
Committee, American and European yields of wheat 
compare as follows — 

Aveuaci. Yield of Wheat per Acre, 1897 -1006. 
United Kingdom . . 32 J bu^liels per iicie. 

Germany .. .. .. . 28 0 ,, ,, 

Fiance . . .. . 19*8 ,, ,, 

Ausliia . . . . . 17*8 ,, ,, 

lliingaiy . . .. . 17*6 ,, ,, 

United Statt‘s .. . .. 13-S ,, ,, 

The virgin soil of the United States yields per acre only 
between one-half and one-third as much as is juelded by 
the infenoi, but caielully cultivated, soil of Great Britain 
and Germany. It is obvious that the most careful and 
the most thritty cultivation — which, of course, is difficult 
in a country where distances are great, land is abundant, 
and labour dear — would make unnecessary the abandon- 
ment of American farms, and would at the same time 
double and treble the productivity of the soil 

It is a well-known fact that waterless deserts reclaimed 
by irrigation and swamp lands reclaimed by drainage 
possess the greatest fertility. The United States have 
already more than 13,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 
The most prolific agricultural and fruit-growing districts 
in California and Utah were once waterless deserts. 
According to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, the Great Repubhc contains 74,541,700 acres of 
swamp lands and 44,375,300 acres of irrigable land in 
the arid region, or, together, 118,916,000 acres which 
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i ' ' , 

1 1 

await reclamation. Wo can r aloly ( climate that at 
least 70,000,000 acres ol swainp.-^ and arid land can pro- 
fitably be converted into farms nu*adows, <and orchards. 
As the total area of thi Uidted Kingdom is 77,721,266 
acres, an <irea as laige as the Unil(‘d Kingdom can ap- 
parently be reclaimed at compaiatively trifling cost. 
In 1900 the United States had 44,202,592 acres under 
wheat and 32,043,838 acres unct r <‘ottoii. The United 
States can, by reclamation alone, double their wheat and 
cotton area, and they can double the output per acre by a 
more intensive eultivation. The Report of the Conser- 
vation Commission stated 

The area of land cultivated may possibly be doubled. 
In addition to the land awaiting tiie plough, 75,000,000 
acres of swamp land can be reclaimed, 40,000,000 acres 
of desert land irrigated, and millions of acres of brush and 
wooded land cleaied. 

Proper management will double our average yield per 
acre. The United States can grow the farm products 
needed by a population more than three times as great as 
our country now contains. 

Tlio harvests of the United States are greatly diminished 
by the ravages of vermin, which destroy at least 
£200,000,000 w^orth of food per year The United States 
Bureau of Entomology estimated that the annual damage . 
by noxious insects to growing crops, fruit-trees, and to grain 
in storage is no less than $059,000,000, or £131,000,000, 
a sum equal in value to the entire yearly production of 
the greatest British industry, tlie cotton trade. The 
average yearly loss of animal products from flies, ticks 
and other insects is olficially estimated at $267,000,000, 
or £53,400,000, a sum larger than that which before the 
War Germany spent every year on her enormous army. 
This sum does not include the enormous loss of human life 
and the cost of disease due lo house-flies, mosquitoeS| . 
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fleas and otlier germ-carrying insects, a loss much greater 
than that suffered by the live stock and its products. 
The Biologi(;al Survey of the Dcjjartrient of Agriculture 
estimated that the damage to h^e stock and crops by 
wolves, rats/ mi^e, and other mammals averages over 
$100,000,000, or £20,000,000 per yeu^r, a sum about as 
large as that which before the War was spent every year 
on the German Navy. The destructive activity of vermin, 
which in many parts of the United States is extraordinarily 
great, can no doubt be diminished by appiopnate co- 
operative action. 

The forests of the United States liave been exploited 
in the most improvident manner. FaiLicrs usually 
begin operations by cU'aring the forest, by burning off 
the trees as if ^hey were worthless; and as forest fires 
cannot always be controlled, they often destroy many 
miles of forest against their will Mr. W, B Gi’eely, 
of the United States Forest Services reported Of the 
total area of improved farms in 1907, not less than 65 
per cent., or 290,000,000 acres (an area four times as large 
as the wliole of the United Kingdom), have been drawn 
from the oiiginal forests of the country.” Much timber 
has been wasted by forest fires caused by (carelessness, 
and much has been destroj^ed by overtapping trees for 
turpentine, by the clumsy cutting and removal of trec'S, 
etc., and the result is that only one-third of the timber 
cut has actually been used, while two-t birds have been 
wasted. In forestry, as in agriculture, the United States 
have been drawing heavily on their capital. They have 
been using far more than they have restored to Nature 
owing to preventable waste, and the result of their waste- 
fulness is that wood and timber, which used to be cheap 
and plentiful, have lately been scarce and dear. It is 
clear that by wise management the United States could 
greatly reduce the destiuction of timber, and greatly 
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increase pr(. Auction to their great advantage. The 
Report of the Conservation Commission stated: 

. . . Since 1870 forest fires liav(‘ destroyed a yearly 
average of fifty lives and $5U,000A)0() worth of timber. 
Not less than 50,000,000 acres of forest is burned over 
yearly. The young growdh destroyed by fire is worth 
far more than the merchantable timber burned. 

One-fourth of the standing timber is lost in logging. 
The boxing of long-leaf pine for tin pontine has destroyed 
one-fifth of the forests worked The loss m the mill is 
from one-third to two-thirds of the timber saw^ed. The 
loss of mill product in seasoning and fitting for use is 
from one-seventh to one-fourth 

Of each 1,000 feet which stood in the foiest, an average 
of only 320 feet of lumber is used 

We take from our forests ea('h }ear, not coimting the 
loss b}^ fire, three and a half times their yearly growth. 
We take 40 cubic feet per acre for c‘ach 12 cubic feet 
grown, we take 260 feet per capita, w^hile Germany 
used 37 and France 25 cubic tcet 

We can practically stop forest fires at a cost yearly 
of one-fifth the value of the merchantable timber burned. 

Under right management our forests will yield over 
four times as much as now 

Against an average yearly growth of 12 cubic feet per 
acre in the United States, the foiests in Germany, all 
of which are rightly handled, yield each year 48 cubic feet 
per acre, and their most common tie(‘s do not grow 
naturally as fast as ours It is ceitain that the avcTage 
annual yield of forests in this (jountr}" can be made, 
through protection from fire and through conservative 
logging, much larger than that of the forests in Germany. 

Every owner of forest lands can stop fires and log 
conservatively with immediate profit, as well as with 
permanent profit 

Most other countries have abeady learned that the 
forests which are not conserved will be used up, and they , 
are taking care of what they have. We are among the 
last to learn it. We can profit by that knowledge if we 
will But if we will it means action, united, vigorous 
and prompt, by State and nation. 
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The warnings and recommendations of the Conserva- 
tion Committee have borne frnit. By suitable legislation 
much of the waste of timber has been stopped Forest 
planting is taking place in many parts of the Union, 
and by means of vatch-towers with telephonic or ./ueiess 
connection forest fires are now beir^g rapidly detected 
and promptly stopped. 

There are in the United States 26,410 miles of navigable 
waterways According to the Report of the Conserva- 
tion Committee the h'ligth of navigable waterways can 
be doubled by regulating the streams. In the United 
States transport by river costs omy about one-third 
as much as transport by railway Yet, exc pt in a few 
instances, the great rivers are devoid of traffic. Even the 
Missh^^ippi, the greatest commercial waterway in the 
world, IS 'scarcely used for tiansportation. The water- 
ways of the United States have remained practically 
unutilised, partly owing to the lack of planful land and 
river regulation, partly owing to the hostibty of the rail- 
ways, which, like the British railways, have endeavoured 
to m«aiopolisc the carrying trade The American rivers 
are a great natural lesource which at present is largely 
wasted. 

In consequence of the dew^struction of necessary forests 
and of the absence ot river regulation, a large part of ^he 
most fruitful soil of the United States is washed into the 
streams and carried by them into the ocean. The Con- 
servation Commission Report stated * 

The direct yearly damage of floods since 1900 has 
increased steadily from $45,000,000 to over $238,000,000 
The indirect loss through depreciation of jiropiu’tj^ i< 
great, while a large loss arises in impeded traffic through 
navigation and terminal tiaiisfers. 

The freshets are attended by destiuctive soil erosion. 
The soil matter annually earned into lower livers and 
harbours, or into the sea, is computed at 783,000.000 
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tons. Soil wash reduces hy 10 oi 20 per cent, the pro-' 
ductivity of upland farms, and nu*roases channel-cuttings 
and bar-bmlding in the i nfers . 

Hitherto river regui.ition and (‘orrcction has often 
been effecfed rather for party-poldical t])an for national 
and economic purposes. Hundreds of millions have been 
wasted on purely political river jobs. 

The owners of mines, petroleum, natural gas and other 
minerals, also have, to a large exit nl, followed the policy 
of economic vandalism to the liarm of posterity, but 
they will not much longer be allowed io waste and destroy 
resources which will lie necessary to future generations. 
State and national legislation is insisting ujion the pro- 
vident exploitation of the natuial \\( alfh 

The Americans aie aj)! to tn^at th(»ir game and fish 
as they treat their agiicultuial sod and tluur fcae&ts. 
They have an inclmation not to utihsi' tlien enormous 
resources of game' and fish, but to (‘xhaust them completely. 
In this diiection also the policy of conservation has proved 
highly lieneficial. 

The majority of American houses are built of wood, 
and their roofs are made of wooden “ shingles ” Fires are 
frequent in th(^ United States, for the people' are naturally 
careless and insurance is general The Ri poit of the 
Conservation Commit tee state d 

A notable fact in th(‘ analysis of firc' lossi's is tliat 27 
per cent, were caused through the fire exteiuling beyond 
the building in which it originated. The (extension of 
fires results from the use of inflammable material in 
construction It is even more notable that only 
$68,000, ()()() of the loss was on brick, concrete, stone 
and other slow-burning construction, vhilo ovei double 
that amount, or about $148,000,000, was on wooden- 
frame buildings. In tlie last thirty-three years the 
total fire waste amounted in value' of projierty destroyed 
to over $4,600,000,000. 
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According to the United States Insurance Year-Book, 
the fire losses come on an average to $200,000,000, or to 
£40,000,000, per year. The United States waste every 
year on preventable fires as much as, before the War, 
, Great Britain spent on her Navy, and duiing the last 
thirty-five years she has lost by preventable fires pro- 
perty valued at £900,000,000. Here also improvement 
is gradually being brought about by the teachings of the 
Conservation Commissions, which have pt>werfully in- 
fluenced public opinion 

In the pa^^t the American people 1 ave exploited their 
natural resources without a thought for the morrow. 
They believed that their natiual resources were not 
merely the largest m the world, but that they were 
praetically inexhaustible. However, they have become 
painfully aware, through a rise in the price of American 
food, and of tlie raw materials of their own production, 
that their great natural resources are rapidly diminishing. 
Hence they have, with theii customary energy, created 
a movement for husbanding and developing their natural 
resources, and for restraining the individuals in possession 
from destroying for tlieir personal profit resources which 
should be a common heritage for all time. Americans 
are, above all, practical men possessed of an ojien mind. 
Without inquiring too closely whether their action is 
individualistic or socialistic wdiether it meets with the 
approval or disapproval of political philosophers, political 
economists, and other doctrinaires who do not matter, 
they have unceremoniously thrown overboard iheir old 
policy of laissez fane in these matters, and have intro- 
duced the German policy of economic supervision and con- 
trol by the State, and the policy of State manageme.it 
.and State ownership, li. future the United States will 
look rather after the bene fit of the people as a whole, 
and especially after the welfare of the " home-makers,” 
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in the name of patriotism, than after the advantage of 
enterprising capitalists and speculators in the name of 
economic orthodoxy and of nnrcstiained individualism, 
which often is merely a misnomer for unrestrained 
mammonism. The Conseivation Commission has formu- 
lated its land policy as follows. 

Good business sense demands f hat. a definite land 
policy be forraulrd^d. The National Conservation Com- 
mission believes that the following will seive as a basis 
therefor * 

1. Every part of the public lands should be devoted 
to the use which will best subserves the interests of the 
whole people. 

2. The classification of all public lands is necessary 
for their administration m the interests of the people. 

3. The timber, the minerals, and the surface of the 
public lands should be disposed of separately. 

4 Public lands more valuable for conserving water- 
supply, timber and natural beauties or wonders than for 
agriculture should be held for the use of the people from 
all except mineral entry 

5. Title to the surface of the remaining non-mineral 
public lands should be granted only to actual home- 
makers. 

6. Pending the transfer of title to the remaining public 
lands, they should be administered by the Government, 
and their use should be allowed in a way to pi event, or 
control, waste and inonopolj 

The Conservation movement in the United States 
should be of the greatest interest and of the greatest value 
to the British nation Tt should furnish it with an 
invaluable precedent. The British people have in their 
Dominions and Colonies by far the greatest estate in the 
world. The natural resources of the British Empire 
are infinitely greater than those of the United States. 
National power is based upon national wealth. Produc- 
tion, wealth, population, economic policy, will decide 
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, whether the United States or the British Empire will 
become the leading Anglo-Saxon Power. In the name 
of non-interference, individualism and laissez faire, Great 
Britain, and the other British Str tes as well, have wasted 
a large part of their natural resources. The British 
people have allowed the forests of the United Kingdom 
and paH of its agriculture to be destrc yed, to the ^ arm 
of the many and the profit of the few. The rural indus- 
tries of England might produce thr^e times as much 
food as they do produce. The eiosion of the coasts 
of the British Isles continues unchee'ced, swamps are not 
drained, wast^^s are not reafloiested, the canal system 
is not recreated, and coal is exploited without a thought of 
the future, although the time will come when Great Britain 
will bo as poor in coal as she now is in timber. Great 
Britain is destroying her natural n^sources, although 
there will come a day of reckoning 
The future of the United States and of the British 
Empire depends upon the wise utilisation and the preser- 
vation of the natural resources The future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race depends to a larsje extent upon its economic 
policy in the widest sense of the w^ord. An inventory 
of the resources of the British Empire and an Imperial 
Conservation movement is required The conservation 
of the Imperial natural resources is well worthy a special 
Imperial Conference. The undiminished possession of 
the vast natural resources of the British Empire must be 
safeguarded to future generations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 



CHAPTER XVT 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND EPTUEE OF KUSSIA 

The future development of Russia and of Russo-German 
relations is a matter of supreme importances to the nations 
of Europe and of the world 

Modern Germany, Prusso- Germany, was, rightly con- 
sidered, not a (Vmtral European, l)ut an Ea^t. European 
Power It w^as n'aied on Slavojiie soil and its greatness 
was based rather on Slavonic than on Gtiinan sti*ength 
During historic times the Germans occupu^l the territory 
between the Rhine and the Elbe h]<ist of the Elbc^ dwelled 
the Slavs At an early date tlie Gei mans began to expand 
eastward Adventurous leaders ciossed the bolder, and 
created settlements and colonies <imong the heathen Slavs 
east of the Elb(‘ Prussia jiroper lies east of that great 
river in the old Slavonic s])heie 1 >j andean liuig, Silesia, 
Pomerania, Mechleiibuig, and East Prussia, wdiich form 
the nucleus of th(‘ kingdom of Prussia, were oiiginally 
purely Slavonic lands 

The Suabian family of the Holnnizollerns i iiled with the 
help of a feudal nobility, which had migrated fiom Ger- 
many proper, over masses of peo])le wdiich, ajiart from 
German immigrants, were non-Germans, Avere aliens in 
race and in speech, were Slavs The Prns.',]an Slavs were 
ruled with a hand of iron They were treated as serfs, 
and were forced to fight against their brothei-Slavs for the 
benefit of their German masters Prussian absolutism 
arose owing to the fact that the rulers of the country were 

400 
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able to treat the native inhabitants as a conquered and 
inferior race 

In course of time the vSlavonic people ot Prussia proper 
became outwardly Germanised Jhlowever, they retained 
their Slavonic Imnuhty and submissivcness Prussia owed 
its greatness to tlie fact that its German rulers- could, with 
the help of their German feudal retainers, who later on 
were replaced by officials, oiganise, arm and dull the ser- 
vile and largely alien population, which furnished the most 
excellent food for cannon Por eerturies the ^'^russian 
sword has been wielded largely, a^^id perhaps chiefly, by 
Slavonic hands under the direction of German rulers and 
officers. 

Prusso-Germany has been defeated, but the Germans 
may wish to take up once more their career of conquest 
and of expansion, whcTeby they have grown great in the 
past As they cannot easily expand towaids the west and 
sputh, they may endeavour to exjiand towards the east 
"rhey may endeavoui to increase then powei and wealth 
once moj’e with the help of the Slavonic jieoples and at the 
cost of the Slavs 

The gri^at distinguishing trait of the Northern and 
Eastern Slavs is their subnussivencss While the South- 
ern and \\ ostern Slavs, the Poles, the Serbians, and the 
Czechs, have in the past displayed a strong love of freed >m 
and independence, and have fought with the utmost de- 
termination against foreign conquerors and foreign influ- 
ences, the Russian Slavs have leadily submitted to alien 
rule. Patient submissiveness, an absolutely Oriental 
fatalism, and a dreamy, indolent passivity, are preached 
as virtues by countless Russian poets, novelists, and 
moralists. These qualities are perhaps the most striking 
*, characteristic of the Russian race The Russians lived 
under the yoke of the No’mans, the Varagi, from 802 to 
^ 1054, under their own Princes from 1054 to 1238, and under 
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the Mongol horror from 1240 to 1402. Since then they 
have equally patiently submitted to the tyranny of alien 
rulers— of the Runks and of the Romaiioflfs, of the Hol- 
stein-Gottorps and of tlie Bolshe\ iks Men of such pli- 
ability form ideal ma tonal in the haiid-i ot a race of ambi-^ 
tious, energetic, and ruthless oigdiusers and conquerors. 

Iriflmntial political thmkcis and avj iters in Germany 
have advocated for many years that Germany should 
divide Russia against heiself bring the vaiious portions 
under German domination, and make in course of time, 
the whole country a gigantic (Tcrman piotectorate and 
colony That idea dictated the stipulations of the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk whereby the newly created Russian 
border States in the west, with a population of more than 
60,000,(100, were given a sham ludepmidenci^ under the 
Geiman Government, weie made German piotectoiates. 
The absorption of these bordei States by a victorious 
Germany which had already begun would m eoui se of time 
probably have been followed by that of the remaining 
parts of Russia as well Exactly as in pievious centuries 
a Greater Prussia had been built up on a liroad Slavonic 
foundation, even so a Greater Germany might Jiavc been 
created which, in course of time would have extended 
from the French frontier to Vladivostok and t o the Behring 
Strait, and from the Arctic Circle to the borders of India 
and China Countless Geiman publications which were 
issued during the War recommended the gradual absorp- 
tion of all Russia Comiiared with such an Empire, the 
projected Central European Fedeiatiou, dommated by 
Germany and extending deeply into Asia Minor and Africa, 
would have seemed an unimportant creation 
In view of Prusso-Germany’s tradition of conquest based 
upon the exploitation of Slavonic man-power and Slavonic 
stolid submissiveness, and in view of the fact that the 
Russian Slavs have readily and cheerfully submitted to 
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alien rule in the past, it is worth while considering in some 
detail the possibility and coiibequen^cs of Russia diawing, 
or being drawn, towards Germany, of Russia becoming a 
German preserve and a German possession 
Geimany lost the War owing to mihtary defeat and 
owing to ohe ellect of the bl )tkade She lost the War 
owing to an msulliciency of man- power and an insufficient 
supply of indispensable i aw mateiials and of food Russia 
can supply Germany vath ali the soldieis, food, and raw 
materials which her most ambitious soldieis ma^^ wish for 
in their wildest dreams The vast ness of Russia and of 
her resources and possibihties are lealiscd only by the 
few. The size of the countj*^ may be gau^^ed from the 
following figuies, which are taken tiom the Riitish Statis- 
tical Abstract fc'r Foreign Countries: 


hquaie M iU‘'> 

Total liussjaii Ljopiie in 1J)J4 . 7,S89,4r)0 

European Russia only in 101 1 1,009,510 

Ohina 5,024,857 

Brazil . 5,290,564 

United Stales . 2 973,890 

Ueriuau Enipiie in 1914 . 208,770 


The Russian Empire as it existed in 191 4 was by far the 
largest connected State in the w^orld. All Russia was forty 
times as large, and Euiojican Russia alone ten times as 
largo, as the German Empire According to other autbori- 
ties, the British ohicial liguies give an understatement of 
Russia's area Baron xV IJeyking, the foimer Russian 
Consul-General in England, wrote in his book Pwbhyns 
Confronting Hus.^ia : 

Extending over half ot the Continent of Europe and a 
third of Asia, Russia comprised before the War a continu- 
ous area of not less than 8,760,000 square miles This 
area stretched over 163 geographical degrees from west to 
east, and over 35 degrees from north to south Russia is 
arger than the United States, Canada, and India com- 
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bined, she is more tha'i twice the .^ize of the whole Conti- 
nent of Europe Her population ul IS6 million inhabi- 
tants is equal to that of the whole ol the American conti- 
nent (North and South) and Australj<i taken together, or 
that of the combined population of tlu' United Kingdom, 
France, Japan, and Italy it exceeds the aggregate black 
and white population of Africa, abo that of the United 
States and Germany taken together 

The widely held belief tliat Russia is a c‘old and barren 
country situated in t he extreme north is (^ roneous. Russia, 
like the United States, com])rJses neaily all climes except 
the torrid Moscow^ and Riga m the north he in the same 
latitude as Glasgow and Copenhagen, Kiev and CharkofE 
in the centre are no farther north tlian Frankfuit-on-the- 
Main and the Isle of ight, ( )d(*ssa and Ro^toff he m the 
same latitude as Venice and Lyons, the SoiillK^rn Ciimea 
in the same latitude as the Italian Riviera, Titlis, Khiva, 
and Bakou, aie in the same latitude as (Constantinople, 
Naples, Jjisbon, and Washington, Southern Turkistan in 
the same latitude as Southern Italy, Athens, Tunis, and 
Los Angeles. 

Not so very long ago the population of France greatly 
exceeded that of Russia The vastness of Russia and of 
its resouj ees has enabled the population to increase at an 
extraoidmary speed as tollows. 


Y cat 

1‘opuhition 

1702 

1(1,000 000 

1700 

iJO.OOO 000 

1815 

4r>,ooo,ooo 

1835 

60,000,000 

1859 

74,000,000 

1897 

129 200,297 

1913 

174,099,6011 


The strength, wealth, and populousness of a State depend 
on its natural resources, by tlie exploitation of which men 
live and multiply Russia suffers from the fact that a 
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large part of the country lies in the unliospitable iiorln 
However, that disadvantage is compensated for by great 
natural advantages The great bulk of Russia is a gi- 
gantic, mon otonous plain, which is intercepted b^ a fev/ 
mountain chains As agriculture requires Icvci ground, it 
is exceedingly favourably situated foi the p^Tsuit of the 
rural industries 

A huge inland country lequires open mg up by railways 
and waterAvays, and the latter afford a cheapci means of 
transport than the former Russia is an ideal corntry foi 
the development of inland transport by land and watci 
The level country makes railway conscruction and trans- 
port relatively cheap, and Russia’s system of natural 
waterways is unequalled in the world Russia is the land 
of huge rivers winch flow gently, almost without a gradient , 
towards the sea Of the principal rivers, the Volga i^ 
2,325 miles long, the Dnieper ],41t) miles long, and the 
Don 1,325 mih‘S long, while the Rhine measures only S5n 
miles and the Thames onij" 2o9 miles The basin diained 
by the Volga alone comprises 563,0n(» miles, an area five 
times as large as the whole of the United Kingdom, the 
Dnieper system diains 202 1 1(» miles, and the Don system 
166,000 square miles Russia has 1 53,7cS2 miles of rivers, 
canals, and lakes, a mileage which is four times as great as 
that of the railways of India Of these waterways, 20,r7n 
miles are navigable for steamers, 7,482 miles for small 
sailing vessels, <and 88,739 miles for rafts 

The capacity of Russia’s river craft exceeded in 1906 
13,000,000 tons, a tonnage winch vastly exceeded that of 
the German merchant marine in 1914 From the centre 
of European Russia, from a plateau which is situated only 
a few hundred feet above the level of the sea, the great 
Russian rivers flow gently towards the south, west, north, 
and east They have been connected by canals Conse- 
quently one can travel by water from one part of the 

27 
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Empire to almost any other part Owing to the fact that 
all European Russia is a plain, ind t hat the river and canal 
system can be vastly improved id comparatively small 
expense, natural conoitioiiv'! favour the development of 
inland t/anspoit in Russ'a as in few other countries In a 
few decades Russia might cancel vahlv have the iinest 
system of railways and of inland watinways in the world, 
and might cease to he an ice hound foiintrv during the 
long winter 

Northern Russia i- bitterly cold but it is by no means 
valueless In the great nortlunn licit of European and 
Asiatic Russia are ti> be found by far tiie laigest and the 
wealthiest forests in the woild Miudi of that land has not 
yet been touched by the axe, and ha'^ lU't even been sur- 
veyed Its ex]doitcition reciuncs the ]>rovision of those 
transpoit facdities winch a- y»‘t lacking Russia, has 
an inexhaustible store rif pine fii, (‘edai laicli biich. oak, 
elm, beech, etc In Eurojioan Russia aloni' thcie are 
550,(M.O,bOO acres of foiests an art^a. \\hi(‘h is seven times 
as large as that of the United Kingdom Before the War 
Russia's exjiorts of tiinlier langed iranu'dialely after hei 
grain exports, and half of tin* timber impoited by (Jreat 
Britain came from Russia By means of her foiests 
Russia may obtain not only the largest timbei and wood- 
working iiidustiies in the woild, but the hugest paper- 
making industry as well 

In the intermediate belt Russia produces gigantic quan- 
tities of wheat, rye, oats barley, beetroot, mangold, rape, 
hemp, flax, apjiles, ])ears, plums c laui les, etc , and lu the 
southern territories she laises an abundance of maize, 
rice, cotton, jutc, tobacc.o, tea, almonds pi'^tachios, pome- 
granatt‘S, oranges, mandarins, apricots, ])edohes, and 
grapes, largo quantities of which arc converted into still 
and sparkling wines. 
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Russia’s food-production per acre is exceedingly low. 
because the great majority of the peasants merely scratch 
the ground with light implements, and scientific manur- 
ing, etc , is little known Germany, Belgium, and Great 
Britain produce pei* acre about three times as much 
cereals, iiotatoe and vegetables as does Russia Conse- 
quently Russia s production cifuld be doubled and trebled, 
without extending hei a-gricultui al area, merely by im^u ov- 
ing the methods of cultivation Notwithstanding her 
primitive agricultural methods, Russia produces, according 
to Baron Hevking, 51 per emit of tlu' ^oild’s r\e, 25 per 
cent of the woj Id's oats, 3:$ per cent o ‘ the world’s barley, 
22 per cent, ot th(‘ woild’s wheat, etc As all ot Russia 
is a gigantic plain wliicJi, but for the intersection of the 
Ural and Altai Mountains stictches from the German 
frontier to the Pacific Ocean the country may, and in 
course f)f time should become by far the largest agricul- 
tui al produeei and (wporter in the world Compared with 
Russia's agricultinal possibilities, tliose of the United 
Stales, f ^anada, and Ai gen tine, appear small 

Notwithstanding the backwaidness of her riual indus- 
tries, Russia had in 1913 33,8b3,000 horses, 51,355,000 
cattle 73 9(;2 000 sheep, and 14 , 232.000 pigs She was 
far ahead ot llu‘ United States both in hoises and in 
sheep, and had almost as many head of (Mttli* hut vas 
far inferior to tin* United States m pigs By opemng 
up the country by means of roads and railways and by 
improving her agricultural processes Russia can me rea.se 
indefinitely her production of food and of animals of every 
kind 

In some directions Russian agricultural production 
has advanced most remarkably, as the following figures, 
which are taken from the French Annuaire Statistique, 
show. 
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The figuios given show a leniaikable expansion, which 
promises w^ell for Russia's agricultural futuu* Particu- 
larly i emarkable is the advance made by Russia in the pro- 
duction of beet-sugar and of cotton In the production 
of the formei she seems likely to overtake Germany, and 
in that of the* latter she ha^^ rapidl\ overtaken that of 
Egypt, as appears from the following tables which arc taken 
from thc^ Biitish Statistical Abstiaet 

bEE7-Su<T i^noorc 1 O'N JN 
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Jn Gvimuny 

Jh Piissio 
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1,814,738 

744,159 

1902-0,3 


2,26.3,246 

1,020,953 

1907-08 


2,104,358 
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1910-11 
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1 <31 3- 14 


2,738,000 

1,750,000 
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0oTTO\ -P roduction i\ Ualer 




‘ In A,sia1ic 

r eat . 

In Kgi/pt 

19 >2 

1,262,000 

426,000 

190r> 

1,251,000 

612,000 

1908 

1,433,000 

1,069,000 

190J . 

091,000 

1,974,00*’ 


Russia's tobacco-production is verj large Hoi acreage 
under that ]»lant is the second m the \/orld 

The vast inland waters of Ru^Ma especially the Caspian 
region, abound in fish 

The widely held bell d that Russia is naturally poor in 
minerals is erroneous Although the gigantic country has 
not yet been adequately surveyed and explored, vast 
mineral deposits have been found Russia is rich in coal, 
iron ore, manganese copper, gold, platinum, asbestos, salt, 
naphtha, and many olhei rainerais The coal and iron 
resoiuces of Russia comjiare as follows with those of the 
ITiiitod Kingdom according to the Reports placed befoie 
the International Gi‘ological Congresses held in Canada in 
1913 and in Htockliolm in 1910 


Coal 


Euiopoan Russia, Ton>> 
and Sibeiia . 233,085,000,000 

United Kingdom 180,535,000,000 


Metallic lion contained in 
1)071 Oic 


Euiopo<in Russia Touii 
only . 387,200,000 

United Kiugdf>ni 455,000,000 


As prospecting for minerals lias scarcely liegiin, 1 lie 
mineral discoveries of the future may far exceed thosi^ of 
the past 
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In spite of a clumsy legislation, a wretched Administra- 
tion, a bad inland transport sysUan, and other hampering 
circumstances, Russia’s mineral production has rapidly 
increased as follows 
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During th(* thirty ^cars uudei considci alion the produc- 
tion of coal, iron oi e, aial copper, has iiu l eased about eight- 
fold that of zinc thri‘efold, and that of gold and salt has 
nearly doubled Russia lia^ praeticall\ a monopoly in 
platinum, the most valuable ot metals She produces 
about one-fourth as much gold as South Afiica She is 
the second largest pioductu- ot mineral oil, and her produc- 
tion of oojipor promises soon to exceed that of (Germany 
and even that ot Spain 

Those Russian industries which employ minerals have 
rapidly progressed, as the following examples show . 

In 1913 Russia's production of steel exceeded that of 
France The mineial and industrial possibilities of 
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Russia arc possiblyas great as her agricuitnral and forestral 
ones. 




Production of — 
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482.000 

.078 000 
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1,029,000 

793 000 

1903 


2,488 000 

2,226 000 

1913 


4,000.000 

4,01 i>, 000 


Mineralogieally, dh ugiiculiuially, the soil ut Russia has 
been merely scratched An incapable and corrupt Admin- 
istration has ktpl back the development of the great 
national resouncs The opening up of the country by 
the provision of adequate roads, railways, and waterways, 
and the introduction of better methods of production in 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, should vastly 
increase the wealth of the nation. During the last hundred 
yeais Russia's population has been exactly quadrupled. 
The increase of mcai depends on the increase in the pro- 
duction of those goods which afford them a living There 
is no reason to doulit- that Russia’s population may in- 
crease fourfold during the next hundred years if the g'cat 
latent resources of the counliy aie adequately utilised 
It is perfectly possible that in the year 2020 Russia within 
the limits of 1914 will have a population of more than 
700, 000, 000 It follows that the acqiiisitioi: of that 
country in some foim or other would cnalile Germany to 
dominate the world militarily, financially and industrially. 

Russia’s most urgent need is probably the opening up 
of the country by railways and waterways, and by luads 
which act as feedei s to both She is very poorly ])rovided 
with roads and lailroaOs The area of Russia is nearly 
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three times as great that of the United States proper; 
yet the mileage of ladways is five times as great in the 
United States as in Russia Gigiintic Siberia, which is 
twice as large as the United States, has only a single rail- 
way-line Along that lailway then' ai’e settlements of 
men All the rest of Uk' huge coiintiv is a wilderness. 
The building of a sufiiciency of iriilways would vastly 
benefit not only Russia's agriculture, forestry, mining, 
and her industries m general, but particularly those in- 
dustries, Russian or non-Russian, which have to provide 
the millions of tons of rails and the i oiling stock, etc , which 
are required The giowth of the Russian lailway system 
in the past gives one an idea oi its pos^'ible development 
in the future The mileage of the railways of European 
Russia has increased as follow.*^ 


Year 

Kilometres 

1860 

1,591 

1870 

11,236 

1880 

23.524 

1890 . . 

30,940 

1900 

48,107 

1910 

59,559 

1912 

61,861 


Russia IS by far th(‘ largest connected Stale in the 
world Her foicstal agricultuial, mineral, and industrial 
potentialities are absolutely unlimited Russia might 
become the foremost State in the woild in population, in 
agricultural, mineral, and industrial production, and in 
wealth Her exports of agiieultuial products, minerals, 
and manufactures, might exceed thosf^ of tlie Imited 
States Russia might become not only the wealthiest and 
the mo^t populous country in the world, ))ut also the most 
powerful, for military power is based on population and 
wealth Heiicij its acquisition in one form or another is 
bound to appeal most alluring to all Germans who liave 
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the greatness of their country at heart, who have be i 
brought up in the tracijuon of conquest, and who desiie to 
resume their Lriumpii; nt expansion of their country The 
military men of C erniany are bound to see in Russia an 
inexhaustible resei voir oi ineii and of horses, of food, and 
of those raw mateiials, such as ’ .athei, cotton, copper, etc , 
whicJi densely populated Geiniany would require in c^se ol 
war 1 he German business men must be equally tempted 
to attach Russia to Geirnany in some way, for they are 
bound to see in that country an inexhaustible source of 
w^ealth for themselves and lor their kers The German 
business men, while developing Russia to the great ad- 
vantage ol the native inliabitants, migiit secuie the prin- 
cipal benefit for their own countrymen The German 
officials and the German intellectuals, professors, profes- 
sional men, etc , might clinch themselves by lifting up the 
Russians. The building and equipping of 200,000 miles 
of railway alone would ensure the unbounded prosperity 
of the German iron and steel industry and of the indus- 
tries connected with it for decades By skilful and tactful 
management the bulk of Russia's wealth might peacefully 
be transferred to Geiman}- Almost unnoticed, Russia 
might become a German pioteetorate 

The Germans, and especially the Piussians, have setui 
for centuiies in Russia a German colony Centuries ag-s 
when Poland was a pow'cifuJ and wxnillhy military State, 
Russia had not yet become aii E]mpire and Pi'iissja had not 
yet become a kingdom Both were weak and poor, and 
both feared the Poles The Gi and Maslcis of the I'c^utome 
Order which ruled ITussia felt threatened b} Poland 
They sought ])rotection against the Poles In the six- 
teenth century the^ approached the Grand Dukes of Mu 
covy and solicited their help against Poland, although t hey 
looked dowm upon the R* .-sians and considered them 
barbarians Thus the inUiiiate lelatioirs between Russia 
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and Prussia began, and ever since tlie Germans, and especi- 
ally the Prussians, v^c seen in the Russians savages who 
should be flattered and be made useful and be exploited. 

Russ a was in the past m all oshentials an Asiatic country* 
Peter the Great t ried to Europeanise it and to provide it 
with a European army, fleet diplomatic service, adminis- 
tration, etc He required the assistance of skilled Euro- 
pean experts Not unnaturally , he turned to his German 
neighbours, and his successors followed his example. They 
did so all tlie more readily as, since the time of Peter the 
Great, it became the settled custom oE the Russian mon- 
archs to seek their consorts in (Jermany It is a remark- 
able fact that all the sueeessois of Peter the (Treat, with 
one single exception, have entered upon Geiman matri- 
monial alliances as the following tabh^ shows 

Alexis, son ot Peter the Great— Princess Pharlotte of 
Brunswick 

Empress Anna — Duke Charles Frederick ot Holstein- 
Cottorp 

Empress Elizabeth — not married 
Peter III — (Jatherine (the Great) of Anhalt-Zerbst 
Paul — Princess Natalie of Hesse- Darmstadt, and, in 
second marriage, Princess Marie of Wurtemberg 
Alexander I — Princess Elisabeth of Baden 
Nicholas J --Princess Alexandra, the daughter of King 
William 111 of l^russia 

Alexander 11 — Princess Marie of Hesse- Darmstadt 
Alexander HI — Princess Dagmai* of Denmark 
Nicholas II — Princess Alexandra Alix of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. 

By the constant intermarriage of Russian rulers with 
German consorts the Russian blood in them was con- 
stantly weakened. The House of Romanoff was replaced 
by the House of Holstein-Gottorp, and by constant infu- 
sions of German blood the Russian family became more 
and mori* GcTman from generation to generation The 
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members of the Imperial family and the aristocracy not 
unnaturally followed the example set to them from above, 
and the GermaTiiscjd Court- became surrounded with 
German courtiei ^ German advlser^5, and German fnends, 
and the children ot the Imperial family and of the nobility 
were handed over io Geiman governesses, German 
teachers, and German companions The Imperial Court 
and the leading families of Russia lived lather in a German 
than in a Russian atmosphere, even if they >poke Russian 
or French among thernseivc.s. 

Since the time of Peter the Gieat men of German race 
influenced or dii e( led the activities ot tlie countiy These 
men came partly from Germany piuper and especially 
from Prussia, partly from the Baltic provinces which 
Russia had w^on by eonqiu'sts In the Baltic provinces 
the German barons owned the laud and the native Hlavs 
tilled it foi their masters Many of the Baltic Germans 
became faithful Russian subject^ Still, they maintained 
their connection with Germany, spoke German among 
themselves, inteimairicd with Germans from Germany, 
and considered themselves lalher Geinians than Russians. 

Surpiisingly large numbers of the most eminent Russians 
bear German names, and aie Germans by descent How- 
ever, the projioitioii of (Germans who have risen to emi- 
nence in Russia is probably greater than w^ould appear irom 
a cursory examination of Russian history Many eminent 
Germans in Russia have Russianised theii names, others 
have Polonised them, and others, again, have assumed a 
French appearance Foi instance, von Plelive is generally 
known as do Plehvc, von Beiickendorff as do Benckendorff, 
etc Let us briefly examine the influence of the Germans 
in the direction of Russian aflaiis since the time of Peter 
the Great 

During the reign of Peter the Great some of the most 
eminent men were Germans Among his leading Generals 
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were Field-Marshal Baron Roinio, who won the Battle of 
Poltava, Field- Marshal Munich, Field Marshal Lacy, and 
Count Ostermann, the leading Russian diplomat and 
administrator of his time During the reign of Empress 
Anna the Germans ruled Russia under the direction of her 
favourite Biron (whose real name was Buren), his brothers, 
the lirothers Lbwenwolde General Bismarck, Albedyll, 
and others Among the leadina Generals during the wars 
with Napoleon were Field Marshals Barclay de Tolly, 
Osten-Sacken, Wittgenstein, and Diebilsch, and Generals 
Bennigsen, Phull, and Toll During the Crimean War we 
meet with many German Generals, among them Field- 
Marshal Berg and General Todlebcn the <lefendei ot 
Sevastopol 

Men of German birth and descent who came either from 
Germany or from the Baltic provinces of Russia have had 
a strong hold upon the armj^ up to lecent times Of the 
three armies of Manchuria duiing the Russo-Japanese 
War, two were commanded by men of German name, 
Generals Bildcilmg and Kaulbais, and Poll Arthur was 
defended by General Stoessel Among the other Generals 
bearing German names who commanded during that 
war were tlic following Stakelberg Giipcuibcig, Kellci, 
Rennenkampf, Geriigross, Grubei, Meyendorf, Rediger, 
Gerschelmaim, Guppiuibcrg, H ancnield, Dekinlem, von 
den Brinken, Krause, Witte. Fleischei, Reminder, 

von Baumgarten, Ecke, Guenichte, F(>ck Among the 
most prominent naval eommandei s weie Admii als Stark, 
Jesse Essen, Witgeft, and Virenius 

Dm mg the Great War many of th() Gei man commanders 
disapj)eai ed, but before its outbreak Gciman influence had 
been extremely strong in the highest positions Of the 
twenty-seven Army Coips m Russia pioper, no less than 
ten were commanded m 1912 by men bcainig German 
names i'hcy were the following . 
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Greaadi^r Corps 
2nd Army Corps 


6th 
10th 
13th 
1 6th 
18th 


23rd 


24th 


General Eck 

Adlerberp 
Rennenkampf 
, Sch'rank 
, Sievers 
Evert. 

, Geismaiiii 
, Kruscnstern 

Rausch de Trauber berg 
Gcrngross 


In the l)i])!(>matic Seivue men bearing German names 
were as ])roinjneiit as they were w the army C^ouni 
Nesselrode was Ministei oi Foieign Affairs during forty 
year’s fi’om 1816 to 18r>6 Among tlu‘ Cabinet Ministers 
of recent times were von Plehve Srevers, Koiff, Reuteim, 
Budberg, Bunge l.amsdoiff, Witte, Zaenger, Schwartz, 
Bark, Roedigei Langhoff, Fiedeiicks Stuermer The 
Russian Ambassador in London was (^ount de Bencken- 
dorff, and at one tirin' Counsellor’ of Embaosy was von 
Gravenrtz, and th(' Russian Consul-General was Baron 
Ungein-Stei nberg 

The influence of mi'ii with German names at the Rus- 
sian Couit was very great The principal adviser of the 
Czai was tlie Minister of the Imperial Household Baioii 
Fredericks, and among the members ot the Czar's Marson 
Militaire were Baron Meyendorff, Baron Fredeiicks { , 
Baron Fr-edeneks II , and Geiier*als Gnpenberg, Gruii- 
wald, Benckendorff Budberg, Feldmann, Roop Keller, 
Kaufman n, W'olf, Hey den, Mengden 

The Russian Council of Empire, or Senate, was com- 
posed of 1 90 members Among these wei v, bef oi e the War, 
the following gentlemen bearing German names Pahlen, 
Rohrberg, Roop, Sehreiber, Witte, Fredeiicks, Frese, 
Wahl, Schewitch, Sabler, Cnterberger, MiiUer-Zakomolsky 
Rddiger, Hoymngen-Huene, Kaufman, Korff, Sehmeman, 
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Schwartz, Schlippc. Sohnfh!iuscii-Sohonbcrg-Eck-SchaofuS 
Toll, von Sturmcr, Lie\(‘n, f)oiits(‘h 

Men of German names wei e as jn-omineiit in society and 
among the professional men as they wm e in the army, in 
the Diplomala* Service and at Conil Among the pro- 
fessors at Pe^rograd I^nivc^rsity there were* in 1 91 2 Messrs 
Braun. Wolter, Kahl, Roscnfehl, Fiidolin Frank, Bettak, 
von Glasenapp, Borgmann, Karl Schmidt Henkel, Rich- 
ter, Lewinsen-Lessing, Gunther. Petr Schmidt Wagner, 
Schlater, Friesendorf, Schulz, Biisedi Berg von W'eimarn, 
I I Kaufmaiin, Grimm, Gorenherg, Hessen, Heme, Ku- 
lischer, Schvittau, von Reiisner, K<aifmann Mandelstam, 
Bartold, Salemann, Alexander Sehmidt von Holstein 

It IS often asserted that Jooodoo Geimans live in 
Russia The majoiity of thes** at(‘ iiadesmen, agricul- 
turists, artisans, etc Howeven, thmi influmiee was small 
compared with the few thousands who oeeupied some ot 
the most eminent positions in tlu' Slat(* In there 
was published in London a book, fhr 

iv 1H42 by J G Kohl ft was translated from the 
Gei man c i ead m it. 

Setting aside t he inlluenee esta.blislu‘cl in Russia m very 
early ages by the Varagian-tUnmanie races, and subse- 
quently b\ th(‘ Hanseatu* mei chants, the importance en- 
joyed %the Germans may l>e dated from therfign of Ivan 
Wassiliewitsch who not onJ} liaiispoited many German 
prisoners of war tioin Livuiiia into the interior of Russia, 
but likewise favoui ed emigration from ( huunain At 

length the empire included within its confines wlioh" prov- 
inces inhabited by (Jlermans Tracts of waste land were 
peopled with German colonists, and men of learning, states- 
men, and military commanders were inviti^d to emigrate 
from Germany to Russia 

The development of Russia as a European Lower, as 
exemplified in her rapid advancement since the time of 
Peter the Great, ls mainly attributable to (jJermany, and 
has been worked out under German auspices The organi- 
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sation of the Russia n Army, the improvement of the laws, 
the custom-house and tax regulations, the ranking of the 
classes of nobility, even the rules of Court etiquette, all 
have been transfer ed from Germany, or partially imitated 
from German m dels By the Petersborg (^ourt 

Calendar for the year 1837 it appeari, that of 600 of the 
highc'^^t posts in tlie empiie, irom Minister and Field- 
Marshals downward, no fewtr than 130 were filled by 
German names In the same yea*' it ap})ear'5 th at ten 

Germans had seats in the Senate, ana that of 300 ladies 
who held Com't appointments as ladies of honour, maids 
of honour, etc , 40 had German family names. In 

no branch of the public seivice of Russia is German talent 
more conspicuous than in the army, and fully one-half of 
the most distinguished Russian Gene’ als are (Term ans 
Of all branches of intellectual accpiirement, science is 
that w'hich the (Germans have made most peculiarly then 
own Thus it- naturally follows that in Russia, wheic 
German merit of all kinds is readily acknowledged, German 
science should be held in special estimation The pro- 
found respect entertained by the Russians for German 
knowledge prompts them to yield the palm to (Germans 
without dispute W^henever a German appears, 

they respectfully bow, and lay aside all pretension 

The learned institutions of Russia which enjoy the 
highest degree of estimation, both at home and abroad, 
are the University of Dorpat and the Academy of Peters- 
burg Both are founded on German plans and headed by 
Germans In the Ibiiversitj^ of Dorpat, all the profes- 
sors, with one single exception, are Gcimans, and in (he 
Academy the most eminent names belong to the same 
nation In the other five Russian Universities we also 
find at least some Ch'rmaii professors, and in all their most 
important proceedings (German names are distinguished 
The (German thinks himself metal of a superior stamp 
to the Russian, and the latter by every sort of acknowledg- 
ment confirms him in that belief The educated daughter 
of a German artisan, in the inteiior of Russia, raises her 
eyes to orders and epaulets which in Germany would be 
stars far beyond the reach of her attainment Nothing is 
more common than marri.tges between the families of poor 
Germans and rich Russians, thus we find many a Herr 
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Meyer or a Herr Mullcj whopc wife was born Princess G. 
or Princess K ; and maoy a Prince>> X or Z, who owes 
her rank to her German father^ needle In general, 

a Russian will trust a Gennar' m piefen nce to his brother; 
and should a Russian have any object of importance or 
value which he wi-lie^ to deposit in ^afe ( Ustody, or should 
he requiie the advice ot a sincere fiiend he will assuredly 
apply to a German rather than to one of his own country- 
men 

Though the whole of the vast R ussian Empire, even to 
its remotest confines, is ^^rongly impregnated with German 
elements, yet none of its cities is Germanised to such a 
degree as the capital itself Even the Geiman name of 
that capital seems to indicate the nation whose people will 
find themselves most at home there Jbit the Germans 
havenot chi istened Petersburg only , 1 lu > have been, more- 
ovei, godfathers t-o most of the new (‘ohnnes in its neigh- 
hom'hood — viz Gronstadt Peteihof Ora uieiibaum, Schlus- 
selburg Kathannenhof, Kronschlott Hies]>ank, Inster- 
burg, etc These fact^ alone satisfactorily exfdain the 
influence of the C^ermans in Peteisburg an influence the 
extent of which must be obvious when it i^ i (^collected that 
the numbei ot Geimans in tliat capital alone amounts to 
to 000 All these Germans may be said to belong to the 
cultivated classes of society, and as military officers, civil 
functional les, merchants, maIiufactureI^, artists, etc , 
they tank on a looting ot equality, and often of superiority, 
to the Hiis-ians m the curies in which they respectively 
move J\‘tei>buig may lie ranked among the 

German cities of the Baltu 

The physicians and apoth(‘<*aries of Petersburg aie all, 
without exception, Germans According to Reimer's 
Directory there are among the surgeons of Petersburg no 
fewer than 40 Russians, and only 30 (Germans and other 
foreigncis, whilst of the 120 physicians iheie were only 
aliout a dozen Russia, ns Petersliiug cjon tains a 

number of (Jlermans who aie in the service of the State 
and in vaiious branches of the Service^ in military and 
civil employments, in the navy and in the army, and in 
the administrative and legislative departments. The 
offices of Police-Director and Governor- General of Peters- 
burg have usually been held by Germans. 
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Up to the War tlie position of the Germ? ns in Russia was 
very much as it v xs at the time described by A’r Kohl 
However, in one respect a new development had taken 
place. Until quit(^ recently Russia’s foieign trade was 
very small, and, as railways were lacking the foreign 
trade of the eountiy was carr . d on chiefly by sea from the 
harbours m the Baltic and in the Bla^^'k Sea As long as 
Russia’s foreign trade was ( ariied chit^fly by ships, (ireat 
Britain was Russia’s most iinjiortaiit purveyor oi imports 
and the principal puK baser of hei expoits The advent 
of ihe railw ay and Ge rman pushfulne. s changed the course 
of Russia’s trade Oving to her proximity, the develop- 
ment of the UusMaij railways, and th(‘ stiong hold which 
Germans had u})c)u alTairs in Ku'^sla (Jerman husin^^ss men 
began to monopolise the directum of Russian economic 
development 1’he (unman banks, (ierman manufacturers, 
and German merchants liegan to exploit the resources of 
the country The (Reimans liocanie at least as prominent 
in the direction of Russian economic affairs as in the direc- 
tion of Russian mihiaiy affairs and of Russian policy 
The rapid progress of the Gvnivdu businc'ss at the cost of 
Great Britain can perhaps best be visualised by the figuies 
of Russia’s foicign trade, which show the following amaz- 
ing changes 


Imports into Russia 


Year. 

FiomGomany. 

F)om ihv Faded 
Kingdom 

T otal I m polls 


Itoubles. 

Jtoufdes 

Foubles 

1870 .. 

130 423,000 

100,880.000 

309,100,000 

1880 . 

274 208 000 

150,48.‘i,000 

022,800,000 

1890 .. 

lU,03.),t)00 

93, 400,000 

410.005.000 

1900 .. 

210.853 000 

127,144,000 

620.375,(»()0 

1905 .. 

240,411,000 

97.410,000 

635.087 090 

1910 . 

449.794,000 

153 847 000 

1,084,440,090 

1913 .. 

642,750,000 

170,352,000 

1,220 474,000 
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Only a very short time ago Great Jhitain held'tfie 
most place as an importer of good.-- into Russia, a lar^, 
part of which went via Germa.ij Her position has 
rapidly been taken by Geimany In lOl.] (Germany sup- 
plied Russia with more than one -half of her foreign 
impoits, and these consisted chiefly of manufactures re* 
quired for the development of the country The goods 
sent from Germany into Russia consisted of iron and steeb 
implements, machinery, tools, nails, constructional 
material, hardware, chemicals and pharmaceutical goods, 
and other manufactures, while England’s exports to 
Russia consisted very lai gely of coal During the last few 
decades Russia had become as d(*peiuient upon Germans 
for the diiection and development of her economic life as 
for the conduct of her poluy and the dneciion of military 
affaii's The Germans had obtained so strong a hold upon 
the Russian Army and Administration, upon the Russian 
Umversities and Russian business, tliat the Itussians found 
it exceedingly difficult to dispense wil li CJci inan assistance. 
Baron Heyking wrote in his book r}obluii6 Confioniing 


During the (ireat War the persecution of the Baltic 
stock of Teutonic descent was going on in face of the fact 
that none of them refused to light i(»f R-u.-sia, that many 
won high distinctions foi valoui on the l>altlclield or died 
foi then country, and that whenever \ lt(\y had a chance to 
do so they served their country with all their power and 
eneigy V\ hatever may have been their worth m the 
past, they have always upheld order, law, and oiganisa- 
tion, and in this respect their services W(‘ic invaluable to 
Russia But as soon as war broke out. a veritable cam- 
paign was started for depriving them oi office, and men 
weie till own out of employment who wi'i o the mainstay 
oi the administration and industrial life of the country, 
foi no oihei reason than that they were ot Baltic origin. . . 
rlie sysiematic disscaiding ot Geneials bcaiing Geiman 
name^ duiing the war was a grave mistake, for these men 
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' were a most reliable, loyal, and efficient element in the 
Russian Army In discarding Fxien of their own nation- 
ality, but of Teutonic origin, holding positions in the army, 
civil administration, and industrial establishmerts, Russia 
did herself ind<. dd a terrible wrong These, men simply 
could not be leplaced Tlicir absence was one of the 
reasons of the quick degeneracy of the Revolution into 
rapine and anarchy 

In the past the German^ and the Russians have co- 
operated for their joint advantage Hie two nations have 
been drawn towaids one anothei by three motives . by their 
mutual hostility to the Roles, by the desire of the Germans 
to exploit the Russian State and the Russian people, and 
by the desire of the Russians to make Uvse of the abilities of 
the Germans The currents of history are not easily re- 
versed Gentury old tendencies of co-operation among 
neighbour nations are not easily destroyed It seems 
highly probable that Russia and Geimany will try once 
more to dominate and to exploit l^oland and perhaps to 
divide the country between themselves, and that the 
Germans will strive again to make use of the good-nature, 
docihty, and submissiveness of the Russian people and of 
the wealth of their huge country 

The creation of a powerful and independent Poland, of 
a great democratic and Roman Catholic IState which 
separates the two non-Catholic States, w^ill set up a strong 
physical barrier between Germany and Russia However, 
the existence of a powerful Poland need not prevent the 
Germans penetrating and permeating Russia and obtain- 
ing once more the direction and control of the govern- 
ment of the country, of its army, of its Administration, of 
its intellectual life, and of all its economic factors The 
Bolsheviks have almost exterminated the intellectual 
leaders of the Russian nation A regenerated Russia will 
find itself almost a leadciiess mob The new Russia will 
therefore more than ever be dependent upon the guidance 
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of able foreigners The situation of Wio new Russia willf; 
resemble that of Russia under Peter the Great, when it, 
emerged from barbarism 

Germany has mercilessly exphnted Russia, and has then 
ruined it. Although the Rusm ins may Jiate Germany and 
may not wish to fall once more under (*(‘jmai influence, 
circumstances may prove too stiong li»i them, and may 
favour the return ol the Germans to power m that great 
country Germany lies nearest at iiand Many Germans 
in Germany speak Russian, and are intimately acquainted 
with Russian society, with Russian predilections and pre- 
judices, and with Russian affairs Very few Americans, 
Englishmen, and Frenchmen, knoA\ the Russian language, 
and still fewer arf^ in touch with the Russian people The 
numerous Gciinan emigrants who have livf‘cl m Russia 
for decades and the Germans of the Baltic provinces will 
be so many ageutvS and interpreters acting in Germany’s 
interest. They may once more supply the connecting- 
link between the two countries A starving man will take 
bread even from his worst enemy li Englishmen, Ameri- 
cans, and Frenchmen, concentrate all their energies upon 
developing their own teiritory and exploiting their re- 
sources, and upon capturing the trade of the world, Russia 
would be forced against her will to ajiply to Germany for 
the material assistance and for the skilled leaders she 
requires. Thus Russia may gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, become once more a German preserve, a 
sphere of German influence, and a Geiman protectorate. 

The latent resources and possibilities of Russia arc prac- 
tically unlimited. It is in the highest interest of Europe 
and of the world that Russia be wealthy, cultured, inde- 
pendent, happy, and strong; that Russia s power and 
Russia’s legions should not fall again under the influence 
of a foieign Power, and be hurled by that Power against 
the peaceful nations of the wprld. Thpvefore, the Govern- 
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^-xaento of tho victorious democracies should devote their ' 
^telligc-nce and energy not only to the setting up of a 
chain of independent States physically separating Kussia 
from Germany, but should by all means in their pover 
promote the economic, intellectual, and a dm mistrative 
regeneration of that country, the fate of which ma\ con- 
ceivably determine the fate of the world. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND FUTl HE OF JAPAN 

The development of the commerce, trade, navigation, 
and industry of a nation depends mainly on two factors: 
on the natural circumstances of the countiy, and on 
the abilities, trndit ions, and ambitions c>f the people in- 
habiting it 

Japan consists of a niimlxT of islands winch have much 
length but little width, and the country is exceedingly 
mountainous 'J’hc consequence is a twofold one* the 
people have to woik exceedingly hard and to live with 
extreme frugality in order to make a living, and they are 
foieed to rely veiy laigely on the sea for communication 
between the different parts of the Empire and for earning 
their daily bread 

As lofty and rugged mountains prevail throughout the 
Empire, only a small proportion of land is suitable for 
tillage Th(' Japanese live chiefly on rice, which yields 
very large harvests, but then the rice crop is notoriously 
unreliable Famines are frequent in those countries where 
rice is the staple food Besides, the absence of plains is 
very unfavourable to the production of meat Conse- 
quently the whole of Japan possesses only 1,342,990 
cattle, or about one- tenth as many as the United King- 
dom. The number of sheep, goats, and pigs kept is quite 
insignificant. 

The Japanese Empire is exceedingly densely inhabited. 
InH 91 7 the population was as follows . 

426 
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111 Japan proper 
In Korea 
In Formosa 
In Sp ’ hahoii 


56.550,348 

16,998,191 

3,650.047 

68 ,? 


Total 


77,266,793 


The population of Japan and of its recently acquired 
territories increases with extraordinary rapiditj The 
inhabitants of Japan proper increased from 49,588,804 in 
1908 to 56,550,348 in 1917 If we allow for the scarcity 
of agricultural land, Japan is by far ^he most densely 
populated country in the worla, n id as the people are 
multiplying with extraordinai y rapidity, it is perfectly 
obvious that the pressure upon the scanty national re- 
sources is becoming rapidly greater , that from year to year 
the difficulty of the people to make a living is gi owing, 
that they are forced, quite as much as the people of the 
United Kingdom, to rely for their existence on the manu- 
facturing industries, on foreign commerce, on trade and 
navigation, and on the fishing industry 

The Japanese have been a commercial, an industrial, 
and a seafaring nation since the earliest time Naturally, 
they are at least as fit for industrial and commercial success 
as are the English people and Americans In addition to 
these qualities they have a quality which is bound to favour 
their industrial and commercial expansion very greatly. 
While the men of the ^Vest strive for economic success 
mainly in order to improve their position, the motive of 
gain is reinforced in the case of the Japanese by their 
patriotism The Japanese merchant, manufacturer, ship- 
owner, clei’k, artisan, or sailor, works with the greatest 
conscientiousness and ambition, not only in order to 
benefit himself, but also in oidcn* to benefit liis country. 
Hence Japanese busine^o men and Japanese workirs will 
readily undertake iinproutable or hazardous work in the 
* belief that the couiitiy is benefited Ihei eby. That motive 
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-is totally missing among the more individualistic people^ ^ 
of the West 

As the tTapanese are compelled to live very largely on 
food impelled from abroad, tli^y mu-t pay for their food 
imports and lor the import ed raw mat erial which they lack 
by means of exports W ith the objcc 1 ol paying for these 
indispensable foieign imports, the Jajiaiu'.^e have striven 
to develop their export trade with llie grc'atest energy. 
Among their agricultural exports that of sdk and silk 
tissues IS particularly important. The rapidity with which 
silk“production has increased in Japan may be seen from 
the fact that it expanded from 3,51 2 905 kwan (a kwan is 
equivalent to 8^ pounds) m 1 908 to 7,52S, 1 7(> kwan in 1 91 7. 
In the short space of a decade Japanese silk-pioduction 
more than doubled The pioduction of tea increased dur- 
ing the same period by 5(^ per cent , and that of most 
agricultural staples expanded likewi^^e very (‘onsidcrably 
Modern industrial success is based upon the employment 
of machinery, and it is largely dependent upon an abundant 
supply ot coal and iron Unfortunatel 5 ^ Japan is exceed- 
ingly poor in both these materials Her stoic of coal is 
very small It comes only to about 8,000,000,000 tons, 
while that of the Fnited Kingdom is about 1 90,000,000,000 
tons The iion ore possessed by Ja})an is supposed to 
contain 28,000,000 tons of metallic iron, while the iron ore 
of the United Kingdom contains no less than 155,000,000 
tons iron in sight with reserves which ai e believed to be 
at least twenty times as large The iron oie reserves of 
Japan are supposed to be exccjcdingly small 

An energetic nation can frequently leplace by some 
means or other the materials it requires, but does not pos- 
sess Coal as a means of power for industrial purposes can 
largely be replaced by electrical energy derived from water- 
falls. Japan is rich in waterfalls which may be harnessed 
Besides, China abounds in both coal and iron ore Hence 
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"jJa3>w may derive the coal and iron she lacks from the 
inexhaustible storf of her continelital neighbour 

Japan has devt loped her natural resources with the 
greatest energy According to the Eighteenth Financial 
and Economic 2 \nnual of Japan, an official publication 
similar to the Statistical Yeai-Book of the United King- 
dom, Japan’s production of coal, copper, lead, pig iron, 
and steel, has increased as follows during the last decade : 


Year, 

[ 

Coal, Copper 

Lead 

1 

Pig-Iro',i 

Steel, 

1908 
1913 
1917 1 

1 

Tons 

14,825,363 : 67,754 886 
21,315,9621110.83.5,408 
26,361,420; 180 063,749 

1 1 

Kin 

4 850 501 
6,294,854 
26,345,308 

Kwan 

[S^ pounds). 
11,201,874 
15,108,682 
32.741,848! 

1 

Kwan 

695.826 

3,660,664 

98,672,466 


These figures show an extraordinary progress During 
the last decade tlie production of coal has nearly doubled, 
that of copper has nearly trebled, that of lead has grown 
more than fivefold, and that of steel considerably more 
than a hundredfold The production of copper, which is 
extremely important in shipbuilding and in the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus, was valued in 1917 at 
£12,000,000, that of lead at £5,500,000, and that of Sbcel 
at £8,250 000 Of couj’se, war prices have swelled these 
figures to some extent 

The table given furnishes figures of production for 1908, 
1913, and 1917 Therefore, it gives a picture of produc- 
tion during the five years preceHiiig the W’ar and during 
the War period It will be noticed that the production of 
coal, copper, loacTT^g-iron, and steel, has increased very 
rapidly during the five years preceding the Great AVar, and 
that the War itself has pro v ed for the Japanese industries 
a most poweiful sUmulub. Between 1913 and 1917 the 
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production of lead incifasod fivefold and that of 
twent;v-five fold 

The Japanese manuL * luring nulu-tnes have expanded;* 
as might ily as have the Japanese unning industries. The' 
progress of the JapaneM" maiiufaeltii Mig industries may 
most briefly and most impitv-^ivety be summarised as 
follows 


Vcur 

Coaf ( \nish nirri j 
i m raf‘f(}n(‘ ' 

1 _ 1 

rafti t’s 

I' ii 

LUcti wal 
fh>ne Powe^h 
Used 


Ti>7lS ' 


1 

1007 

M 2 *,710 

013 202 

32,703 

jyi3 

i <) 1 > (NO I 

o;t» 2.^2 


lOlf) 

'0 12 <. 0.0 

{ 0 ‘ ) .,01 

203 . 3 S 0 


During the last decade coal consumption in the Japanese 
factories has increased Iwo-and-a-half-fold, the number of 
operatives employed has increased by about btl per cent., 
and the number of electri(*al horse powers used has 
increased no less than ninefold Not so long ago Japan 
was known as a country the industrial exports of which 
consisted chiefly of drawing-room knu'k- knacks, cheap 
matting, etc , winch wcio the produce of handicraft Of 
recent years, and especially during the last decade, Japan 
has become a manufacturer of Western productions on a 
very considerable scale, and her methods of production 
have become exceedingly efficient The most complicated 
industrial production is supposed to be the warship and the 
liner Not so very long ago Japan imported even her 
small boats from abroad Recent) v she has launched, 
gigantic Super Dreadnoughts and rapid passenger vessels 
which have won the unstinted admiration of the highest 
English and American experts How Japanese ship- 
building is developing and how Japanese-built ships axe 
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^sfipidly replacing \^'estern“built vessek may be seen from 
the following official figures 


Stem, wu Ii:(»n IJni/r 


I 

Year, 

! 

1 

, limit ui Japan 

B dt Abroad. 

1907 

173 

234 

1909 

225 

248 

1911 

322 

309 

1913 

445 

322 

1916 

519 

^39 


The manufacturing industries are based upon the use of 
raw materials \\ hile certain law materials, such as coal 
and iron, are scarce and comparatively dear in Japan, the 
most important raw raatorial of all, human labour, is ex- 
ceedingly chcai), plentiful, and efficient , and its possession 
makes up, and moie than makes up, for the deficiencies 
mentioned 1lic Fiuancial and Economic Annual of 
Japan enables us to obtain ine following picture of Japan- 
ese labom’ conditions 


Avera(iE Daily VtA(.i:s (Yen; 


I I 


. j 

1907, ' 

1 

1909 

j 

1911 

1913 j 

1916 

Bricklayer , 

Tile-i oofei ' 

0 96 i 

l-Ol 

1 06 

1 09 1 

1*07 

0 87 ' 

0 94 

1-00 

hOo i 

1*02 

Stoue-cuttei i 

0 87 

0-93 

0-94 

1 01 

1 00 

Shipw right 

0 81 1 

0 81 

0 86 

0 93 

0*96 

Pla'»teier 

0 76 

0*82 

0 86 

0-93 

0*80 

Tailor (European 
dress 

0-75 

0*79 

0 85 ; 

0-88 

0 87 

Carpenloi 

0*75 

0*80 

0-83 

0-88 

0-85 

Saw yer 

0*73 

0-78 1 

0*78 

0-85 

0*84 

Paper-liang(‘r 

'*^08 

0*73 i 

0*75 

0*79 

0*80 

Cabinet- milk ci 

0*75 

0-79 

0-84 

O-bO 

Weaver (male) 

0-42 

0*44 

0*43 ' 

0*45 

0 49 

,, (foniahO 

0 24 

0 26 

0-25 

0 28 

0'32i 

Dyer 

1 0-42 

1 0*46 

1 0*54 

0 50 

0-53’ 
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The Japanese yen is equivalent to 2s Ojd. Generafij^," 
the yen is for convenience' sake ti o.i tod as being equivalei^ 
to 2s The wages givei al'ove tl\o hne are the highest 
wages paid in J apan according to the official annual. It 
will be not.i ed that in 1 9] (> only in three' trades the wages 
slightly exceeded 2t> per day These favouied trades 
were the trades of the bricklayer, of the tile-ri^ofer, and of 
the stone-cutter, where great strength and skill is required. 
Even the skilled tailor who makes European clothes earns 
considerably less than 2s per day 

By far the most important manufacturing industry of 
Japan is the textile industry It will be noticed from the 
figures given below the line at the bottom of the table that 
in 1916 the male weaver earned a tiifie less than Is. per 
day, and the female weaver a trifle less than Hd per day. 
We may say that the male workers of Japan earn on an 
average from Is to 2s per day, and tlie female workers 
from 8d to lOd per day Of couise, th(' eight hours’ day 
or the seven hours’ day or the six hours’ day is unknown 
in Japan. Working hours seem to be as a rule from ten 
to twelve per day It stands to reason that efficient 
workers who employ the most modern and most powerful 
machinery and who earn a wage of Is or so per day will 
prove exceedingly successful competitors to the highly 
paid workers of the Western countries 

Wages have gradually been rising in Japan. It will be 
seen from the table that during the decadi' under con- 
sideration wages, roughly speaking, have rist^n about 10 or 
1 5 per cent between 1907 and 1916 However, dliring the 
same period Western wages have risen far more quickly. 
The suggestion has been made by well-meaning idealists 
and by various labour leaders that wages should be made 
uniform throughout the world by means of international 
agreement The mere consideration of the wages custom- 
arily paid in Japan shows the impossibility of carrying out 
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; that proposal The wages paid in the well-remunerated 
We'stern industiies would be equivalent to a (Cabinet 
Minister’s salary in Japan After alb wages stand in some 
.proportion with ^he Jiving conditions of the peo;k A 
Japanese workci who can provide for a few pence a day 
the house room, the food, anJ the clothes to which he is 
accustomed would scaiceJy know what to do with a 
' European wage in Ja])an, exactly as a Japanese worker 
could not exist in an English oi American town on half a 
!.yen a day 

j. The woiLing conditions in the Japanese factories in 
. general may bo gauged fiom the following figures, which 
also arc taken from the official annual, and which refer to 
the exceedingly impoitant cotton indiisti y 


J APA N hSK r<) r I ON I M ) I .> 1 !{ V 



M OiLitHf 

U o}L lutf 
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' AnKiqo 

Tm/. 


lloni s 

I Waqv 

W aqe 


p( ! ; 

/»(•( Day 

1 (Male) 

, {Female) 
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1 en 

1907 

330 

21 

0 41 

, 0*25 

1913 . 

' 320 

10 

0 45 

1 0'20 

1916 . 

3P.» 

20 

0-50 

. 0-32 

1 

In the cotton industry 

two shift ? 

^ of ten 

hours each 

are apparently worked 

Thus, the maximum result is 


obtained from the machinery, which is allowed to rest only 
during a minimum of time, wlien ovei hauling, etc., is 
necessary 

J apan, as has previpusly been staled, is vitally interested 
in developing hfff export trade in order to be abL* to 
import the food she requires and the foreign raw materials 
which she needs Her (Nvpoits have during recent years 
expanded in the following remarkable manner. 
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Japanese ExfMRrs 


Yea) 

Yen. 

1904 

319,260,896 

1909 

613,112.511 

1913 

6,32,460.213 

1914 

591,101 461 

1915 

708,306,997 

1916 

1,127,468,118 

1917 

1.603,005,048 

1918 

J 962,700,258 


Between 1904 and 191,S Japan's exports have doubled. 
Since 1913 they have trebJed in consequence of the War. 
If we take the yen at 2s Japan's exports have increased 
from £32,000,o(K)in J 904 to £1 9(>,(>oo,o00 in 1918 That is 
a marvellous lecord a record whaJi is probably un- 
paralleled in economic history Of course, Japan’s export 
figures have b^^en swelled to some extent by abnoimally 
high prices However, it cannot be doubted that Japan 
has secured an extraordinary progress as an exporter in 
the markets of the world 

Japan, like many exporting countries, such as Germany 
and the United States, has planful ly endeavoured to de- 
velop her export trade towards the nations in the vicinity 
of the homeland I’hc^ bulk of Japanese exports are sent 
to Asia, and particularly to China 'J'hr3 Japanese have 
for many years demanded, and fought for, the open door 
in China, considering that China was the most nalural 
outlet for the Japanese manufactures, and btJieving that 
they need not fear Wcbtein competition m that quarter. 
Some idea of the development of Japanese exports in the 
East may be obtained from the table on following page. 

The development of Japan's export trade in the Ear 
East has been amazing During th^"J/'<^ade of 1904-1913 
her exports to China have trebled, and so have hei exports’ 
to British India Between 1 904 and J 91 7 J apan’s exports ' 
to China have grown sixfold, and those to India more than 
tenfold. During the War Japan has neglected to some 
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extent the Far Eastern market for the European and 
American markets, which were exceedingly profitable; 
owing to the heavy demands made on the neutral 
industries The va^-t development which the Japanese 
industries have oeciired dujing the struggle wnh Defer e 
long, no doubt, affect the commercial po.siti'*ii in the Far 
East, for Japan may be expected to concentrate^ her 
energies once more upon the gigantic markets of Asia 

JaPANL^L r.XPOKI^ (^IN) 

' 1904 1909 1913 ' 1917 

To China . . 167 985,873 89,284 821 ;i84,496,773 384,105,368 
ToHong-Kou^ 128,160 103 21,675 636 1 33,621,978 57,241,924 
To Biitisb India, 1 0,404 954 ; 14,425,973 29,873,414 101,298,440 

i _ I ' _ _ _ _ 

Great Britain is strongly, one might perhaps even say 
vitally, interested in the Asiatic maikcts, and e^pcclally 
in the Indian maiket, which is by far the mo^t important 
market of Lancashire India takes the bulk of British 
cottons. Now, it must be remembered that the cotton 
industry has become the most impoi taut industry ot J apan. 
Japan has become another England in the Far East, pos- 
sessing an overpopulated island, vitally interested in the 
export trade and in shipping, and particularly adapted for 
developing a huge cotton industry The exlraoidniaiy 
development of the Japanese cotton industry may be seen 
from the following figures 


Raw Cotton imported into Japan. 


Yeai 

Yen. 

1904 . 

.. 71,466,844 

1907 

. . . . 114,034,725 

1910 

. . 167,823,603 

1913 

. . 231,480,883 

1918 

. . 515,658,989 
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In 1 91 8 Japan imported raw cotton valued at more than 
£50,000,000 The tiill significance of that fact will be 
clear only if we bear in mind that Japan's cotton indus- 
try is of yesterday In 1877 th(' ilapanesc Government 
ordered experimentally a little cotton machinery in 
England. In 1882 the first joint-stock cotton spinning 
mill was created at Osaka In 1897 Japan exported 
shirting to the value of only 346,030 yen In 1 91 7 Japan’s 
exports of that commodity exceeded 40,000,000 yen. In 
1 891 Japan exported cotton yarn to the value of 7,873 yen. 
In 1917 her yarn exports came to li)S, 139,252 yen 

The United States (-loverninent j)ublished m 1918 a 
Bulletin on Cott on Production and Disti ibution Accord- 
ing to that publication, cotton consumption in 1916-17 
was as follows 

iUile^ 

United Stales . 6,549,000 

United Kiu>;doin . 4,030,000 

India . . . 1,764,000 

Japan . . 1,850,000 

Japan has developed a truly gigantic cotton industry. 
It will be observed that the young cotton industry of Japan 
consumed in 1 916-1 7 more cotton than the ancient cotton 
mdustiy of India, that the ITiited Kingdom consumed 
only a little more than twice as much as the young Island 
Empire Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
England specialises m the finest cottons, while Japan 
specialises at present only in tlie c(ja]ser and cheaper 
makes Howevei , slie is improving in quality as well as in ’ 
quantity, and the time may be near at hand when she will 
become a formidable competitor to^ ^ncashire even in 
those specialities which the Manchester district has 
hith(Tto monopolised During the War Japanese exports 
of cotton manufactures have grown as follows : 
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1913 

1917 


1 

Yfiv, 

' Yen. 

Cotton yarn 

' 70,097,538 

1 108,139,252 

Cotton cr^p(‘ 

- 1,890,186 

4,005,972 

Cotton flannel 

' 11,247,594 

: 10,837,392 

Shirtings and hlioctings 

; 11,198,348 

' 40,177,295 

Cotton toaclotlis 

1,330,5^'3 

7,38C 521 

Cotton twills . 

8,441,592 

26 823,517 

Cotton towels . 

! 2,641,576 

3,009,676 

Cotton liosieiy 

1 8,847,4i8 

16,718,976 


This table shows most interestingly the recent develop- 
ment of the Japanese cotton industry Duiing the War 
Japan’s exports of cotton jam have increased only by 
50 per cent During the same period the exports of her 
finished manufactures have doubled, have trebled, have 
quadrupled Hei' exports of cotton flannels have in- 
creased no les.s than eightfold It is perfectly obvious that 
Japan is developing with the utmost energy the exporta- 
tion of the moie highly finished cotton manufactures in 
which Lanca^hiie has hitherto enjoyed practically a 
monopoly 

It is worth noting whence Japan obtains her raw cotton. 
In I 017 she imported the raw produce from the following 
countries 


Fiom British ludi.i 
From Chin a 
From Fgypt, 

From tJu‘ United States 
From Jill other eountnci' 


Vrti 

201,311, F’O 
30,51)6,300 
10,848,008 
84,085 431 
1,135 213 


Total . 330,976,081 

It will be observed that at prescmt Japan receives tlie 
bulk of her raw cotton fr<>m Biitish India Conceivably 
the time may come when India may wish to manufactuio 
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her own cotton, when Japan ma\' be forced to draw her 
cotton either from the United States, where she has to 
compete with the American and English buyers, or to 
develop cotton-growing either in her possessions or in 
China 

During the War J apan has mightily expanded her export 
trade, not only in respect of cotton manufactures, but in 
respect of other goods as well The following figures 
summarise the development mentioned 

.1\PA\ESE Kxmiir*- 


C’ottoij tissues ahd 

1908 

1 1»13 

1 

1 

1917. 




248.533.467 

and uu*taN 


' ‘U,4r>5,2t'’)S 

171,873,534 

MotaK and maiuilao 
(urPN tlioreol 

3 451, 20S 

3 .384 662 

20,381,289 

MiUdlllKilV 

5.72(1.381 

' 6 448 016 

1 

117,744,871 


It will be noticed that between 19os and 1913 Japan’s 
exports of cotton tissues and yarns have roughly trebled, 
while her exports of ores and metals, of metal manufactures 
and machinery, were practically stationaiy During the 
War, Japan’s exports of cotton manufactures have a little 
more than doubled, but her exports of ores and metals 
have increased nearly sixfold, those of metal manufactures 
more than eightfold, while her exports of machinciw have 
increased very nearly twentjdold That development can 
only be called prodigious Before the War Japan was a, 
large importer of machinery Hhe bids fair to compete 
seriously in the future not only wi^Ji Manchester and the 
surrounding towns, but even with Rhettidd and Glasgow. 
That IS perfectly obvious from the figures given 

The War has given a mighty stimulus not only to the 
Japanese manufacturing industries and export trade; but 
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also to the Japanese shipping .ndustry. The extra- 
ordinary and almost incredible development which the 
Japanese shipping trade has taken duriiig t he great struggle 
may be seer from the following table • 

oi Goon^ rAPoimr jkom Japan (YjbN) 


1904 1909 1913. i 1917 


Jjj Japanese 
stcainei ^ 

In Britivsh 

feteaniei.s . . 

In o t 1 j (M 
stoamei s 

Total . . '31 0,4(i3,76< ,409,187 044 0)25,817 628, 1,189 431,241 


! 18,3(i4.1Si;i85 311, i.>4;3i/, 270.068' l.-’0V,638.830 

I I 

il5.>.001, 6251100.760 4371163 040.707' 133,843.029 

I , , I 

1 1 43, 1 57,05 4j 1 1 4, 107,<>53' 145.305.953, 147,949,385 


In 1904 one-half of Japan's exports was earned in 
British steamers, and only one-seventeenth of Japan's 
. exports was carried in J apaiiese steamers In 1 909 British 
.steamers carried onl}^ one-fourth of Japan's exports, and 
Japanese steamers carried one-half of these exports In 
1913, the year preceding the War, England’s share in the 
Japanese export trade was still one-fourth, as in 1 909 and 
Japan’s share was still approximately one-half In 1917 
nearly nine-tenths of .lapan’s exports were carried in 
Japanese wstcamers, and the insignificant remainder was 
shared fairly equally between British and other steamers 
The War gave to the Jajianese merchant marine virtually 
a monopoly in the Japanese trade 
'The Japanese have managed their merchant marine 
with consummate skill »9'^d wisdom, and with wonderful 
energy. InsteadK/t 'distributing their war earnings in the 
form of dividends, the Japanese have invested their profits 
partly m new tonnage, pattly have they used them for 
creating a vast reserve fund Between 1908 and 1917 the 
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gross tonuago of the Japanese shipping companies has!' 
increased from 504,179 tons to 1 I27,4S;) tons, or has 
doubled During the same pcnod net eainings have . 
increased from 3,847,1 39 yen to 143.1 43 U73 yen, or have 
gi’own about fortyfold J apanese ^lli])pillg dividends have 
increased during the period und(‘r roiisideration from 
4,210,300 yen to 72,004,643 j^en wJule the reserve fund 
of the shipping companies has luci eased from 22,019,382 
yen to 126 ,(j 16,590 yen In 1917 the Japanese shipping 
company possessed a reserve fund exceeding £12,000.000, 
The bulk of their war earnings was put to reserve, and that 
gigantic reserve will no doubt come into play during the 
peace 

Japan has a number of very great advantages in th^ 
shipping trade, and especially in the shipping trade of the 
Far East Owing to the lowness of wages paid in the. 
Japanese yards, Japanese shipping is far cheaper than 
European shipping Moi cover, the Japanest^ ships can 
be handled far more cheaply than European ships, because 
sailors' wages are exceedingly low Lastly, Japanese 
shipowners enjoy Goveinraent support and tht^y are will- 
ing to work with little profit even at no profit, if they can 
theri‘Ly increase the sliongth of tlieii shipping and the 
pieslige of then coiintiy The competition of Japanese 
shipping will prove as successful as tlapanesc' (ompetition 
has proved in the cotton tiadc 1'lie I'lnal lleport of the 
Departmental (Committee of the Doard oi Trade on the 
Shipping and f^hipbuilding fndnstiies after tJu War stated: 

In the Eastern ti <ides (including the Indian coastal 
trade) the heavy sub.^idie^ paid by the Ja})ane^-«e Govern- 
ment to the Japanese lines havc'iTrrtdig;cd the competition 
of the latter very foi midable The preseAt withdrawal of 
British ships from tlu Easton a large scale must inevitably 
render Japanese competition a factor of serious conse- 
((uence after the , important trades lietween foreign 
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; countries, such as that between the XJ’nted States and the 
Far East, whence almo^-^t all British ^hips have been with- 
drawn, may be captured entirely by the Japanese Ft 
- must be recognised that the competition of American, 
Japanese, and neutral flags in all the trades of ^he world 
will be much accentuated aftci the W ar 

We wish to draw special a^^tention to the position of 
Japanese shipping It appears to us that geographical and 
vOConomic conditions favoui a formidable expansion of 
, Japanese sea-power throughout the Pacific and the East, 
and we think that developments in tins part of the world 
^ should be watched by H M Governm^^nt in ih^ years 
following the conclusion of peace 

The industrial, commercial, and slopping activity of 
Japan has only begun Japan is a ])oor island (*ountry, 
and on the narrow teiTitoiy of the Jajianese dwell in^aily 
^ ,60,000,000 peoj)le who are animated by the desire to en 
h.ance the glory, power, and wealth of their countiy, and 
; who are driven by in'ces^ity to make a living by developing 
their manufactuung mdustnes, toieign trade, and mer- 
chant marine to the utmost It cannot be doubted that 
, the Japanese aic d(‘stincd to be tlu' English of the Far 
‘' East Jndustiialh ami comiueieially they arc bound to 
take England > place m the (*ountlie-^ near at hand Of 
course, the JapancM' have a particular advantage over 
England and all Western nation^- in the gig^niiic 
Chinese maiket Kacially tl»e rJapanesc are totally dif- 
ferent from tlie tdiincM', but they can understand the 
Chinese more easily than Europeans because they also are 
Easterncj'b, and, befoj e all, because they can tasily learn 
the Chinese language They find it, therefore, compara- 
tively easy to make tbc^tmelves understood in that gigan- 
tic country. 12.«.sides, they arc near at hand, while the 
Europeans and Americans are fai away Last, but not 
least, the J apanese have a*, ijuired a great prestige m China. 
For all these reasons the Chinese markets are iikely to fall 
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more or less completely under Japanese control. Th6 
only question is whether the Japanese will completely 
dominate the Chinese markets within a decade or within 
two or three decades 

British and American labour demands high wages, wages 
the payment ot which makes fre^e ( ompetition impossible 
with Japanese labour It is as unlikely that Japan will 
adopt Western wages as that England and the United 
States will adopt Japanese wages In view of the fact 
that Japan is alile to compete with machinery and organi- 
sation as perfect as European and American machinery 
and organisation by means of labour which is paid only a 
tithe of British and American wages, it seems only natural 
that British and American laboui should wish to reserve 
the national markets to domestic industry Japan, after 
having completed the economic conquest of China, may 
begin and complete the economic conquest of J udia. That 
would be Lancashire's nun, for the bulk of Lancashire’s 
manufactures are sold in that country 1 1 is only reason- 
able that J apaii strives to dominate with her manufactures 
the Chinese rnaiket but it is equally reasonable that the 
Indian inaiket sJiould be reserved to tlie inhalutants of the 
Enipii e (^hina should be large enough foi the Japanese. ' 
Besides, they would no doubt not desire to bring about 
Laneadnre s rum Thei e is room enough in the Far East 
for all comers, but their sjihcrcs of economic «i^ivity should 
he marked out in time, so as to avriid unnS*^ssary and 
regrettable misunderstandings 



CHAPTER XVIIl 

THE BRITISH COAL PROBLEM AND THE SANKEY 
REPORT 

In the present era, the industrial era, when a single artisan 
can do the work of a laige number of workers with the 
help of powerful machineiy, the piosperity and progress of 
nations depend on the use of an abundance of cheap power. 
Hitherto power for driving machinery has been chiefly 
generated from coal. In future it may be generated 
chiefly from waterfalls 

The United Kingdom, the United States, and Geimany, 
became the richest, the most industrial, the most pro- 
giessive, and the most powerful nations chiefly because 
Providence had given them a superabundance of power 
in the shape of plentiful and cheap coal The economic 
predominance of these three States is due to coal In 1 91 3 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany 
combined produced 80 per cent of the world’s coal India 
and the British Dominions produced an adaitional 5 per 
cent All the l emaining nations combined produced only 
15 per cent 

Before the advent of the steam-engine England’s 
population was almost stationary In 1801 England 
and Wales had 8,87,9^0 inhabitants, and France had 
27,500,000 iiytabitants Owing to her wealth in coal, 
England's industries have since then developed so mightily 
that the population of England and Wales has increased 
more than fourfold since 1801. France’s relative stagna- 
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tion in jjjpulatiori is no doubt largely due to the stagna- 
tion of her industries, and liei iiKliisirial stagnation is 
probably chiefl}^ due to the la(;t that slie has little 
and that her coal is very expensive, because it occurs in 
thin and ii regular layers which are very diflicult to work. 
As coal means power, the material inogi ess and economic 
jio.dtion of modern nations can be mc'a^ured by their coal- 
production Since 1865 the production of coal and 
lignite of the three gieat mdustual States has increased as 
follows 


Yiui I I II lied States 


1860 24,7<.l0,000 

1880 66,830,000 

1895 177.590,000 

19i:! 504,520,000 


del HI Cl III/ 


['lilted Kingdom. 


2S,330.0(-0 

5O.12(t,0(M) 

103.960.000 

273.050.000 


99,760,000 

149.380.000 

193.350.000 

287.410.000 


In 1805 the United Kingdom produced about twice as 
much coal as the United States and Germany combined. 
At that time England absolutely dominated the industries 
of the world, owing to her supremacy in coal Since then 
industrial supiemacy lias gone to the [hnted States In 
1 013 the United States alone produced twice as much coal 
aN the United Kingdom, while (Jeiniany had approached 
the United Kingdom in coal production and in industrial 
power and in wealth as well 

The progress of industrial nations depends upon power, 
upon coal Since 1 8()5 15ritish coal- production has grown 
threefold, German coal-production tenfold, and American 
coal-production twentyfold 1Tie'*^ast ^iji’ogress of the 
United States in population and wealth is largely due to 
her vast supply of clieap coal, for two llnrd^ of the income 
of the United Slates is derived from the manufacturing 
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indttstries. and only one-third from agriculture, mining, 
forestry, and fishing combined 

The United Kingdom became the chief seat of the manu- 
facturing industries and the greatest centre of the world’s 
shipping trade p< incipally becau'^e it dominated Lue world 
in coal In 1 845 Great Britain produced two-thirds of the 
world’s coal In KSOf) she «^till yiroduced one-half of the 
world’s coal In 1913 '■he produced only one-fourth of 
the world’s coal The jiositbm of the count] y is becoming 
precarious 

Great Britain lives chiefly by uidustry and trade As 
her natural resources are only small, her export irade and 
her shipping trade are of the veiy greatest importance to 
the people, for the imported food and raw material must 
be paid for with exports or with services It is obvious 
that the British manufacturing indiistT les and the shipping 
industry can subsist only as long as they are able to com- 
pete successfully with their foreign i ivals, and their ability 
to compete with the powerful foreign industries depends 
largely on the price of roal 

Jii the pursuit of the manufac turing lndu^tlies, com- 
merce, and shipping, (b*eat Ih'iiain labours under very 
serious disadvantages She must import from oversea 
about half of her food and the bulk of hei raw materials, 
except coal Her iron ore is poor in quality, and tl.cre- 
fore unecoFiomic in use 'I'lic possession of cheap coal is 
her only great advantage If that advantage should be 
destroyed, her industries would decline and decay, and 
her population stagnate and dwindle Economically and 
politically as well slie would sink to the rank of a third- 
rate Power 

^The prospeigii, of England's shipiiiiig also depends upon 
cheap coal The coal bill is an exceedingly important 
item in the cost of nr ning ships Moreover, ocean 
freights can be cheap only if the ships travel loaded botn 
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ways. England receives vast quantities of food and raw 
mate^’ial, and the ships bringing these frequently leave 
laden vith coal, for England’s manufactiu’ed exports are 
of littlt^ bulk If the British coal exports should be de- 
stroyed if cheaper American coal ‘^hould replace British 
coal in the markets of the world, tlu* freights to and from 
Great Britain would rise, and with them would increase 
the cost of the imported food and i*aw material, to the 
great harm of the manufacturing industries and of the 
people 

Although the United Kingdom possesses an abundance 
of coal, the best layers are rapidly becoming exhausted* 
From year to year she has to rely upon deeper and upon 
thinner seams, which are more expensive to work. In 
coal-getting Great Britain suffers from the disadvantage 
that other States possess a more plentiful supply of thick 
seams near the surface, and that her competitors, especi- 
ally the United States and Germany, have an abundance 
of cheap timber suitable for pit-props 

The United States, France, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Japan, and many other countries, have an abundance of 
waterfalls which may be made to furnish cheap electric 
power. The United Kingdom has practically no water- 
falls Her coal is her only great resource Coal is there- 
fore the basis of her industrial prosperitj^^ For Great 
Britain coal is the key industry of key industries. It 
follows that England’s position in the world depends upon 
cheap and plentiful coal Coal is the foundation of her 
economic fabric, of her social fabric, of her financial 
strength, of her military and naval power, of her great- 
ness, of her future The future ,qf-the British Empire, as 
that of Great Britain, depends upon British coal 

The bulk of the coal raised is used in industry and com- 
merce Only a small portion is employed for domestic 
purpose- According to the Final Report of the Coal 
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Conservation Committee (Cd. 9084), the home consump- 
tion of coal was as follow'< in 1913 


Bailway» . . 

Coasting steamers (}>unkers) . . 

Factories 

Mines 

Iron and steel iiidustiie^ 

Othei metalb and mineialis 
Brick- work'-', pot tenes,i;la^‘' woiks ‘ind 
chemical work 
CTaK.wolk‘^ 

Domestic 


Tons, 

16,000,000 

2.500.000 
60,000,000 
20,500,000 

31.000. 00d 

1.250.000 

5,75^000 

18.000. 000 
35,000,000 


Total (MIT) 189,000,000 


111 191 3 the U lilted Kingdom produced, according to the 
Report mentioned, 287,430.473 tons of coal It will be 
noticed that only about one-eighth of the coal raised was 
used for domestic purposes and even part of that was 
probably used iudustnall;, in &mall bakeiies, laundries, 
etc. About four tons of coal are needed to produce one 
ton of steel The cotton industry uses about 10,000,000 
tons of coal pei year and the building trade about 
8,000,000 tons per year Deai coal is not so dangerous 
because it affects the private consumer as because it 
hampers industrial production all round Dear coal means 
dear freights by land and sea, dear raw materials, dear 
electricity, dear gas, dear iron dear cotton goods, dear 
houses, dear bread 

The country's prosperity and strength and the future 
of the Empire depend upon cheap and plentiful British 
coal. If we cannot have a plentiful supply of cheap coal. 

is quite q^cless discussing the future development of 
industry and trade and planning great housing and land 
settlement schemes and other schemes of social ameliora- 
tion; for dear and scai ce coal means poverty and disaster 
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/ to aU, including the eoal-minors The effect of perma- 
nently deai and ^(aret‘ coal would he as fatal to the people 
as would be a lost wai’ KSearce and dear coal would be a 
terrible handicap It would inevitably lead t o the strangu- 
lation of the industries, to widesjaead unemployment, 
ruin, and revolution 

The United States have twenty tiiiKs as much coal as 
the United Kingdom (fermany within iu‘i* frontiers of 
1914 had more than twice as much coal as the United 
Kingdom A Germany possessing cheap and abundant 
coal might turn her defeat into victory over a Great 
Britain which suffers from scarc(‘ and di^ai coal (ilreat 
Britain, having no alternative souice of power, depends 
for her existence as much upon cheap and plentiful coal as 
a man depends for his life upon an ade({uale suj)ply of air 
To the United Kingdom coal is life 

Formerly coal was cheaper and moie j>]cntiful in Great 
Britain than elsewhere Lately coal ha^ bectome scarcer 
and dearer in this country than iii '‘.omc competing 
countries The reason foi this is obvious The price of 
coal, as of most commodities, dciiends chiefly upon the 
cost of labour According to the official ( )oal Tables, the 
prices of coal have changed as follows between 1880 and 
1912 in 11k‘ United Stales and the I'nited Kingdom 
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It Kcems at first sight incxplioahk that coal should be 
cheaper in the Unitc'd St.ite^ iJian in the ^'nitod Kingdom, 
although Aijieiicaii \vage> tire considerably higher than 
British wages The icason ot this apparent contradiction 
may be found m th(^ following figures, which are taken 
from the (%jal Tables published by the Boai d of Trade* 

Coal rKODrciD i>lu An\l\i rcii Tckson Emim^oyki) 
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The two columns give an extraordinaiy contiast In 
the United States pjoduction ])er man has increased 
steadily and enormously pai i pa.ssn with the improv unent 
in mechanical outfit but during the same period produc- 
tion per man in the Ibuted Kingdom has steadily declined 
notwithstanding thc‘ introduction of improved machinery 
for eoal-getting The lesult is that an Anuncan mine- 
worker produces nearly thrive times as much (exactly two 
and two-thirds as machlas a British mine- worker, that 
•^ne Americiyn does almost as much woi k as three ‘English- 
men The waste of labour involved m low production per 
man makes British eor^ more expensive than American 
coal notwithstanding lower British wages 
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British coal has steadily become dearer than American 
coal. If the diiferencfi to England's disadvantage should 
continue increasing, the Amorjean> will captui e, first the 
British cofifl export trade and then the British shipping 
trade and the British manufacturing industries That is 
absolutely inevitable The ( -oal Conservation Committee 
recognised the extreme seriousness of the position caused 
by the underproduction per miner in Great Britain After 
dwelling upon the increase of production per man in 
America, and the continued decrease of production per 
man in the United Kingdom, it stated 

Various reasons may be advanced to explain the de- 
crease, but none of them can be legarded as adequate. 
The matter calls for the most complete iiivestigaiion on the 
part of employers and the representatives of labour, as the 
future prosperity of the industry itself and of the industrial 
position of the country generally depends very largely 
upon a solution of the problem being found 

Where there is any unnecessary restriction of output, 
this should be removed, and if such restriction is in any 
degree due to a feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
workmen, and a belief that if they put forth a special effort 
to increase production they will suffer a reduction in their 
wages rates, a strong effort should be made to remove any 
justification which may exist foi such a liclicf 

The inteiests of the employer and his workmen appear 
to be identical in this important matte*r, and the fullest 
co-operation between them is requiied lor the attainment 
of this end It is only by increased pioduclion per head 
of the persons employed that our trade position can be 
maintained and that improved conditions of employment 
can be secured, and this ought to be recognised by work- 
men as well as bj^ employers 

The decrease in British coal-productioi\ per man ifl^ 
apparently due not so much to natural conditions in the 
mines or to the action of the mine-owners as to the action 
of the minei s Under the sliding scale arrangement miner’s 
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wagefe rise with every rise of coal price"^ and fall with every 
fall of coal prices Consequently the minei* is personally 
and pecuniarily interested in bringing about high coal 
prices by means of underproduction, by creating an arti- 
ficial scarcity The coal-owners find it ^fficult to increase 
production because, as the law stands, miners on strike 
cannot be replaced by outside labour Legislation has 
made the miner the predominant partner in the mining 
business. It has given him every inducement to raise coal 
prices to the utmost by reducing output, and has given 
him security of employment, has given him a monopoly of 
work in the mine in which he is occupied The miner, 
having been made the predominant partner in the coal- 
mining industry, is making use of the monopoly by which 
he has become all-powerful owing to the absolute depend- 
ence of the country upon coal 

In March, 1919, the Committee of investigation which 
had been appointed by the Government, and which was 
presided over by Mr Justice 8ankey, published its pre- 
liminary report and recommendations If Mr Justice 
Sankey's Report on the Coal Problem was merely designed 
to tide England over the coal difficulty and to patch 
temporarily the differences which had arisen in the coal 
trade with regard to wages and hours of labour, the recom- 
mendations contained in it were of value If, on the other 
hand, the Report was written with a view to base upon it a 
permanent settlement, it can onlj" be described as a great, 
disaster. 

According to the estimates given, the miners will under 
the proposed settlement receive per annum in additional 
payments a sum 000,000, which may 

"increase to sbout £ 100 , 000,000 if the projected seven 
tours" working day should before long be reduced to a 
six hours’ working day This increase in wages and in the 
price of coal would be a comparatively trifling matter if it 
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involved only the spo»idi?ig of nioiu'v After all, peopte> 
live, not by money, but In , and on, i^oods which are pro» 
duced foj use and coijsuni;»tioi3 'The most disastrous 
aspect of the Rankoy Report is that it not oiilj’ involves 
a vast extra expenditui’e at a time udien economy is most 
urgently needed, but that in addition it is bound to bring 
about a reduced production of coal at *i time M''hen vastly 
increarsed production is urgently needl'd 

The Rankey Report stated 

The Seven Hours’ Act will mean that the men are under- 
ground. taking the average, seven hours and thirty-nme 
minutes, and relying upon the valuable and weighty advice 
of Sir Ricbaid Redmayne the rihic'f Inspect oi of Mines, 
the 'estimated decrease in output will tie a little under 10 
per cent per annum 

Of course, the estimated decrease in coal-producticm by 
the shortening of hours might conceivably be balanced by 
more efficient production, a better attendance of miners, 
etc On this point the Sankey Report stated 

If the 10 ])er cent estimated reduction of output can be 
decreased, and if the output of the first year of the War — 
namely, 1014 — 200 C)00,0()0 tons, can be maintained, the 
difficulty of finding the money will b(^ greatly minimised* 

This paragraph is a most extraordinary one Wo live 
in a progressive wc'rld in winch the consumption of coal 
has rapidly^ been iiici easing, and will continue increasing 
for decades Yet the Rankey Ri'poit expresses with 
extraordinary shoi t-sjghtedness the somewhat vague and 
possibly d('C(‘])tive hope that British coai-jiroduction may 
remain stagnant at a time when emnh pi oduction of compel^ 
ing nations is likely to increase by leaps and*bounds. 

Coal is the very life-blood of industrial nations. We 
live in a competitive world The importance of coal and 
the relative position which Great Britain occupies in the 
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, ' mdiistrial world, especially when compared with the United 
States and Germany, was exceedingh well expressed in 
the Report to the Bituminous Coal Trade Association on 
the Present and Put are of the Bituminous Cot* Trade 
which was written by Mr Henry R Fleming, the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Bituminous Coal Trade Association 
of America, and published in 1908 In that intere sting, 
important document we read 

The growth of the coal industry represents the growth 
of the civilising influence of industiial progress, which is, 

, in itself, the actual foundation or o\t civilisation Coal 
i^ the base upon which all manufacturing industries rest 
Stop the production of coal, and the business of the world 
, stops. It is the most important of the mineral products 
of the earth, and differs from all others in that it can be 
used for only one purpose — the production of energy 

. As approxi matel y only one-eighth of the coal produced in 
. thelTiuted Kingdom is used for domesticpurposes.it is clear 
that the artificial searcitv and dearness of coal which the 
miners seem likely to create will have the most disastrous 
effect upon British industry, shipping, and commerce. 
Besides, the precedent of enforcing increased pay for de- 
creased output set by tlie miners may be adopted by other 
trades, with the result that England may have increased 
wages and decreased production all round. Prosperity 
cannot possibly be created by increasing wages and de- 
creasing production, for mens prosperity is created, not 
by the possession of paper money or of coin, but by an 
ample consumption of food, clothes, etc Of course, 
decreased production and increased consumption cannot 
possibly go together. Besides, the precedent created by 
•"tBrbitrarily reducing the income of the mine-owners, by 
^ confiscating part of their properly, may before long be 
exploited by the profession il creators of unrest with regard 
to manufactiuci’s, merchants, bankers, shipowners, etc, 

30 
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For all we know, the Raiikey Report may prove the open- ^ 
ing of a very dark chaj)tcr, noi only in British industrial* 
history, but in British social hisio:^ a> well 

The position of Great ih itain in the iiidiislrial world and 
her induct rml futuie depend r>bvjously to a very large 
extent on an ample supply of chenj) coal, which is the 
motive force of practically all machiiiery on land and sea; 
W ith regard to the past development and future position 
of Great Britain and of the other princi])al manufacturing 
nations, Mr Fleming gave in his excellent report the 
following retrospective summary and forecast of the future : 
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1910 

433,300,()Ofi 

24 7 800,000 

1920 

685,400,000 

282 600,000 
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954,800,000 

318,200,000 

1940 

1,215,700,000 

354,800,000 

1930 

1,456,000,000 

392,400,000 
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3()0,500,000 
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1. 093.000. 000 
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In 1870 (Jreat Britain produced more tljaii half of thtf- 
world’s coal, and therefore possessed more than half of the 
world’s motive power In 1900 she possessed less than 
one-third, and the United States had gone ahead of the 
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:t7mted Kingdom. In 1913 the United States produced 
twice as much coal as Great Br'taiii and Germany had 
drawn nearly level with England, although Germany’s 
position in coal-pioductioii had been lelatively Mi^igiiifi- 
cant a few decade^' ago 'I’Jmt} yeais aie little in the life 
of a nation By 19.‘)0 th(‘ Tnited Slaters will, according 
to the very careful and conservative estimate '»f ^Mr 
Fleming, produce four times as mucli coat as the United 
Kingdom, and Germany will produce 150 ()()() 000 tons 
more than England Of couise, Mr Fbmiing’s estimate 
was made before the possibihty of > lie legal introduction 
of an eight houis' da^. followed by a seven houis' day and 
six hours' day for Biitish mineis was seriously thought of. 
If the extraordinary shortening of the houis of labour and 
of output per man in British mines should not be followed 
by a similai reduction of output pei man in (ieimany and 
the United States, Mi Fleming's forecast for the future 
may be completely falsified By 1950 Germany, within 
the limits of 1914, may jnoduee twice as much coal and 
the United States live or six limes as much coal as the 
United Kingdom 1 f that should happen, the result would, 
of course, be that Gi eat Britain would become another 
Belgium, that, from the industrial point of view she would 
cease to be a Great J^oA^er, and her reduction to a second- 
rate Power as an industrial country would inevitably b(» 
followed by her sinking to a second-rate Power position 
from the political, military, and naval points of vjcw as 
well 'J'he British Empire would be in danger, for a second- 
rate J^ower cannot possibly retain the greatest Empire in 
the world, nor can it hope to dominate its communications 
by sea . 

Tin commenting upon the figures of past production of 
^ the principal coal-producing and industrial nations and 
. upon their probable fuluie output, Mr. Fleming signifi- 
oantly wrote . 
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At prcsoiit tho groater part of the for(agn dema^id (for 
coal) H supplied fiom Cireal Britain, but liie coal resourced 
of that country are being steadily and rapidly depleted; 
and its ability to meet the inerea'-ing foreign demand being 
reduced which would mean either imports into 
Great Britain to make up the deficit, oi that country's 
inability to supply toieign reciuirc'inenls In either case 
the United States or C^Iei inan\ aie t he only other countries 
in a positKui to produce a suiplus 

Already there arc'- marked indications of the entrance of 
the United States into the foreign export business on a 
large scale W henever any labour or otluT causes 

disturb British mine conditions tlic're is a lush of inquiries 
from torc'ign Iniyers to Ameiican pioduceis, and w^hile the , 
actual orcieis and shipments have not yci reached any 
coiisid(jra})le tonnage, the wedge has (‘iitcied, entered to 
stay, and is giaclually toicing tlic' opening wider . . 
W^hether w'c w'ant it or not, the fou'ign demand for our , 
coal wall come, and wnll inerease steadily and surely. 

Tiu'se woids weie wiitten and ])ul)i]sh(*fl in 1908, before 
the legal (‘^talfiishment ot an c'lghl houis day, ol a seven 
hours’ day, and ol a six hums' day, in British mines was 
seriously thought of But already then it was clear to 
Ameiiean experts lliat the U ’ tes oi Germany, or 
both, would t<tke Gieat Brit cause they pos- 
sess not only a laigei stoic* mted King- 
dom but also because tJ at am thicker 

seams, which can thcrcfoic i more cheaply 

be ex])loiled If to the lud a smaller store 

of coal and ot thmncir lay d uccairriiig at a 

gieatei depth should be a ^ » lal handicap of a 

legally enforced sevc*n hoi ;vhich may be followed 

by a legal six hours' cia ji miners, the position will 
become absolutely disastrous tor the British industries 
and for British prosperity. ^ 

The question arises, of course, wliether the seven hours’ 
day, or the six hours’ day, represents the final limit of the 
miners' demands, or whether we shall hear iiresently ‘ 
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demand;^ for a five hours' day aiul a four hcnirs' day, and 
still further inoi-eased \v,ii»cs Fui'lherruorc* tin* <|U(‘slion 
must be con•^ld(‘red wludlu*! ledueed hours and increased 
wages will lead t(» an inci eased v)utput p(‘i man per hour, 
either by greafer exertion on the pail of the miners or by 
the inlroduelion of labour-' iMiig inaehiiuny While the 
yearly or d.aily oulpul per miner Ira- rajridly incr« ased in 
the Lbiited States in the British Dominions, in (leimany, 
and in many <dh( i count ri(‘v British outjiui. ])cr miner lias 
steadily (Iv crea-cd rnfortunat(‘ly Ih- lb it «sii miner is, 
under tin* sliding m ah* ai rangt'iiKM* a ireni^ticiaiy ot high 
coal prices 'Vhn higher coal pjiecs soar, the larger are 
his wages, and he L nows enough of political economy to be 
aware that coal caii be made (h\ar by making it scarce. 
Couseijuently it is to be f(‘ared that he may continue Ins 
old policy of kcejiing the outjuit low. 

In former dec ades British coal was considei’ai>l\ cheaper 
^than American coal During the yexars ])receding tlie War 
Dritish coal had become 5< ) per cent deal er than American 
coal, because of tlie low ])roduction per miner in Great 
Britain J u 1919 British coal \vas about twice as dear as 
American. In the futuic the difference in favoui of 
America ma;^ be still greater If, as appeals likely, a 
reduction ot boms and increase of })ay will be successfully 
demanded by the British railway and transport A\ '>ikers 
as well, freiglits also will ho increased The time may 
therefore be near at hand when the United Kingdom will 
no longer lx* aide to exjiort coal, foi there is, ot course*, a 
limit to the expoi t bounties Avhich the Bi itish Ciovernment 
can pay. The time may be near at hand when America 
will be abl(^ not to Jlake England's place as a coal 
exporter to.neidral countries, but when she will ^ up])ly 
the British Islands as well with part of the necessary fuel 
at those high prices wluv h the exactions ot tlie niin(*i s(‘ein 
likely to establish. 
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The miners have based their demands for shorter bouna, 
and higher wages on the miserable conditions under which 
they are living, on the inadequacy ot their lioiises, etc. Of 
course, the miners’ living conditions should be made as 
comfortable and pleasant as is ])ossible The miner’s lot 
is no doubt a hard one. However, it is untrue that his lot 
is harder than that of other woikers If the miner’s life 
were indeed a life of misery, the innitus would abandon 
their trade fpr other trades, and Avoihers engaged in more 
pleasant callings would shun the miiu's This is not the 
case It is elctremely rare to find mineis abandoning their 
mines for more pleasant occujiatioiis On the other hand, 
hundreds of thousands of clerks, agricultural Labourers, 
and other workers, have gone during the last few years into 
the eoal-mines The mo\cment of the outside workers 
towards the mines and the absence of a movement of the 
mine- workers away from the inine^ shows that raining is 
an exceedingly attractive occupation tioth to the mine-* 
workers themselves and to outsiders. 

It seems vain to hope that the effect of the policy pur* 
sued by the British miners and their supporters will be 
counterbalanced by similar demands for shorter hours, 
decreased production, and higher pay in Germany and 
the United States In Germany the policy of reducing 
output has in the past been little practised by the workers, 
and m the United States it is almost nnkno\ni Besides, 
the American coal-fields are so gigantic- -thou* area is four 
times as large as that of the whole of the United Kingdom 
— that a combination of the miners f^")! the purpose of 
artificially restricting output would bo very difficult to 
create, l^ast, but not least, the mine-workers in the 
United States are chiefly immigrants from Sunth-Eastem 
Europe and from other countries, aie men who speak 
different languages who loccive a pay fai higlier than 
they ever dreamt of in their old homes, and who therefore 
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cannot ba easily converted into a veil- disciplined and 
homogeneous industrial army similar to that which is 
commanded by Mr. Smillie The American manuiacturers 
and the American nation seem absolutely detei mined to 
have cheap coal Hence the American Government has in 
,the past destroyed every attompt at making coal artifici- 
ally scarce and dear They will probably continue the 
policy of cheapness and plenty with legard to coal. The 
result of cheap and plentiful coal in America, and possibly 
in Germany as well, and of scarce and dear coal in the 
United Kingdom, would undoubted y prove disastrous to 
the British industries and the British people It is to be 
hoped that the disastrous effect of creating an artificial 
scarcity of coal, which may, and probably will, be followed 
by attempts to create an artificial scarcity in other in- 
dustries as well, vill prove even to the blindest the disas- 
trous folly of trying to create universal prospentyby 
creating a universal scarcity 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF I’HL BRITISH RAILWAYS, 
WATERWAYS, AND ROADS 

The greatness and wealth of the Roman Empire was based 
upon its magnificent system of roads The wealth and 
power of modern States is based upon their railroads The 
marvellous progress of the United States is chiefly due to 
the magnificent railways of the country, for its vast 
resources could not have been developed wiihout their 
help. The British Empire is more than four times as large 
in area as the United States Yet the railway mileage of 
the Empire is only half as great as that of the United 
States In 1913 the two great Anglo-Saxon countries 
compared as follows : 

Britisli Empire . 134,131 miles of lailway. 

United States . .. 251,984 ,, ,, 

England was the pioneer in railroading, but she occupies 
no longer the foremost position in the railw'ay world She 
has fallen behindhand not only in the development of 
railways in the far-flung Empire, but even in the home- 
land. The great characteristic of the British home rail- 
ways is their backwardness and their inefficiency. While 
the railways of other countries have rapidly advanced, 
the British railways, broadly speaking, have stood still, 
especially in that most important branch of railroading, 
the handling of freight The progress of the British rail- 
ways has taken chiefly the direction of improving the 

460 
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relatively little important passenger service The freight 
service is still carried on by means of toy trains and toy 
trucks over toy bridges and through toy tunnels, up and 
down steep gradients and round narrow curves, as was 
done in the dark and early days of railroading 

It is no exaggeration to nf^y that, as regards freights, 
Great Britain has the most costly and ^he most inefficient 
, railway service in the world On British railways toy 
trucks, designed to carry 4, 5, 6, or 8 tons of goods, are 
Still common The truck most frequently seen holds 10 
tons. British tram- loads are supposed to average approxi- 
1 mately 100 tons A tram-load of 150 tons is considered 
to be very satisfactory Mineral trains conveying 600 or 
600 tons with the help of two engines are rare. Toy trucks 
and toy trains involve an enormous waste of money and of 
labour An engine-driver can as easily run a heavy train 
as a light one Numerous small trucks not only involve 
the handling of a large quantity of dead weight, but lead 
to a needless multiplication of shunters, book-keepers, 
checkers, repairers, etc While m the United Kingdom 
a train-load of 1(K) or 150 ions is considered satisfactory 
and a mineral tram-load of 500 or OOO tons exceptional, 
American trams conveying 3,000 tons of minerals by 
, means of a single engine are common, and train-loads 
of 6,000 tons are not unknown 

The rapid development of the (4erman industries was un- 
doubtedly largely due to the excellence of their railway 
system, and particularly to the efficiency of the freight- 
handling branch Jn Germany, a^ in the Ignited States, 
gradients were abolished, the permanent way was strength- 
ened, and everything vi^as done to enable the country to 
move hcavie# tram-loads The constant improvement 
in the mechanical outfit led to a gradual reduction in 
freights While before the War British freights were bv 
far the highest in the world and tendec* to increase to the 
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disadvantage of the natiortal indu^^tries and the national 
trade. German and Amornan froiglits were comparatively 
moderate and tended to decrease* The advantage of short 
distances possessed by the United Kingdom was destroyed 
by the inefficiency of the British railways That ineffici- 
ency was noticeable not only m their mechanical outfit, 
but in other directions as well. 

While the railroads in progressive countries were run 
chiefly for the benefit of the national industries, the British 
railways were managed principally for the benefit of the 
shareholders, or rather for their supposed benefit Many 
British railway boards were composed of superannuated 
capitalists not of able business men The actual manage- 
ment of the railways was left in the hands of a manager 
who received little or no assistance from directors who did 
not direct 

Although the railways were nominally run for the 
interest of the shareholders, they were only too frequently 
managed in the interests of share-pushcrs and company 
promoters Insufficient attention was g^ Ven to the develop- 
ment of industry Lines and stations were unnecessarily 
duplicated and triplicated. Hence, ’iiany small country 
towns have two or three competing stations In every 
town countless railway receiving offices were planted in 
the most expensive locations The politicians in Parliar' 
ment encouraged cut-throat competition among the rail- 
ways, and favoured the unnecessary duplication of lines, 
stations, etc . believing or pretending to believe, that 
competition would cheapen railway freights and fares. 
Of course, it did neither The unnecessary doubling arid 
trebling of lines merely added to the dead weight of Jbhe 
railway capital upon which interest had to be earned. 
Therefore it added to the cost of transportation. More- 
over, the competing railways were quite as anxious to 
hamper then* competitors as to develop their own system. 
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Consequently vast amounts of money were spent by them 
in economic warfare, to the disadvantage of both the share- 
holders and of tJie iail\va\-nNnig puhln* 

The inefficiency of the Biitish railways may be not 
only in their toially antiquated mechanical outfit and 
organisation and in the planlos- tuid confused arrangement 
; of lines, but also by their book-keeping.' A large and well- 
organised business requires cleat and full data by which 
revenue and expenditure may be checked All modern 
States possess a highly developed sj^stem of railway 
accounting by means of which the ex; ct cost of moving a 
ton of freight over a given distance ()an be ascertained. 
No such figures exist for the United Kingdom. The rail- 
ways themselves do noi- know hat the cost of transporta- 
tion comes to The railway accounts arc as confused as 
the whole railway system Jn 1 880 Mr J S. Jeans read a 
paper on railwaj^ traffic before the Statistical Society in 
which he stated 

The average transport charges may be ascertained for 
every European country except our ow'n, as regards both 
goods and passenger traffic in Great Britain the rail- 
ways, whether by accident or by design, have hitherto 
contrived to make it impossible for the public to discover 
the average charges for the transport of either the one or 
the other, for any one railway or for the country as a whole. 

The British railways ha\e greatly damaged the indus- 
tries of the country, not only by their general inefficiency, 
but also by their freight policy They act on the principle, 

Charge what the traffic will bear Where there is little 
competition high freights are charged; where there is much 
competition low freights <tr^ charged. The result is that 
in some instances freights are outrageously high, and in 
others unduly low The railways are so anxious to obtain 
traffic that they ai e wHliing to work at a loss For in- 
stance, they carry at a loss goods arounrl the coat^l in cider 
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to prevent the>e goods from going by coast-wise shipping. 
Of course, they compensaic thcnif^vhcs for such a loss by 
charging unduly high rates on oth(‘i goods Therefore, 
they harm at tlie same time the coast- wise shipping trade 
and the general body of homc^ producers From the 
national point of view it is of course, uneconomic to divert 
freight from the natural route ai‘ound the coast to an; 
artificial route 

In order to attract traffic, lailwavs will not merely carry 
goods but fetch, store, and deliviT them However, as\ 
they do not charge separately for stoiage, etc , those who 
take advantage of these facilities are benefited at the 
cost of those traders who wish mc!(i\ to foiward goods 
by train 

The railways have d<imaged Biitish indiir>ti\ and trade 
very seriously by favouring the foreigner, acting on the 
principle that foreign goods c an be induced to come to the 
country only if paiticailaily ehe^a}) freights aic offered for 
their conveyance According to the law, they could not 
offer to carry foicign goods moie chea])ly than British 
goods So the railways got round the ])rovisions of the 
law by differentiating unduly in lespect of large and of 
small quantities Foreign faim jiroduce, manufactures,, 
etc , arrive in bulk, while. British farm produce, etc , comes 
to the railroad in compai-atively small quantities The 
result is that foreign goods were dumped in ihe country, 
and British farmers and manufaeiuieis wer(‘ frequently 
unable to compete with their foi eign rivals 

An improvement of the British laiiway system can bo 
hoped for only if* the railways are placed undei unified, 
control, if the system which Jias divided the couiitiy into 
numerous railway provinces is a})andoncd,„and if a fruly , 
national and unified system of transport is created out of 
the confused and wasteful com petit ivc^ syst(*m That was 
recognised by various official Commissions and Committees. 
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For 1 istance, the Select Committee on Transport, which 
reported in 191 S, htated 


Evidence has been given by members ot the Railway 
Executive Comm’ttee to the effect that if a policy of uni- 
fication of managi^mcnt, combined witli a pooling of assets 
of the railway comjianies, w^^rc adopted, ii should be 
possible to^ive the public bettei service and facilities at 
less cost to the railway system 

From a purely technical point of view, it appears, there- 
fore, to be desirable that there should oe a unification of 
ownershij), not merely unification of mann.geinuit, of the 
main railway sy.^temr., because, while unification of manage- 
ment wouki undoubtedly be a great improvement upon 
pre-war conditions, and would assist matenally to secure 
more efficient organisation and management, it would not, 
w'ithout unification of ownership, ])ermit of the use of the 
assets of the combined system to tlic liest advantage, nor 
- allow of the pi o vision of new and costly equipment without 
constantly giving rise to undesirable financial negotiations 
and difficulties \^ hether the State or one large joint- 
stock concern owncxl the tail ways would be immaieiial 
f] om this point of view , the essential conditions are that 
therv should be single ownership and single management 


Sir Eric Goddes announced on March 17, 1919, that the 
British railway system would be electrified as soon as pos- 
sible I'hc elect iificati on or the lines should lead to an 
enormous economy in coal and especially in labour H ^ ‘W- 
jever, it must not he expected that electrification alone will 
solve the difficulties of the British railway problem, for 
other nations also may electrify their railways, and they 
may be able to obtain electric powei more clu aply than 
the United Kingdom from waterfalls Uiifoi innately, the 
United Kingdom has pi-icticaily no waterfalls, while 
millllons of hoj-s(*-powcrs may be derived from waterfalls 
in France, Switzerland. Italy, Sweden, and Norway, and 
particularly from the gig. idic falls in the United States 
aoid in Canada The United States intend electrifying not 
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only their railway , but also their factories, as far as^pos^' 
sible Great Britain would theiefore still be behindhand, 
in economiL* i‘aihva\ tian'^portatjoii unless the railway 
sjstein IS unified aiui unless the i.ulwa>s aie run for the 
benefit of the nation, and especially its industries, instead 
of being run for the advantag-e or the supposed advantage, 
of shareholders share-pusheis, pioinoters,' financiers, 
lawyers, and other hangers-on HeavieJ* rails will have 
to be laid, the permanent way will have to be improved, 
tunnels will have to be widened, hi idges iiiusi be strength- 
ened, docks and warehouses have to be improved, uni-, 
formity of locomotive's and of i oiling stock must be created 
as far as possible, a uniform system of book-keejring and 
accounting must be provided, the best experts must replace 
the aged railway directois The modernisation of the 
British railway s}\stcm will take time and will (jost vast 
amounts of money, for the neglect of dotades must be 
made up foi’ A gigantic t'Xiiencbluie is necessary, but 
that expenditure sliould bear fruit, and should place 
British industry and trade on an (uitirely new' basis 

The great Lord Bacon wTOte ' Theie are thiee things 
which make a nation great and prosperous a fertile soil, 
busy w'orkshops and easy conveyance for men and com- 
modities from one place to anothei* ' V\ aterways are of 
considerable impoi tance for tlie inland transjiort of freight* 
In certain cases transport hy w’^ater is prefeiable to trans:^ 
port by rail 

One of the greatest advantages of transport by water 
lies in this, that a given amount of power is far more effec- 
tive in hauling a load by water than in hauling it on 
land A horse can haul on a level road and at a speed of 
three miles per hour about 2 tons On a level raiiro&d it 
can pull about 1 5 tons On a canal it can pull from 60 to 
] 00 tons In other words, transport by canal involves an 
enormous saving of power, which means an ^normoua 
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saving of coal, or whatever the means of pi*opulsion 
may be. 

There are furth ;r advantages in using waterways for 
inland transport The cost of barges and boats per ton of 
load-room is fai smaller than the cost of railway trucks. 
It costs roughly five times as much to construct 1,000 tons 
' of railway^ load- room as 1,000 tons of barge load-room, 
while repairs and upkeep are approjcimately equal for 
barges and trucks 

The construction of canals through level Connery is, as 
a rule, no doaier than the construct on of a railway line 
of equal length Moreover, a canal mile can carry a far 
larger quantity of ti afiic than a lailway mile 

In view of the fact that the construction of canals is no 
dearer than the construction of railways, provided the 
ground is favoui’able, and that canals can carry a larger 
quantity of freight per mile at lower cost, it is obvious that 
canal transport oilers very great advantages over trans- 
port by railroad That was clearly recognised in Germany, 
In that country the Stat e possessed practically all the rail- 
ways, Nevertheless, it diminished its profitable mono- 
poly by furthering the consti action of canals with the 
greatest energy The result of this policy was extremely 
favourable to the German industries In Germany coal 
and iron are separated by enormous distances The ion 
ore of Alsace-Lorraine was smelted chiefly in the \\ est- 
^ phalian district about Essen and Dortmund Tlie develop- 
ment of the great (^{ermau iron and steel industry would 
have been impossible had coal and non beei^ forced to 
rely on transport by rail Freight charges by railway 
Were in Germany exceedingly low before the War, but they 
we»e about twice as high as the corresponding charge^ by 
waterway 

In transportation by v ,<rterway, as in transportation by 
land, the greatest cheapness is effected if goods are moved 
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in large quantities Transport by large ships and barges 
is far more economical than by small and medium sized 
ones Hence the (ierrnans lonstrucied very deep and 
broad canals on which ships and haiges of great holding 
capacity could be employed Bc^tween 1887 and 1912 the 
number of ships and bargtjs of less than 100 tons used by 
the inland wateiways of (lermaii} nKTcased fi;om 11,281 
to 11,843 They remained stationary During the same 
period ships and barges able to cany from 250 to 600 tons 
increased from 1,271 to 6,027, or fivefold, and ships and 
boats able to carry more than 60(^ tons inci eased from 220, 
to 3,073, or practically fifleeiifold On the Rhine ships 
and barges of a loading capacity of 2 noo tons and more 
can be seen ever3’ day rre({uentiy a single tug hauls a 
stung of these gigantic baiges Thus a single engineer 
can move up or down iivei 10,000 tons of goods, while on 
British canals toy barges of 30, 40. or 50 tons, hauled by 
horses, are frequentl;^ seen Bi ilish barges able to trans- 
port 100 tons or more aie rare 

The importance of the Geiman canal and river system 
for inland transport may be seen by the little-known fact 
that before the War the German inland fleet was actually 
larger than the German merchant maiine According to 
the official statistics, the tonnage of the German inland 
fleet increased from 1,658,266 tons in 1882 to 7,394,567 
tons in 1912 During thirty years it had incTeased mor,e 
than fourfold The German merchant marine had in 1 912 
a tonnage of 4,711,998 gross and of 3,023.725 net. 

Of course, transport by inland waterway is compara- 
tively slow It IS therefore particulai ly useful for those 
goods which are of little value, which must be transported 
cheaply, and in respect of which rapidity of conveyanoe 
of little account In Germany and in other countries in 
whicli inland water transport is highly developed, the 
canals and iivers are chiefly employed for the carriage 
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of ore, stone, sand, limber, coal, grain, petroleum, hides, 
cement, bricks, manuie, and so forth 
From a national point of view . he advantage of an effi- 
cient canal system is a twofold aie In the first place it 
makes possible cheap carriage tor those goods for which 
cheap carnage is essential In the second place it v-,ases 
very greatly the position of the railways, which otherwise 
would be encumbered by vasi. (Quantities of >)ulky material 
which block the permanent way 

A century ago England had the tincht and the most 
highly developed canal system in the woild Jts canals 
were the envy of all other nations The railv'ay eia began. 
The railway promoteis and manageis wished to secure the 
monopol3^ of inland transjioil, and they began a campaign 
of canal destruidion, which uiifoi tunately was peimittcd 
by Parliament The jjiosperity and efficiency ot the 
British canal sjstem was destioyed by the railways In 
somc^ cases the canals wei e made unjii ofitable by deliberate 
cut-throat competition In other cases the lailways ac- 
quired vital links of the canals and allowed these to fall 
into decay. Numerous canals were ' repaired ” out of 
existence Others weic blocked for traffic by the con- 
struction of low bridges or of railway embankments and 
lines. 8ir Mauiice Pitzrnaurice, the Chairman of the Canal 
Control Committee, stated on October 8, 1918, befoie the 
Select Committee on TransQiort 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Canals issued 
in 1909 fully went into the reasons which, with fv'W excep- 
tions, have brought the waterways in this country into the 
deplorable state in which they exist at the piesent time. 
The Report stated that ‘ iljese waterways have suffered 
thremgh long neglect and errors in legislation ” It must 
be remem bereci that canals were at one time very pros- 
perous, but, generally speiking, the construction of rail- 
ways deprived the canals of much of their traffic and 
revenue. After the general prosperity of canals came to 

31 
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an end it wjs difficult to obtain money for improvement 
of canals, and cons(‘ 4 uently, with one or two exceptions, 
the canals arc very much in the same condition as they 
were eighty ye< i‘s ago. 

The total mileage the important waterways in the 
country is 2,500 milts, of winch i 220 miles are under the 
conti ol of the Canal (/ontrol Committee A large number 
of tluse navigations are comparatu el^> short lengths, such 
as the Birmingham and Waruaiv Junction Canal, under 
3 miles, Loughborough Navigation, under 10 miles; 
Warwick and Napton Canal, under 15 miles; Regent’s 
Canal, under 11 miles For the 1,220 miles under the 
Canal Control Committee there are twenty six canal com- 
panies It is obvious, when the canal mileage is split up 
into a numbci of hinall companies, it is iniposbihle for them 
to be economically managed, or foi them to woik satisfac- 
torily Such small companies cannot, ot course, afford to 
pay men with suthci(‘nt qualilic.ations to look after the 
navigation, and they are, as a general rule, neglected 

If goods go fj'om the Tliames to Bnmingham by canal, 
they pass over the Giand Junction t’arial, Oxford Canal, 
Warwick and Kapton Canal, Warwick and Bnmingham 
Canal, and the Bn mingham and W'ar\Mck t) unction Canal, 
finally arriving on the ]3ii mingham ('anal If goods go 
from Liverpool via ManchesUu to the Humber, they pass 
through the Budge water ('anal, Rochdale Canal, Calder 
and llebble Navigation, and the An*e and Calder Naviga- 
tion The Roj al vj)iiunission recognised that the present 
system of small canal companies was iin])ossible if canal 
traffic in this eountiy were developed. 

Obviously the Biitish canal system wants leorgamsation 
if it is to be made once more efficient. 

Although the British canals and waterways may be 
immensely improved, it cannot be expected that they will 
ever be able to compare in efficiency with those of the great 
Continental countries, such as German;)' • Germany^'has 
become the foremost European country as regards inland 
water transport not only owing to the energy and fore- 
sight of the Government, which has spent many millions 
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on the regulation of rivers and the construction of canals, 
but also, and chiefly, owing to the natural conditions of 
the country. The whole of North GerPiany is ^ gigantic 
plain One can travel from Cologne on the E'ane to the 
Russian frontier by railway vithout passing thiough a 
single tunnel Moreover, the gigantic North German 
plain poss<iss('s a iiiimbei of gently flowing wide ana deep 
rivers which follow a parallel coui.se, and which invite 
connection by canals The natural conditions are there- 
fore obviously totally different in th(' two couiiiries The 
United Kingdom has no large plan s and has no large 
rivers. Natural waterways which can be us(‘d by shipping 
without constructing locks arc lacking, and water itself is 
rather scarce Sir Maurice Fitzmaunce coriectly stated 
in his evidence 

If you take a canal from liere to Birmingham, j^ou have 
a lock about eveiy mile, and there is just as much time 
spent at those locks as thei e is in i ai rying the stuff between 
them, oi veiy nearly as much, and sometimes, if you are 
going into the Birmingham district, a great deal more time 
is sjient at the locks than m cai rying the stuff between the 
locks Until you can increase the speed at which the 
stuff is carried by canal I do not think you will do very 
much good To increase the speed you must iiave fewer 
locks, and you must have boats with some kind of mei hani- 
cal propulsion, either steam, jietrol, or oil diiven boats. 
The moment you get beyond a speed of three miles an hour 
you have to renew the banks of your canals and revet 
them with stone, because otherwise they will not stand the 
wave Then, as i*egards the locks, 1 am quite satisfied in 
my own mind that if you could make a fresh start with the 
present canals iiobodv would put locks at every mile 
Instead of having ks at fvery mile you would try to 
contour the canal a bit more, until, instead of having a 
lift of 6 feet af a lock, you get to a lift of, say, 30 feet, and 
then 1 should do away w th the lock and have a lift, and 
save a very great deal ai time It is very easy for me to 
talk about that, but it is very difficiut to form the least 
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estimate in my mind of wliat improvements of that kind 
would cost—1 could not possildy do it— but that would 
be the line upon which 1 think it ought to go . 

Take the Oxford Canal, or even the Grand Junction 
Canal The dredging in those canals is a perfect dis- 
grace 1 liave had cioss-sec lions made of the Oxford 
(^anal at tlie present time all tlnough, and it is really a 
matter of the greatest diflidilty for boats to go along it, 
the di edging is bO behindhand I'liey tell me that the life 
of the bottom of a boat on the Oxfoid Canal is very short 
indeed, liecause it is iirincipally sei aping along the bottom. • 

The Biitish canal system has sulTered not only from 
official neglect fi oin t fie hostility ol the i ailways, and from 
the fact that it has nevei been oiganised on large national 
lines, but also from mismnnagemdit \^du‘n the railway 
era b(‘gau the canals ought to have amalgamated, and 
everything ought to have been done to increase their 
efficiency Instead of this, many canal companies and 
canal owneis consideied the jiosition of their properties 
hopeless, and neglected them One of the most efficient 
British canals is the Aire and Culdei* C^anal Transporta- 
tion along that canal is so cheap that the railways cannot 
compete witli it \\ ith legard to that canal, ^Sir Maurice 
Fitzmauiice stated in his evidence 

In the case of a canal such as the Aire and Calder, the 
service is piobably one of the most efficient in the world, 
and the carnage of coal is effected on sue b ( cmditions that 
railways cannot compete with it 

One very peculiar advantage of the canal was that they 
possessed a man named Mi Bartholomew, who practi- 
cally ran the canal company for a long time, and made it 
what it was He is still ahye, but is now not able to do 
anything He was a very far-seeing man, and made them, 
instead of paying dividends, put their money into the 
property They paid moderate dividends, but all the time 
they kept putting money into the property It is a canal 
which goes through a peculiar district which is rich in coal^ ^ 
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and it goes up to a very large city, Leeds, so they have 
every advantage, together with the porl of Goole, from 
whence they go straight down to Hull They do r*. lot of 
shipping at Goole 

The United Kingdom c an never hope to create a system 
of waterways and canals similar to that possessed by 
Germany* At the same time, the existing canr*s and 
waterways can be vastly improved, to the very great ad- 
vantage of trade and industry and oi the i ail ways them- 
selves, for they will relieve their oongc'^tion Of course, 
it will be a very expcmsive matter to make up for the neg- 
lect of decades The i ailways, the traders, and the general 
public, will have to be educated hote to use the canals 
However, the re-creation of the canal system is not a wild 
speculation, for the cost of its reconstruction and of trans- 
port is calculable 

Those who deplore the congestion of the British railways 
and theii exorbitant freight charges have often recom- 
mended that an alternative and competitive tiansport 
system should be creatc'd by making fuller use of the roads. 
The idea that the British transport problem can be solved 
by putting powerful automobiles on the roads is piobably 
vain. The wear and tear of tyies and of the machinery, 
and of the loads themselves, would probably be so enor- 
mous that heavy traffic could not be handled by them in 
competition with the railways Moreover, Ihe British 
roads, unlike thi*. French and German roads, are not wide 
and straight, and therefore easily usable for heavy traffic, 
but are, as a rule, narrow and full of curves The recon- 
struction of the road system, so as to make it usable for 
heavy traffic, would pi ubably be more costly even than the 
reconstruction of the British canals and waterways 

Although the roads will scarcely be able to compete 
successfully with the railways in handling heavy traffic, 
especially if the mechanical outfit of the railways should 
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be greatly improved, tliey may contribute considerably to 
the solution of the trnflic ditheulties In the first place, a 
well-o’^ganisod service ol road veliicles will act as an in- 
valual Ic feeder to tlic [>riiu‘jpal means of transport. In 
the second plae<\ light laihvays may here and there be 
constructed along the road\\tiy.'> similar to those which 
may be found on the Continent and to those .which the 
British Army has constructed in France 

Recently proposals have been mad(' to empty the canals 
and to convert them into roads and raihoads That is, 
of course, quite impracticable One cannot run traffic 
through dry ditches, which in case of rain would be con- 
verted onc(‘ more into rivers and canals 

Those who have the improvement of the inland trans- 
port system at lieai t slioiild endeavour to develop all the 
national means of communication simultaneously and 
harmoniously The Onited Kingdom is most favourably 
situated foi tiansport puiposcs It is deeply intersected 
by the sea The inland portions of the country can easily 
be reached from the shoie By the harmonious develop- 
ment of railways, canals, i oad traffic, and coastal shipping, 
it should be possible to create for the United Kingdom and 
its industiies tiansport conditions which will favourably 
compare with those ])Ossessed by any other country. 



CHAPTER XX 


• 

THE BRITISH MERCHANT .MARINE AND 
THE EMPIRE SHOULD THE EMPIRE TRADE BE 
RESERVED TO EMPIRE SHIPPINEr ^ 

The British Empire is ‘scattered a’l over the globe It 
occupies a pecuhai* and a unique position Alone among 
the States of the world it is a Sea Empire Not land 
routes, but the seas, connect the oul lying portions and the 
Motherland 

The sea routes are the arteries of the Empire They 
furnish the life-blood to the different parts It is as neces- 
sary for the Biitisli Empire to dominate the sea routes 
which connect London and Liverpool with Montreal, 
Sj/dney, Cape Town, Bombay, etc , as it is necessaiy for 
the United States to dominate the lailways which connect 
New York with (Uiicago and San Francisco The Power 
which rules the sea holds in its hands the fate of the British 
Empire and of its inhabitants, exactly as the Power which 
dominates the great railways of the United States controls 
the fate of that country 

The United Kingdom depends for its indispensable food 
and raw materials on imports by sea The domination of 
the seas by a foreign Power, or by a combination of foreign 
Powers, would jeopardise not only the coni iuued existence 
of the British Empb \ but w’ould tin eaten the life of the 
dfesely populated Motherfand as well The peculiar and 
unique position of the British Empire requires the main- 
tenance of its naval and maiitimc supremacy Its polit- 
ical and economict security requires the possession of a 
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predominant fleet and of a predominant merchant marine. 
The Pinal Report of the Board of Trade Committee on 
Shipping and Shipbuilding expressly and emphatically 
stated in paragraph 5* The maritime ascendancy of the 
Empire must be maintained at all costs 
Voices in England and abroad ha^^ arisci' demanding 
that the great settlement of the War should bring about 
‘‘ the freedom of the seas.” That p]iras<‘ is a vague one, 
and it has a history The Roman land empire attacked 
the Carthaginian sea empire in older to establish the free- 
dom of the seas, and it subjected not only all the then 
known lands, but all the seas as well, to the military 
despotism of Rome Napoleon, when endeavouring to 
subject the world to himself, asserted that he fought 
England for the benefit of all mankind, that he washed to 
establish " the freedom of the seas ” The same claim of 
disinterested benevolence was raised by WilliCvin II and 
his statesmen, Generals, and publicists Germany also 
made war upon the world for the freedom of the seas ” 
The prosperity — nay, the existence — of the British 
Empire requires that the British people should continue to 
possess a predominant navy and a predominant merchant 
marine, for their possession alone can ensure the political 
and economic freedom of the widely scattered British 
nation 

The problem which is summed up in the loose phrase 
the freedom of the seas ” has a twofold aspect, a military 
one and a civil one The two should not be confused, but 
should be considered separately 

The problem of the freedom of the seas in time of war is 
a problem in which the views of the ablest naval com- 
manders and strategists shoujd be authoritative The 
problem of the freedom of the seas in time oi peace is a 
problem in which the views of business men, and especially 
of those of the shipping community, should have peculiar 
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weight. The latter only will be considered in the following 
pages. 

Before the War the United Kingdom followed the policy 
of freedom of trade and of freedom of navigation, while 
other nations endeavoured to protect and foster both their 
trade and their shipping in various ways For decades 
Britisli statesmen had voiced the views of British ship- 
owners in demanding absolute freedom for their shipping, 
absolute equality in the treatment of ships in all countries 
and in all ports, the abolition of aP artificial t neourage- 
ments and restrictions which entren 'h upon the freedom 
of navigation In the past Great Britain and the British 
Empire have flung their gates wide open to all comers, 
have invited all, and have treated all nations alike, but that 
policy has not been reciprocated Will the nations of the 
world meet the desire of Great Britain and of the Empire 
and abolish their policy of artificially fostering their own 
merchant marine, to their own disadvantage and to the 
advantage of Great Britain ^ 

The navigation policy of the utmost liberality and 
generosity which Great Britain pursued previous to the 
War did not meet with any leciprocity On the contrarj% 
the nations of the world proceeded to limit from year to 
year more severely the field left to the British merchant 
marine While the United Kingdom followed the tradi- 
tional policy of free navigation and no favour on the sea, 
which is dear to its shipowners, other nations also followed 
a traditional policy which is equally dear to them and 
which is absolutely opposed to the British pohey. Un- 
fortunately there is no indication that they intend to 
abandon it On the contj.ary. 

The War has opened a new chapter in the world’s history. 
The traditional navigation policy of Great Britain was 
based on pre-war conditions British economic policy 
should be based, not on economic theoT'y and on the prac- 
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tice of the past, but on the practu^il requirements of the 
present and of the future British navigation policy 
should be in accordaiKJC* with praetieal facts, and should 
change in accoi dance wBli ehanging conditions. Now, it 
must be clear to all who have eyes to see that navigation 
conditions have rapidly been changing to Great Britain’s 
disadvantage previous to the War and during the War, and 
that they are likely to continue cliaiiging to the disadvan- 
tage of British shipping after the War 

Before the War Great Britain’s ])ie-eminent position 
both as a shipowner and as a shipbuilder was fast declining. 
The Report of the Committee of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom and of the Liverpool Shipowners’ 
Association gave on p 82 the following figures . 


Percentage of Steam 

Tonnage 



1904 

1911. 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

United Kingdom 

52*03 

47*79 

British Dominions and Possessions 

4 01 

4*29 


56*04 

52-08 

Foreign countries 

. . 43 96 

47-92 


100*00 

100*00 


With regard to shipbuilding, the Second Report of the / 
Board of Trade Departmental Committee on Shipping 
and Shipbuilding provided the following statistics in para- 
graph 10. 


Proportion of British Output of Siiippinc; lo World’s 


1892-94 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1905-09 

1910-14 


Output 


Pe) Cent 
81-6 
72-8 
59*9 
61-0 
. 01-9 
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Between 1904 and 1911 the proportion of British ship- 
ping decreased from 56*04 per ceiit. to 52*08 per cent , 
while the proportinii of foreign shipping increased from 
43*96 per cent *;0 47*92 per cent Between the periods 
1 892-94 and 1 910- 1 4 the proportion of British shipbuilding 
to the world’s shipbuilding decreased from 81*6 per cent 
to 61*9 pciT cent , while that of foreign nations in reased 
from 18*4 per cent to 38*1 per cent These figures are 
ominous. They clearly show that before the War Great 
Britain wa.^ ra})idly losing to foieign nations her pre- 
eminence both as a shipowner and a shipbuilder The 
tendency is unmistakable and indisputable, and should 
serve as a warning 

Before the War Ihe British Empire possessed approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s shipping, of which the 
bulk was domiciled and managed in the United Kingdom 
At first sight it would seem that the British people pos- 
sessed an undue proportion of the world’s shipping, that 
foreign nations had some justification for complaining 
about England's mai itime predominance However, if we 
look a little closer, we find that there was considerable 
justification for England’s pre-eminence on the sea Ex- 
amination of the statistics of the world's foreign trade will 
reveal the fact that the percentage of the Empire shipping 
stood before the War in extraordinarily close relation with 
the proportion which the British Imperial trade bore to 
the foreign trade of the whole world 

Before the War the British Empire contributed approxi- 
mately 50 per cent to the world's tonnage It is true that 
a considerable proportion of British tonnage Avas employed 
in purely foreign trrdc However, as an offset there was 
a itot unsii^ilar percentage of British trade which was 
carried in foreign vessels 

If, through a change m England’s navigation policy, 
British shipping should lose a considerable poition of the 
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foreign trade which it has carried hitherto, that loss would 
probably be offset more or less exactly by the acquisition 
of that part of the British Empire trade which was carried 
by foreign nations 

In the course of the War the British mercantile marine 
has been very seriously weakened and reduced During 
the same time the merchant maiines of some of the neutral 
States and of those belligerents whitli weio less exposed to 
attacks by submarines have l)een vastly strengthened. 
Thus the pre-eminence of the Brilish merchant marine has 
been very materially dimmisljed and foreign competition 
has become more severe, and it is likely to be greatly 
accentuated m the future That is admitted by all 
competent observcis The Final Report of the Board of 
Trade Committee staled in ])aragraphs 6G and 07 

In the case of certain foreign countries anxious to 
develop their merchant marine the evils of the tonnage 
situation have not been unmixed Neutral shipowners 
who have not been subject to the restrictions imposed on 
British shipowners have been able to amass large profits 
which will enable them to engage in severe competition 
with the latter after the War There has been great ship- 
building activity in foreign countries, notably in the 
United States, Japan, and Holland Japanese encroach- 
ment in our Eastern trades is ali eady serious, and will 
become more serious 

Competition of the most formidable character is to be 
anticipated from the United States, where marine enter- 
prise has received a great stimulus during the War from 
the acute tonnage stringency prevalent throughout the 
world, and from orders on a large scale placed in American 
yards by foreign countries, and not least by this country. 

The result of the factors described above will be that the 
lead of this country in the world’s carrying trade will? by 
the end of the War, have been diminished, if hot lost; and 
unless British shipping is enabled at the outset of the 
Reconstruction period to take full advantage of the new 
situation, it may fall behind in the competitive race, and 
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definitely lose the ascendancy which has been the key- 
stone of the Empire and a condition of our industrial 
existence. 

With regard to the future position of British shipbuild- 
ing, the Second Rc^port stated in paiagraph 20 . 

Competition with the British shipbuilding industry from 
many foreign counlr les will be materially inci eased This 
war has shown loreign nations the advantages of a national 
mercantile maiine, and the value of encoui aging national 
shipbuilding facilities Much new shipbuilding plant has 
been put down, and the experience hich is being obtained 
by foreign countries duiiiig the War is likely toenablethem 
to compete more nearly on even terms with Biitish ship- 
builders There is strong reason to believe that ship- 
builders in the United States will be able to obtain iron 
and steel materials as cheaply as Biitish firms, if not more 
cheaply, and that consequently competition wull become 
severe 

Of the two Reports quot(‘d, the Final Report w^as signed 
in March, 1918, and the Second Report in July, 1917. 
Since these dates the position, both for British shipping 
and for Th*itish shipbuilding, has become materially worse 

Those who assert that the British merchant marine has 
become supreme under the policy of freedom of trade and 
of navigation, and owing to that policy, are mistaken In 
the first half of the seventeenth century the Dutch were the 
world’s shippers and carriers A large part of England’s 
foreign trade was earned in Dutch bottoms The mari- 
time pre-eminence of Holland was destroyed, and that of 
England was established, by Oliver Cromwell by means of 
his Navigation Acts, and the wisdom of these Acts was 
unhesitatingly acknowleaged and praised by the father of 
Free Trade,, Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, duiing the 
era of wooden ships, the United States rapidly encroached 
upon England s supremacj as a shipowner and a ship- 
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builder largely because America was more advantageously 
situated for the supply of timber, etc In 1858-61 the 
United States had drawn practically level with England 
in shipbuilding Now that country is more advantage- 
ously situated for providing steel 

When the era of the iron steamship opened, England was 
by far the greatest manufacturing couiitiy in j^he world. 
She produced more iron and moie mac liinery than all other 
countries combined The sujiremaey of England's ship- 
jnng was largely due, not to Fi ee Trade but to her former 
supremacy in the making of iron and steel and in the foreign 
trade The Final Board of Trade llc'port stated in para- 
graph 122 

The modem position of the lTnit<‘d Kingdom as the 
great shipowning and shipbuilding country of the world 
dates from the substitution of steam foi sdiling jiower, and 
of iron and steel for wood In 1 850, when then there were 
still few steamers, the total mercantile tonnage of the 
Empire amounted to latlier more than 4,000,000 tons net, 
and that of the United States, including only vessels reg- 
istered for the foreign trade, to as much as 1 ,500,000 tons. 
Fifty yeai’s later the tonnage of the Empire had grown to 
over 10,500,000 tons net, whilst that of the United States 
had declined to kiss than 1,000,000 tons Siinilai tenden- 
cies were apparent m the shipbuilding of the two countries. 
For, once the discoveries of the industrial revolution were 
applied to the instruments of sea tiansport, the resources 
of the United Kingdom in (*oal and iron and their prox- 
imity to good shipbuilding sites furnished the means for a 
great expansion, whilst the eneigies of the ITnited States 
were absorbed in the devclojiment of tJieir vast western 
territories 

During the last decade or^two England has lost 'her 
supremacy m the production of steel and iron to Germany 
and the United States Before the W'ar the United States 
produced three times as much iron and steel and Germany 
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twice as much iron and steel as Great Britain Large 
quantities of shipbuilding materials were imported from 
abroad, as may be seen from the Second Board of Trade 
Report, paragraphs 28 to 45 Fiom the same source we 
learn that large quantities of the materials imported, 
especially from Germany and ^he United States, were from 
25 to 50 p§r cent cheaper than the co^^responding r>ritish 
materials Britisli shipbuilding became dangeiously de- 
pendent upon foreign steel 

The prosperity of the Britisli shq^ping industry and its 
ability to compete with other nations depend largely upon 
the efficiency of the Biitisli shipbuilding industry. The 
United States have shown that notwitlistanding higher 
wages, they can produce goods more cheaply than Great 
Britain. Steel is ?io dearer in the United States than in 
Great Britain The methods whereby the United States 
have become bupreme in the production of motor-cars, 
locomotives, typewriting machines, etc , may lie applied 
also to shipbuilding That, at least, is the opinion of many 
eminent American experts 

American busiiK'ss men, American statesmen, and the 
bulk of the Americ an people, do not wish England to carry 
their trade Like the Enghshmen of Cromwell's time, 
they do not wish to be dependent on loreign ships They 
wish to do their own shipping They seem determined to 
make a strong bid for supremacy m shipbuilding and 
shipping. They have begun the construction of a gigantic 
merchant marine The Americans aie an energetic and a 
pertinacious people, and they will scaieely be turned from 
their determination by Biitish lepresentations and by 
British demands to ab<>hbli all those discriminations which 
favemr American sliipbuildiiij^ and the American shipping 
trade. Those who beheve that other nations ought to be 
quite satisfied that Great Britain dominates the shipping 
trade hold very insular views. 
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While the competit \on of the United States is dangerous 
owing to the extraordinary powei and efficiency of the 
gigantic American iron and steel industry, and owing to 
the passionate man time ambitions of the American people, 
the competition of Japan is dangerous owing to the low- 
ness of Japanese wages and owing to the high maritime 
ability of the Japanese people Japan is as ^overpopu- 
lated as the United Kingdom Her policy of promoting 
shipbuilding and the expansion of her merchant marine by 
heavy subsidies and all other means available seems un- 
likely to be abandoned for a policy of free trade and of free 
navigation for England's benefit. 

The Americans consider that tlu^y ought to handle the 
trade of North and South America which lies at their 
doors The Japanese aie of opinion that the trade of the 
Ear East should be their special preserve Now. the trade 
of the two Americas and of the Far East constitutes the 
most important part of the British shipping trade This 
may be seen from the following figures, which are taken 
from paragrapn 1 60 of the Final Board of Trade Report : 

British Steam Tonnage engaged in Foreign Trade. 

Tons Net, 

North and South America . . . 3,502,000 

East Indies and Japan , . . . 2,543,000 

All other parts ot the world . . 2,S45,000 

Total . . 8,890,000 

The Americans and the Japanese desire to encroach on 
the two most valuable sections of the British shipping 
trade From their point of view their pohey is a logicaJ 
and a natural one Before ^ong British mantime supre- 
macy may become seriously threatened. 

The firmly established pohey not only of the United 
(States and of Japan, but of practically all the non- British 
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States, has been to foster their merchant marines by vari- 
ous means, and p? ticularly by reserving to their own ship- 
ping the so-called coasting trade. The Final Board of 
Trade Beport stated in paragraph 293 

Although the coasting tradt* ol the United Kingdom and 
the trade hotween different }»aits of the Empire wei j open 
to the flags of all nations, Hnti-^h vessels were excluded 
from the similar trades of th<‘. princiji^l foieign countries, 
including Russia, Fiance and tlu French possessions, 
Holland and the Dutch posscssionr, Spam the United 
States and the American possessions. &azil, Argentina, 
and Japan 

It seems impifibabie that all the nations enumerated 
will abandon their firmly established navigation policy* 
throw open their coasting tiade to Bnlish shipping, and 
abolish the various measures whereby they have endeav- 
oured, and successlully oiideav oui’cd, to build up merchant 
marines of their own But even if the direct fostering of 
foreign merchant marines should be discontinued — an 
event which is very unlikely — discrimination against 
British shipping might be effected by indirect means, by 
the manipulation of railway tariffs, and by all the other 
expedients which Germany used before the War, by 
bounties and drawbacks given by powerful combinations, 
such as those which were given by the great GiU’man 
kartels; by preferential banking arrangements, by the 
manipulation of fuel prices, by different standards of 
safety; by the imposition of certain conditions as to sea- 
men's wages, food, accommodation, etc. 

As all evidence point to the fact that other nations are 
determined to foster their mei^hant marine by the direct 
and indirect means enumerated with redoubled energy, 
with the object of establishing powerful shipping and ship- 
building industries at the cost of Great Britain and of the 
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British Empire, the time has arrived for reconsidering the 
British navigation policy 

English statesmen aiid the English shipping interest v 
have favoured the policy of freedom of trade and of the 
seas They have opened the hai bom s and t he trade of the 
Empire to all comei^, and they are willing and anxious to 
continue that generous policy. H ov\ ever, if other nations 
choose to foster and protect their own shipping, to harass 
British shipping, and to eneioiich in every possible way 
upon the British shipping trade, they cannot complain if 
Great Britain and the British Empire follow their example, 
although they would do so most rehudantly The Final 
Board of Trade Report stated in paragraph 278 

Since the middle ot last (entury the navigation policy 
of this country has been based on the great ascendancy of 
the British mercantile marine and the widespread character 
of our trade which made protection both unnecessary and 
undesirable Our object was to obtain tree acceSvS to the 
ports and the trade ot foreign countries It was therefore 
inexpedient to give British shipping privileged treatment 
at home, since such action could only have afforded foreign 
countries an excuse for similarly differentiating m favour 
of their own vessels 

The liberal British policy lias unfoi tunately not found a , 
response Reciprocity is the soul of relations between 
men and between nations If foreign nations insist on 
maintaining and increasing their exclusive policy, they 
compel and justify the British peoples in doing likewise. 

The power and the prosperity of the national shipping ^ 
industry depends upon the power and prosperity of the 
productive industries in general which create the traiSic. 
Vast national production letids to a vast national foreign 
trade which can be reserved to the national shipping. The 
Final Board of Trade Report stated m paragraphs 127 and 
128. 
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* If we look to the future, the prosperity of British ship- 
*])mg is seen to depend on two conditions of vit d impor- 
ancc 

(1) The maintenance » \d extension of British 

industry , and 

(2) The development of the i osources of the Empire 

as a whole 

In the Empiie we possess lesoulce^ at least equal to 
those of any other nation, and their development alter the 
War should give a jmwerful stinndus to Brnis> industry, 
and thorefoie to British shipping , 

In the past the maritime ascendancy ol this country has 
depended primarily on the industrial strengl h of ^lie United 
Kingdom, with tlie gieat flow of tiade to which it gave 
rise; and unless similar conditions obtain in the futuie, it 
will be difficult to maintain an adequate mercantile marine 


At present the United States are the wealthiest country 
in the world They have the largest foreign trade They 
believe that thev ought thorefoie to have also the largest 
merchant marine However, the latent resom’ces and 


possibilities of the British Empire ai e far greater than those 
of the great Republic Aceoiding to the Statesman's 
Year-Book, tlie territory of the British Empire compares 
as follows with that of the United States and some of the 


Other great nations • 


British Eniiuie (1914) 

United Stales and Possessions 

Brazil 

Aigeutiiia 

C'hma 

Oermany (1914’> 


Squat e Mile 
12,808,994 
3,574,658 
3,218,991 
1,153,119 
3,913,660 
208,780 


The Britisl^ Empire is approximately four times as large 
as the United States and their outljdng possessions, and is 
larger than the United States, Brazil, Argentina, China, and 
^^many combined. It extends through all climes. Its 
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potential wealth is far greater than that of the America^^ 
Republic, and its })otiiUial wealth can he converted 
actual wealth i>\ vigoioii'^ de\< lopnient The United. 
States have gone ahead oi tiu' i>iiti>h Empire in wMte 
population, production, w'caltli. inconu'. a.rd trade, owing 
to tlu' vigorous development of th(‘ fomitry While tho 
United States had recently 2r#l rnik*< ot r<wlw^ay, the 
British Empire, though foui tilin'- Jaigc‘ the United 
States, had only 1 ‘It, 084 miles of railwa}^ Owing to the 
use ot the most peiiect Jabouv-savmg maclunerj , the aver- 
age worker in the United States pi oduces about three times 
as much as the average woikei in the touted Kingdom. 

The vigoious development ot the Empire's resources by 
the improvement of harbour> and watiuwuys, bj the builds , 
ing of railways, )>y the j^eophng ot the va<‘aiit spaces, and 
by the modernising of the methods of pioduction, should * 
treble and quadruple tho wealth, pjoduciivity, and , 
foreign trade of the Empire in a very short space of time.,. 
During the next decade or two the foreign trade of the 
world should increase at an unprecedented rate, and the 
Imperial trade should become infinitely larger and more 
valuable than that of the whole American continent The 
prospective increase of tho Empiri* trade alone should 
amply make up for that part of the international trade 
which Ih-itish shipping may lose to the various nations 
which seem determined to wrest it out of British handei. ;■ 

The British Empire possesses not onl}" tlie vastest terri- 
tories in the world, the exploitation of wdiicli has scarcely 
begun, but it has resources which are of pai ticular value 
to the shipping interest The British Empire is essenti- 
ally a sea Empire Nearly all its great towns lie on 
the sea, and it possesses a l&rge number of the best com- 
mercial harbours and coaling stations along the great trade 
routes of the world Thai is an exceedingly precious 
resource. 





^ fi the Empire should be adequately developed, it ought 
to produce more than half of the world's coal and iron, and 
more than half of the world’s exports of food and of raw 
materials. The powei* of rose ving the Empire trade and 
the free use ot the Empire harbours to the shipping of the 
Empire and of those nations which treat British shipping 
on an eqqahty should cause olhei natioiis to hestitate in 
diferentiating against the British Ein}»ir(' and its mereaii- 
N tilemarine II thefoieign nationsuustuj^on their restric- 
tive poliev, the British Empne may ha\e u» lollow suit. 
The British mei chant marine, ms ead of developing the 
world’s trade as hitheito, may l)e lorced to develop the 
Empii’e trade, and the Empne maj bencht gieatly from 
that change of jiohcy Economic internationalism has, 
perhaps, had ds day The Empire might be a gi-eat gainer 
by such a development The Repoi t of the Chamber of 
f Shipping of the [^nited Kingdom and of the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners Association stated 


The British sliijicwiiers generally fully realise that, 
* important as is that industry to tlie nation and the Empire, 
there arc national and Jmpeiial (‘oiisiderations of deeper 
and greater importance than its prosperity The 

only sure foimdatjon for the future success of the British 
mercantile marine must be tlie safety and the prosperity 
of the nation as a whole, and the policy to be adoptee* must 
be that which is best calculated to attain that end, what- 
ever may be the disadvantages it imposes on Ihitish ship- 
ping. 

Of course, no one contemplates lightly the possibility of 
the British Empire adopting an exclnsivo })olicy on the 
' seas. However, if the freedom of navigation should un- 
happily be diminished or ^destroyed liy the action of 
foreign natfons it may be found that the British Emjiire 
would not be the pnncqial sufferer, that, on the contrary, 
those nations may chiefly be hurt which have caused 
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England to abandon lier policy of freedom and eqiiaMlty 

the sea^ 

The British Empire possesses alc»ng the world’s gr^t ‘ 
trade roi^tes a large number of haiboiirs which serve as 
halfway liouses to the world s sliipjniig The continued 
differential treatment of shipping b\' ioi eigii nations would 
logically lead to preferential tieatiiient on the part of the 
British Empire in two ways In the place, it would 
lead to the Empire reserving the in ter- Imperial trade, the 
so-called Impeiial coasting trade to British shipping. In 
the second place it might, and possibly would, lead in somei 
form or other to preferential treatment of shipping in the 
Empire harbours It seems unliki^ly that loreign nations, 
desiring to develop their shipping, will lightly expose them- 
selves to a policy of disci imination and retaliation on the 
part of the British Empire 

It should be observed that tlicre is a gj‘eat difference 
between the foreign trade of the United States and of Great 
Britain The United States are practically self-supporting 
for the food and raw material upon which depend the 
life of the people Their imports are mainly luxuries. 
America s foreign trade consists principally of the exports 
of their surplus The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, is in the mam an importing countrji^ The imports 
of Great Britain exceed veiy gi'eatly tlie exports of the 
country, and British imports consist principally of food 
and of indispensable raw materials, such as cotton, wool, 
timber, leather, copper, iron ore, etc. The instinct of self- 
preservation may compel Great Britain to adopt a policy 
which favours the maintenance of the national shipping. 
The position of the country, its absolute di'.pendence on 
foreign imports, may conj^cl it to insist that British 
imports should he carried as far as possible by British 
ships, for the nation cannot safely be allowed to become 
dependent for its indispensable imports of food and raw 
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upon the good-will of foreign nations and of their 
merchant marines. The experience of the War has shown 
even to the blindest the danger of following any other 
•course. 

The presei vation of England’s maritime pre-eminence 
is necessary, not only for 'tasons of secmity, but also on 
financial grounds As England’s imports vastly^ exceed 
the counliry’s exports, there is a heavy balance to be paid 
for. Imports ai e paid for by expoi ts of goods, or of gold, 
or by services rendered to foreign nations As Great 
Britain has sold the bulk of hei foi eign investments during 
the War, the dividends and interest payable on these 
foreign investments no longer help in paying for the great 
excess of imports e ver exports There is every reason for 
believing that imports into Great Britain will continue 
vastly to exceed exports from Great Britain Conse- 
quently the balance in favour of foreign nations can be 
liquidated only by means of services rendered by England 
to foreign countries Among these services shipping 
stands foremost A serious diminution of England’s mari- 
time preponderance would endanger not only the security 
of the nation both in time of war and peace, but might in 
addition create a very seiious financial problem. 
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THE BRITISH LAND AND HOrsINO PROBLEM IN 
THE COUNTRY DISTIU('TS 

As a rule, people discuss the land problem and the housing 
problem separately However, the two are so inextricably 
interwoven that they ought to be discussed t ogether The 
only difference is this, that in the eounti j the land problem 
is more prominent, while in the towns the housing problem 
claims the most urgent attention. 

W hether the land and housing problem is satisfactorily 
solved with regard to the agricultural distiicts may be 
easily seen from the populousness of the country parts, 
and especial^ from their productivity, for the main pur- 
pose of agriculture is to produce food If we apply this 
test to the rural districts of the United Kingdom, it is 
obvious that the land and housing policy has been an utter 
failure Fiom decade to decade the country population 
has diminish('d in the most lamentable manner, and at the 
same time the productivity of the soil has shrunk, while 
during the same peiiod the agricultural productivity of 
other countries which are similaily situated as Great 
Britain has vastly increased The flight of the people 
may be seen from the figures given on the following page. 
The flight from the country, which is eloquently attested 
by the figures given, has had a most disastious effect, not 
only upon British agriculturaFjproduction, but also on the 
national physique on the health and strength of the race. 
They show that the British land system urgently cries for 
reform, that its maintenance is impossible 
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Nuhbeb c ' Male Agricultural Labourers. 


Tear. 

In 1 tqland ' 

WnlfH, 

In 

Sfotlnnd 

In 

hrlaud 

In the 
Vnited 
K>ngdoni 

mi 

1,097,800 

1 10 200 

8r)0 100 

1 2,088,100 

1861 

1 07.3,000 

I2.“),900 

602 200 

■ 1.801,100 

1871 ' 

002 800 

1 1 1 000 

rn9,700 

i.!:;:j,r)0o 

1881 . •! 

807 600 

01,800 

293,300 

1.192,700 

1891 . : 

709 300 

8."* 100 

251,700 

' 1.046.100 

1901 i 

.583 800 

;3 800 

^12 20(> 

869.800 

1911 .. 1 

622,300 

71 r>oo 

192,10(t 

885.900 


Of course, the shrinkage ol 1 he ruriJil population is due in 
part to the introduction of labour-savii g machinery 
However, it is principally attributable to the fact that 
whereas agiieulture in other countries has prospered and 
progressed, it has utterly decayed in C reat Britain \\ hile 
the production of the staple crops has diminished at an 
^absolutely terrifying rate in the United Kingdom, the 
production of bread corn and the principal vegetables and 
of meat has considerably more than doubled in Germany 
Ijetween 1880 and 1913 While the bulk of the agricul- 
,iural land in Gieat Britain has been abandoned by the 
plough and has been turned into grazing land, where rough 
grass produces only an insignificant quantity of meat, by 
far the larger quantity of the agricultural soil of industrial 
Germany is devoted to the most intensive cultivation. 
Some 3 ^ears ago the two countries compared follows 

Percentages of Agricultural Son., 


Under ^orn crops . . 
Under vegetablf^ 
Under fodder 
Under grass and fallow 
Orchards and gardens 


, In 

1 Germ am/ 

In Great 
Britain 

Per Cent 

Per Cent. 

6M 

18-2 

18-2 

9-4 

101 

6 9 

8-7 

06-5 

1-9 

— 

1 100-0 i 

lou-o 
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The frequently heard assertion that in a denecily 
lated industrial country there is no room for a flourishing 
agriculture is obviously incorrect Germany is almost as 
densely populated as the United Kingdom, while the 
population of Belgium per square mile is far in excess of \ 
that of the British Isles Yet both countries have ex* 
ceedingly productive rural industries Befo^'e the War 
Germany was practically self-supporting in food, for het 
imports of bread corn were counterbalanced by her huge 
exports of sugar, and she was selt-supporting in timber as 
well Moreover, while vegetables, fruit, and milk, were 
scarce and dear in the United Kingdom, they were plenti- 
ful and cheap in Germany Germany's superiority in the 
production of meat and milk may be seen from the follow- , 
ing figures . 


Dairying and Pig-Raisino. 


1 In Great 
} Butain in 
j 1908. 


In Germany 
in 1907 . 


Nsiiinbei ()l mliiibitauth . 1 40,000,000 

,, ol milch covva kept . i 2,763,780 

,, ot piga . . i 2,823,482 

,, ol milch cowa per 1,000 

inhabitants . i 69 

, , ot pigs per 1 ,000 iiihabi • 

rants . | 70 


62 , 000.000 

10 , 966,998 

22 , 146,632 

177 

367 


Per thousand inhabitants Germany had, before the War,' , 
almost three times as many milch cows as Great Britain 
and five times as many pigs Milk is the most important 
food for the growing generation, and pork is the most 
cheaply produced and tho’most nourishing and sustaining 
meat for tho adults Owing to the abundance of natural, 
home-grown food, and especially of milk, the ^ u jj l^ an 
population is probably more sturdy than the VPish. 
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i Bickets' and many other ailments of childhood due to 
under-feeding, and particularly to the scarcity of milk, are 
little known in Germany 

While duri’ g the la^t tew decades the British country 
population Las. dimiiuslied in the most ^'^rious manner, 
the German country population has remained practically 
stationary The effect of the introduction or labour- 
saving machinery in the German countryside has been 
completely offset b> a vastly increased agricultural pro- 
duction In 1911 there were in the United Kingdom 
918,120 agijcultural labourers ol both sexes, while in 
Germany there were m 1907 no le^s than 7,283,471 We 
^ can therefore not wonder that Germany produced before 
the War nearly ten times as much bread corn and ten 
times as much jootatoes as did (ueat Britain and Ireland 
combined. 

If we inquire why the British country population has 
deserted tlie land while the tJerman population has re- 
mained on the soil notwithstanding the lure of great in- 
Y dustrial towns wIktc large wages can be earned, we find, of 
course, that the German farmers and agiicultural labourers 
remained on the land because they were satisfied with 
their conditions, while the British farmers and agricultm*al 
labourers deserted the land because they were dissatisfied 
with their mode of life These differences in the two 
countries were due to the fact that German agriculture 
was highly prosperous and progressive, while British agri- 
culture was hazardous, suffering, and declining. In 
Germany the rural industries were cherished and promoted 
not only by fiscal protection, but by every means available, 
such as the provision oi cheap transport, the application 
of science to agriculture, etc In the United Kingdom the 
rural industries were abandoned and neglected by the 
State, and they suffered not only from the free competition 
of grain produced on the boundless plains of the two 
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Aifiericas, but also from inequitable transportation chargefii. ’ 
British agriculture was abandoned by the politicians, not^ 
only because the agriculturists were politically unorganised^ 
and could therefore bring no pressure to bear upon Parlia- 
ment by means of its votes, but also, and particularly, 
because the democratic parties saw in the rural industries 
not so much a vast army of laT‘m(‘rs and agricultural 
labourers who had a right to appeal to g(^n(‘ral sympathy, 
but they saw in the rural uileiest iiu^u ly a small number 
of large landowners for whose ben(‘lit tai rners and agri- 
cultural labourers toiled 

From the point of view of owneiship agricultural ' 
Germany and agncultui al Jh'itain diffei ed as much as they * 
differed in agricultural productivity 'the two countries 
compared as follows during the last yi ar for winch com- 
parative figures can Ire furmslietl 


Acreage of Agrk’ultuual 



Occupied by Owueis 

/ 

Occupied by Tenants. 


Per 

Per 

III PrusKia 111 

Vent 

Cent, 

1907 

In (irrea-t 

24,422,4(15 liet-ts = 86-6 ' 

3,780,-372 liect.s. = 13-4 

Blit am in 
1907 . i 

i 

1 

3.927.303 ac.ies ^12-2 

28,284,083 acTes = 87*8 


In Prussia seven-eighths of the agricultui al land is free- 
hold land, and is worked by its owners In (b’cat Britain 
only one-eighth of the land is freehold land and worked by 
its owners Most British agriculturists till land which they 
do not possess, while most German agriculturists till their 
own land That is a veiy significant and very important 
difference, and the decay of British agriculture is largely, 
and very likely chiefly, due not only to the free importa- 
tion of cheap trans-maritime grain and the disastrous 
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’ Effects of a transport system ^ Mch benefited the foreign 
producer and penalised the domes! ’ 5 farmer, but also to 
' fact that the British farmer, and especially the British 
agricultural labourer, had no substantial territorial stake 
in the country. 

The instinct of property ih deeply ingrained in human 
nature Men cherish what is their own and treat neglect- 
fully what is somebody elso's Security and property are 
most potent stimuli of human effoj’t A tenant farmer 
rarely feels that love for the land which is felt by an occupy- 
ing owner, and a landless agricultai*al laboui ei leaves the 
countryside as readily for town as i bricklayer's labourer 
leaves one employer for another employer If a nation 
wishes to obtain the utmost out of its land, it must attach 
the country population to the soil by the strongest ties, 
by the ties of love and of inteiest Mr Balfour very 
wisely wrote in his preface to Sir*Gilbcrt Parker's pamphlet 
The Land for the People 

Multiply as you will your enactments lor securing the 
, fruits of an improvement to the man who makes it, you 
will never efface the distinction between ownership and 
‘ occupation It is based on sentiment, not on finance, and 
no demonstration of profit and loss will extract from the 
tenant of a County Council or Public Department labour 
which he would cheerfully expend upon a holding which 
belonged to himself and which he could leave to his chil- 
dren. 

Countless statements contained in the numerous agri- 
cultural investigations made by the Government confirm 
Mr. Balfour's view that ownership is superior to tenancy. 
For instance, before the Committee on Fruit Culture, Mr. 
Lochhurst, Horticultural Instructor to the Derbyshire 
County Council, a tnoioughly practical man, stated 

At Long Eaton, wheie there are a lot of lace-w'orkers, 

' there are now about 300 Oi too treehold allotments of about 
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600 yards eacli Those ai*e the men who plant fruit-treeffi 
and really they do roiiiaikably well 1 go occasionally to 
see how' they are getting on , they aii ange well, they plant 
right, and they prune nghi Thej have a thorough grip 
of the whole thing 

Q, As a T'ule, who plai.t*? ihe tn‘e> of these plots, the 
landlord or the tenant ^ 

A They are freehold o 

Q W^here the plots aie not heehold ? 

A. I find the tenants on allotments, unless they have 
seemity of tenure, will not plant Tliat is whei'e the free- 
hold comes in 

Q Who puts up the buildings on the freehold plots ? 

A The men themselves 

Q What happens in the case ot allotments that are not 
freehold * 

A Very little is done in that wa;y 

Q They have no buildings at all 

A Very few indeed 

Many similar opinions will be tound in the countless 
inquiries into agricultmal conditions which the Govern- 
ment has made 

British agriculture is, as far as its organisation is con- 
cerned, a survival of feudal times The feudal system 
has had its uses in the past, but it has had its day The 
era of democracy has arrived The feudal system is in- 
compatible with modern conditions A n agiiculture which 
18 based on the ownership ot the few and the labour of the 
many is a danger not only to the nation, but also, and 
particularly, to the tew who own the land The feudal 
land system was general in Europe up to the French Revo- 
lution of 1 789 The outbreak of that year was chiefly due 
to the fact that the French farmers were landless, that they 
worked chiefly for the benefit of the aristocrao^y and of the 
Church, who were the principal landowners The distri- 
bution of land possessed by the few among the many 
converted the French peasants, whose wretchedness and 
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{'•'iMqinrwdness Arthur Young, the great British expert, 
r had SO touchingly described, into prosperous, progressive, 
,and contented men. The French peasants who ha-^J oren 
inclined towards violence and revolution became tl’ j most 
conservative ele nent in the State Hencefor ward French 
revolutionarief' were to be found nearly only among the 
propertyless masses of the big towns, and especially of 
Paris. 

The fact that the abohtion of the feudal system and the 
creation of universal freeh(>lds had vpstly enriched France 
‘ and had converted tlie discontented French into conserva- 
tive and patriotic citizens was no lost upon the other 
nations of the Continent The landless people of Prussia 
had seen with indifference their country overrun by the 
French. To increase the prosperity of the Prussian people 
and to attach them to their country by the strongest bonds 
of interest, the great Prussian statesman. Stem, advocated 
the conversion of the landless serfs into peasant proprietors. 
Soon after the disaster of Jena and Auerstadt, Prussia, 
notwithstanding the poverty which followed disastrous 
defeat, set to work and divided the great feudal estates 
^ among the cultivators of the soil In Prussia, as in France, 
this great reform was followed not only by the regenera- 
/ tion of the national agriculture, but by that of the people 
as well. The non-Prussian States, Austria, and the other 
States of the Continent, followed suit, and the wonderful 
progress of Continental agriculture diu'ing the period 
following the Napoleonic Wars was due in a very large 
measure to the institution of peasant pr opriet orship V ery 
likely the Russian revolution would not have occurred, or 
at the worst would have been confined to the big towns, 
had Russia ppssessed tiie system of peasant proprietary 
Occupying ownership has proved its superiority over 
tenancy not only on th'^ Continent of Europe, but in the 
British Dominions and the United States as well. In 
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Uhe United States the percentage ol land cultivatecl b^‘ 
occupying owners is constantly increasing, and that culti* 
vated under the tenant system is equally constantly 
declining. Universal experience ol)viousiy proves the 
superiority of the freehold system over the feudal system, 
which is a danger both (conomically and politically, 
British agricultuie would never iiavt' been ibapdoned by 
the politicians had the interests of the* ru? al industries been 
defended in Parliament, not by tlu j epresentatives of a 
handful of territoj jal magnat(‘S, but by millions of sturdy 
freeholders whose existence w.is at stake The losses 
experienced by British agriculture fell, alter all, chiefly on 
the few owners, for the farmers could in many cases obtain 
relief by a reduction in the rent, while the landless agri- 
cultural labourers could e^cape by migrating to the towns 
or to the countries overseas 

The conversion of the British land system from a feudal 
to a modern and demociatic organisation is imperative. 
The assertions ot those who maintain that the existing 
system is best for Great Britain may be disregarded in 
view of the fact that they are contradicted by universal 
experience and by the lamentable decline of British agri- 
cultur(\ 

It IS erroneous to believe that the landlords are indis- * 
pensable in England's rural economy After all, they are 
principally the bankers of the farmers, the only difference 
being that whereas the regular banker merely charges 
interest for his assistance, the landlord charges interest 
and, at the same time, claims a proportion of the farmer’s 
earnings by insisting upon being a sleeping partner in his 
farm The creation of freehold farms will lead to the 
development of rural banking and to the doyelopmefit of 
co-operation among farmers similar to those developments 
which took place on the Continent of Europe after the 
downfall of feudalism. 
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The prosperity of British agriculture depends mainly on 
the army of agricultural labourers Their contentment 
is vital. They cannot be attached to the soil merely by a 
high wage. They will love the country and remain in if 
if they have a permanent territorial stake in it. Every 
facility should be given to the agricultural labourers to 
acquire l^nd, so that they may hope by industry and 
economy to become farmers themselves Hither .>0 only 
too many superannuated agricultural labourers saw them- 
selves compelled, at the end of a life of toil, either to be 
supported by charitable people or to end their days in the 
workhouse Every German agrk'ultural labourer, every 
French agricultural labourer every American agricultural 
labourer may hope to acquire a small farm and to 
rise gradually to opulent independence Many wealthy 
farmers on the Continent of Eui’ope and in the United 
States started 111 life as agricultmal labourers Every- 
thing should bo done to enable competent agricultural 
labom'ers to make themselves independent They cannot 
be expected to remain m the country if their life is merely 
a life of drudgery without hope 

Hitherto the purchase of land on the part of men of small 
means has been made difficult by the cumbersome and 
costly process of transfer The title to land should be 
based, not on boxes full of documents, but on a simple 
entry in an official register and on an official map The 
registration of title, which has become almost universal 
outside Great Britain, makes land an easily marketable 
commodity, and makes it an exceedingly attractive invest- 
ment to men of small means 

The most pressing immediate necessity for attracting 
labour to the land and retaining the present labourers on 
the soil is the provision of an adequate number of cottages. 
The housing problem is at least as urgent in the country as 
in the town. Mon cannot be expected to remain in tlie 

33 
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country if they cannot find adequate hou®e^rooin thefift- 
selves and for their f am ilies The scarcity of rural cottages 
has very largely been caused by the multiplication of so- 
called lied collages whieli aie h i at an uneconomic rent, 
such a- a shilling o?* two pei* wc‘(^k The competition of 
these collages has deti^ucl pavalf* builders from build- 
ing The pj ovision of eollogc'^ let a-l half-price or less to 
agricultural laboui ers IS clue t^ithei to inisa}>T)lied philan- 
thropy or to the dc\ire to ic'lain llif‘ seiviee of labomers 
by unfair means ]Vo})al)ly it wonld be best to abolish this 
evil by Act of Parliamc^nt If the agTicuItural labourers 
were given l)v law the right to aeciuire the cottages in which 
they live at a price standing in a c(*i tain relation to the 
rent, the owners of labourers* cottages would, of course, 
immediately charge an economic* i c‘nt . and would be forced 
to add to the Meekly wage of the laboui ei the difference 
betwecai the cc*onomie lent and the uneconomic rent 
c'haiged hitherto 

British agiiciilture suffers from the fac*t that it is labour- 
starved The eountryside can be made to flourish only 
b}^ the provision ot vast numbers of additional labourers. 
British agiicultural production c*an be trc'bled, but it can 
be tiebled only by trebling the number of agrieultui*al 
labourers, and the tubling of these* is possible only by 
providing, in the fust place, ad<*quate and decent house- 
room, and by giving men an indu(*c*ment to work in the 
country The ho])e ot being able to acquire their own 
houses and a small field on easy terras would probably 
cause thousands of town workc^is who are tired of town 
life, and who have learnt to use the spader and fork on an 
allotment, to go to the country After having served an 
apprenticeship of several years as agricultural labourers 
and })ut by a little money, they might increase their little 
property, and might gradually become themselves sub- 
stantial f aimers The re-creation ot British agriculture 
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and of the British race urgently demands the abolition of 
the feudal system in the country and the introduction of 
that democratic sy&teni of general freeholds vliich has 
proved its supeiiority from the agneultural point of view 
and its value from the political point of view in all 
countries where it has been iuti oduced 
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THE BRITISH LAND AND HOD SING PROBLEM IN 
THE TOWNS 

Great Britain is a democracy In a country which is 
ruled by the many it is of the utmost importance that the 
people are satisfied with their lot Diumg the War, and 
especially after its conclusion, a great deal of unrest has 
been noticeable among the working masses That unrest 
is no doubt partly due to that selfishness winch is general 
among men and to the activities of mischievous agitators; 
but to a large extent it springs from justified resent- 
ment The working masses have begun to ask themselves 
whether the conditions under which they live are worthy 
of men or unworthy, remediable or irremediable 

The mobilisation of the nation’s manhood has revealed 
the fact that preventable disease is widespread among the 
masses, that the national physique has seriously deterio* 
rated owing to insufficient food and house-room It is 
worth noting that both industrial unrest and racial deterio- 
ration are greatest iii those towns where industry is most 
active Sir Donald Maclean stated quite correctly in 
Parliament on April 7 

Among all the social questions with which members had 
to deal at the last election, the housing question easily took 
the first place. The revelation of the housing conditions 
under which tens of thousands of miners live was oce of 
the most potent forces in influencing the mind of the 
country, as well as of the Coal Commission, in favour of 
dealing not only with that question, but with the problem 
as a whole. 
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It is surely not merely by coincidence that in those 
districts of the country where overcrowding is most 
serious industrial unrest is greatest and the physique of 
the people is worst . A naly tical examination of the Census 
and of various othei’ Government reports revels the fact 
'that housing conditions are far worse m the North of 
England than in the South and the C’entre of the country, 
and that they are worst of all in Scotland, and especially 
on the Clyde, winch during and after the War has been the 
greatest hotbed of l e volutionary an '.rchism It is usually 
considered that those houses aie over^iowdea which con- 
tain more than two occupants to e '.cli room Now, accord- 
ing to the (/cnsus of England and Wales of 1911, over- 


crowding existed on the foilowdng scale in some representa- 
tive towns 

lu Gratoslicad 

. . ;{37 pel 1,000 of population 

In South Shields 

. 329 

In Sunderland 

32« 

In Newoastle-on-Tvue 

317 

In Tynemout h 

. 308 

In Derby . 

.. IS 

In Burton-upoii-Tient 

10 

In Ipswich 

. 13 

In Northampton , 

11 

In Leicester 

11 


The first five towns, those on the Tyne, are towns in 
which overcrowding was greatest in 1911 The last five 
towns are those in which overcrowding was smallest at the 
time when the Census was taken 

Across the Scotch border housing conditions are even 
worse than in England According to the official paper, 
HouSng Coikditions (Scotland) (Cd 4016), 1908, 2,042,945 
people, or 45*68 per cent of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
were found to live in overcrowded dwellings The following 
table gives some of the worst instances of overcrowding 
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PERCKNTA^ir or Population of Scotland living in 

Ovi RC'UOWDED OWFLUNOS 



Fet Cent 


Per Cent, 

Clydel) 'Tik 

72‘97 

Kilmanioclv . 

. . 55-94 

Motliei vvoll 

71 

(fl iSi^OW 

. . 54*70 

(^oatbi idge 

70 ;)S 

F.ilkiik 

. 54-61 

Port Glii.s^ow 


(aeeiiot k 

. 54-17 

(xovan 

63*77 

Poitai 

, . 49-86 

Paisley 

58 76 1 

Diiiidet* 

49-44 

DumbcUtoii 

57*65 1 

Leith 

43*80 


According to tlic R(‘]>ort mentioned ot the Scotch popu- 
lation 1 0J4,70 7 01 22^S){ per cent almost one~quarter of 
the total, lived heid(Hl toui* and nior(‘ in one room, and the 
“ homes ' of i\J50,7S9 Scotch ])eople, oi 51*9 ]>ei* cent of 
the population ( onsisted ot one-i ooni and t wo room dwell- 
ings There is obviously some leason tor Scotland inclin- 
ing towards Radicalism 

It will b(' observed tiom the figures given that over- 
ci'owding was in 1 91 1 most serious, as tar as England i^s 
concerned, on the Tyiu‘, while in Scotland overcrowding 
was even woise than m England and it was particularly 
severe on the Tlyde During the War tens ot thousands 
ot workers wTiit to swell the* population of these oveis 
crowded districts We ean theietor(‘ not \vondcr that 
shijibuilding and ship-r impairing suffei c'd ])articularly from 
labour trouble, and that agitatois bent u])on mischief 
found the Tyne and Clyde rfist nets a particularly congenial 
and reccjitivc soil 

The fact that seiious ovei ( rowdiiig is liki^ly to breed 
dissatisfaction is shown liv the extraoidinaiy statistics 
given The fact that overcrowding leads to pliysical 
deterioration ean also he jiroved by statistics which are 
based upon searching and conscientious cT?»quiry. * For 
instance, during 1905-96 the School Board of Glasgow had' 
72,857 school-children measured and weighed in order to 
solve the question w’licther, and in how far housing affects 
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the physique of the people. In its Report (t3d,. 2637) the 
result of that investigation was summed up in ftho follow- 
ing figures . 

Averagf Weight and Height of All Children 
(Age TO J^) EXAM ned. 



• 

- — . . _ _ 

Average 

We/ghf 

Aveiage 

Height. 

BoyH fi 

om oiie-ro(iiU(M] liomeN 

Pounds, 

lucheii. 

46'6 

, 

,, tWO-lOOlIK <i 

56*1 

48-1 


. thjee-iooiiKMl 

6u*0 

50-0 

♦ » 

ioai-ro'jiiird 

()4*3 

51*3 

(brl- 

, oue-iooined , 


46-3 


,, two-iooiiHul , 

54*8 

47-8 


thice-ioouiod ,, 

: 59 4 

49-0 

« » 

,, loin -room* d ,, 

, (M-f) 

* 51*() 


The figurefj given reveal the fact that housing has the 
most extraordinary effect upon physique. Commenting 
upon the figures given, the Repoit stated 

These figures show that the one-roomed child, whether 
boy or gill, is always, on the average, distinctly smaller 
and lighter tlian the two-ioomed, and the two-roomed 
than the thiec'-roomed, and the three-roomed than the 
four- roomed The numbers examined are so large and the 
results are so uniform that only one conclusion is possible 
— viz , that the poorest child suffers most in nutrition and 
growth Jt cannot be an accident that boys from one- 
roomed homes should be 1 1 *7 pounds lighter on an average 
than boys from four-roomed homes, and 4*7 inches smaller. 
Neither is it an accident that girls from one- roomed homes 
are on an average 14 pounds lighter and 5*3 inches shorter 
than the girls from four-roomed homes 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that inadequate 
housing accommodation is usually accompanied by in- 
adequate food and KS'^unetimes by inadequate clothing. 
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Still, it is obvious that people who live in densely over- 
crowded, dingy, airless, and more or less insanitary dwell- 
ings are likely to suffi^r in health even if they should be 
adequately fed and clothed The existing statistics show, 
moreover, that a hig^ <lealh-rate accompanies over- 
crowding The death laic rise's togi'lhcr with the over- 
crowding statistics , 

Insufficiency of housing and consequent overcrowding, 
and the existence of numerous ill built and insanitary 
houses, is a crying and terrible evil which must be stamped 
out with the utmost energy and rapidity Adequate 
houses for the toiling masses must be provided, and the 
cost is quite a secondary coiisidoiation The national 
expenditure on dwellings fit for habitation will be more 
than paid for in the improvement of the national health 
and in the contentment of the workers A healthy and 
contented woiker is an asset , a sickly and discontented one 
a liability, and possibly a danger 

According to the Bill laid by Dr Addison before Parlia- 
ment in April, 1919, hundreds of thousands of houses will 
be built with the co-operation of the State and of the 
Local Authorities The housing campaign which has 
thereby been opened is highly welcome However, the 
provision of hundreds of thousands of well-built houses, 
of which a large number should be built in well-planned, 
well-laid-out, pleasant and wholesome model settlements, 
will not suffice to solve the urban housing problem in its 
entirety. 

The great characteristics of the British working masses 
are their thnftlessness and their restlessness, two qualities 
which are exceedingly dangerous in a democracy The 
people on the Continent and the American people are 'far 
more thrifty and provident than are the English people. 
The English emigrants themselves become provident and 
tlmifty when they leave their own country for the United 
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States or for the Dominions Providence is, of course, 
encouraged if pe< pie are offered a very attractive invest- 
ment. Savings /ire discouraged if there are no attr -active 
investments wi^ lin the reach of the toiling m isses. It is 
a natural instinct in men that they desire to possess, en- 
tirely and absolutely, things ot pci*rianeiit value It is a 
natui’al instinct in men tha* they desire to possess abso- 
lutely not only the furiiituie which they use, but Iso the 
houses in which thej^ live and a piece of ground Thrift 
has been enormously encuimaged n tlie Continent of 
Europe, in the I'^’nited States, and in the British Dominions, 
by facilities offered to the worker of acquiring freehold 
land and houses of their own The vast majority of the 
houses in Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Italy, the United States and Canada, are owned by t lie 
people inhabiting them The possibility of acquiring 
houses, cottages, and business premises, not on lease, 
but as a perpetual possession, is an exceedingly strong 
inducement to thrift The man of small means is not 
satisfied with the insignificant' return made by the savings 
banks, and as he does not care to invest his money in 
Stock Exchange securities which he does not understand, 
he is apt to spend all he corns, but he would gladly save 
could he invest his savings in land and buildings which 
would be his for evei The preference of working men 
for freehold houses, it such are obtainable, is well khv)wn, 
and was well brought out by the examination of several 
witnesses examined by the Select Commtite<' on Town 
Holdings. For instance, Mr John (iroen, a working-man 
who had been employed during twcnty-eigiit years at 
the Royal Arsenal in Woolwich, was examined as fol- 
lows : • 

# • 

Q- You think that the workmen have a desire to obtain 
the freehold of their own houses for the benefit of the 
families in preference to h3aseholds ? 
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A . Equally so as much as an aristocrat, because the idea 
of the workman is to benefit his tamily ; but he resents this 
continual dram upon the saviDijs ot his class by the ground 
landlord ' 

Q Then you think tne workman is as proud of his little 
estate the larger man ot a large estate ^ 

A Eq lally so, and lie would wisli to hand that little 
estate down to his family, even if only a two-roomed 
cottage with a small bit ot gaiden . In my opinion 
it would be a very great inducement to thrift and economy 
on the part of the w'orkmg-maii, Dt‘eause 1 know there are 
scores of working-men in the Arsenal who have money, and 
who rightly refuse to invest it in leasehold property; but 
if they could buy freehold it would have a great tendency 
to keep the workman away from the public-house. It 
would take him into his garden, his greenhouse, or his 
workshop 

Before the same Committee. Mr Benjamin Jones, repre- 
senting the Union of Working Men (l!o-operators, stated: 

^Ve co-operators think that every man in the nation has 
a right to have some stake in the country, and we are 
trying as fast as wc can to make every working-man into 
a small capitalist He cannot be a capitalist unless he has 
some means ot investing his money An enlightened, intel- 
ligent, and well-educated man may not be frightened of 
investing his money in all jiarts ot the eai th, but a working- 
man naturally wants to see his money near at hand, and we 
say that for the public good it is ab«^oluteIy necessary that 
the working-man should have some oppoitunity to invest 
his money near at home and so induce him to be provi- 
dent We object to being corapellf'd to hand over 

at the end ot the term all the propeity that wo have put 
on the land It is impossible tor me to express in strong 
enough terms the working-men's detestation of the 
present system 

In most British towns land and houses are owned by the 
few The natural desire of the workers to acquire their 
own houses with their savings and to leave them to their 
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descendants is thwarted The fact that the vast majority 
of the people occupy liouses which are not their own 
, converts the nation into a nation of lodgers Thus the 
leasehold system creates not only thriftlessness and 
' improvidence, ')ul also that spini ot restlessness wiiich is 
dangerous in a dcmocra( y Tln^ British nation is a nation 
of dissatisfied lodgers 

The leasehold system possesses rumerous serous dis- 
advantages It causes wastefulness, for people treat 
badly houses which are not their own (Consequently the 
repairs of leaseliold houses and cottages arc exceedingly 
heavy B(‘SKles it (reates niucl unnecessary friction 
within the ( oniniunity <Mid creates not only hatred against 
the landlords, but against [iroperty-owneis ot every kind. 

The leasehold syst causes shoddy building, for houses 
are erected to let, but not to last , and it creates the slum, 
for houses the lease ot which is running out are apt to be 
utterly neglected by their oiv Tiers and by the various 
people who, through letting and subletting, may have an 
interest in the pi opert \ 

Many oflioial Oomniissioiis and Committees have recom- 
mended the creation ot numerous freeholds for the benefit 
of the working masses, but lutherto their recommenda- 
tions have been disiegaided For instance, the Report 
of the Royal C'ommission on the Honking ot the Working 
Classes stated 

Your Majesty s (Commissioners recommend generally, 
with reference to all kinds of dwellings, that facilities 
should be given to allow capital to be repaid in rent with 
a view to giving to tenants facilities lor becoming free- 
holders 

That recommendation was made in 1 SSf), lint, like so many 
excellent recommendations, was not acted upon by short- 
sighted party politician^ 
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At present the acquisition of a freehold house is almost 
impossible to men ot small means, and especially to work- 
ing-men, because owners frequently do not care to sell, 
and particularly because the purchase of a house is a cum- 
bersome and outrageously expensive transaction The 
title to a piece of land does not consist in an entry in an 
official register, which is guaranteed by the State or by the 
Local Authority, but in a number ot documents which may 
or may not be valid In an apparently sound title there 
may be a flaw, and the examination ot the title-deeds 
requires a considerable amount ot time and a very large 
expenditure ot money, and even then there is a certain 
amount of risk fSo the working- man is ati aid of acquiring 
a piece of land or a freehold hous(‘ especially as he has no 
secure place m which he can keiqj his deeds On the 
Continent the title to real property rests in an entry in an 
oflicial land register Land and houses can be bought and 
sold as easily, as quickly, and almost as cheaply, as furni- 
ture or as stocks and shares, and any mistake made by the 
registering authority falls, not on the purchaser, but has 
to be made good by the registering authority itself. The 
result IS that on the Continent land and houses are con- 
sidered the most desirable investment for farmers, peas- 
ants, small tradesmen in towns, and even by the great 
body of wage-earneis in factories 

On the Continent, in those towns where large houses let 
in flats are general, it is comparatively difficult for men of 
small means to have a freehold house of their own. In 
the smaller towns freehold houses are general The 
United Kingdom is ideally situated for instituting the free- 
hold system in the towns, because the vast majority of 
people, even in London, live, not in huge barracli-like 
houses, as people do in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, etc , but in 
small houses and cottages of four, live, or six rooms. The 
fact that there is a strong desire among the people to 
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acquire houBes of their own is eloquently attested by the 
numerous building societies, with the help of which men 
of small means have acquiied a very large number of 
leasehold houses 

The congestion of the British industrial towms and the 
existence of a great deal of preventable ovei crowding is 
due to a scarcity of houses This scarcity has been caused 
largely through the mistaken legislation of 1909 Out of 
every twenty houses occupied by the working classes, 
built before the War, nineteen were, according to Dr 
Addison, built by private enterprise By pe'ialising the 
speculative builder and by frightening the owner of house 
property, the Government brought the building of houses 
almost to a standstill Meanwhile existing houses decayed 
and the population kept increasing Thus legislation 
which was aimed at improving the housing of the people 
actually resulted m creating overcrowding. 

Overcrowding is due not only to the fact that there is an 
insufficient number of houses, but that working people 
insist upon living close to then place of work instead of 
settling farther out, where they could dwell in better air 
and happier smroundings The congestion of the indiis> 
trial towns is partly due to insufficient means of communi- 
cation between the industrial centres and the surrounding 
country, partly to the high fares charged Dr Addison 
stated in his speech of Ajiril 7, 1919* 

It is a significant fact tliat in 1907, of the 500,000 peoido 
employed in factories in London, 346,000 dwell in the inner 
zone, only 168,000 in the middle zone, and 35,000 in the 
outer zone That was to say, practically three-quarters 
of the people employed in factories in London dwelt near 
their work It is dear that until there was vastly in- 
creased meaqs of tiansport, until there was much better 
factory development outside the City, this problem w ould 
be urgent and acute in the great centres of population 
We want to improve our transport system so that people 
can more readily get farther out. 
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The United Kingdom suffej>. from an insufficiency dt 
tramways and other incaus connecting the towns with the 
subiub.s, and from undul} higli taic's The development 
of suburban traffic has unfortunately been seriously^ 
hampered bj Parliament giving io (he Local Authorities 
a traffic monopoly Jlunicipal enterprise has been a 
failure. The Local Authorities have created a totally 
insufficient service, which works at unduly high cost In 
the United Stales jirivate enloi pri^e has cieated tramways 
the mileage of wliich vastly (‘xee<‘ds the total railway 
mileage of the United Kingdom Ihe British tramway 
system may be moie substantiailv iinilt but the un- 
fortunate woikers cannot get out of the towns because the 
facihties aie insufficient and the faro too high The de- 
mands of the lailwajmcii and the omnibus and tramway 
emidoyees for higher wages ha^e led to a tint her increase 
in fares, which is bound io deter the woikers from settling 
farther out High fares are as much lesponsililc for the 
existence of the slums as the absence of a sufficient number 
of houses 

The creation of the freehold system in thf' towns is desir- 
able and uigent for many reasons The existence of 
millions of freeholders should lead to better housing, for 
men take good care of houses which are their own More- 
over, the freeliold system would improve not only the 
physical health of the country, but its political and social 
health as well Tt is dangerous for a nation where the 
many rule that the bulk of the land in town and country 
should be in the hands of the few The result has been 
that the landowners and the houseowners have been treated 
by the politicians as if they were the natural enemies of the 
people Thus the masses have been taught to look for an 
improvement of the housing corrditions rather to the 
Government than to rely ujion their own exertions, and to 
expect an improvement in housing rather from expropri- , < 
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ation than from thrift. These ideas are very dangerous, 
and they may prove fatal to England’s peace and future. 
The freehold system, the system whereby a large land- 
owner only lends, but does not sell, his ground, and insists 
upon acting as a sleeping partner in the business which is 
carried on up ‘U it-, is disadvantageous not only to the 
worker, but also to the business ma^i He *s hedged about 
by numerous conditions His freedom of action is cur- 
tailed in many directions, and at the expiration of the 
lease he may be faced by tlic alternative of either submit- 
ting to extortion oi of moving his l>usiness clso/,.’here Be- 
^ides, the cumbrous system of land transfer causes endless 
delays It often takes an English business man longer 
to find out the soundness of his title than it takes a Ger- 
man, French, oi American business man to acquire his 
land and to build his factory 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE INEFFICIENCY OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION— TL 

The Facts of the Case. 

Industrial efficiency begets piospcrity, and prosperity 
leads to general contentment Industrial inefficiency 
bring about poverty, unemployment, and general dis- 
satisfaction and unrest England’s industrial and social 
difficulties are largely due to the backwardness of her 
industries. 

Prosperity depends mainly on piodiiction. Those 
nations are tlie wealthiest where production per man is 
greatest. With the help of the most perfect organisation 
and of the best labour-saving machinery an intelligent 
artisan can produce as much as a number of artisans 
produced by the more primitive methods of the past. 
The result is that the highly productive workers of 
the present possess comforts and conveniences without 
number which were out of reach of their forefathers, 
and which, in the time preceding the industrial revolution, 
were highly prized luxuries to men of the middle class. 

The most progressive and the most prosperous nation 
IS the American nation. The United States have advanced 
with giant strides. In 1821 the United Kingdom had 
21,272,187 inhabitants, and the United States had only 
9,638,453 inhabitants. There were then two Englishmen 
to every single American. Now the United Kingdom 
has about 47,000,000 inhabitants, and the United States 

51G 
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have more than 100,000,000 inhabitants. There are now 
two Americans for every sin; 5 le Englishman. Only a 
few decades ago the United Kingdom was considerably 
richer than the United States. Now the United States 
are considerably wealthier than all the St£»tes of the 
British Empire combined England has ceased to be 
the leading Anglo-Saxon nation both in population and in 
wealth. That is a very serious matter, for numbers and 
wealth are the mam pillars of nations , they are the founda- 
tions of national strength and mdep'^ndciice 

It is frequently asserted that ihe vast wealth of the 
United States is du(' to their magnib lent natural resources. 
That IS ^careely correct 1’he an a of the British Empire 
IS more than four times as large as that of the United 
States. The natiini^ resources of the British Empire are 
probably fai gre<itei than those of tht' United States. 
The United Slattss aie wealthier than the British Empire, 
not because the natural resources of America are greater, 
but because the jiroduction of the American workers is 
far greater than that of the British workers. Production 
is w^ealth With the help of an excellent organisation 
and of the mo.'^t perfect and the most powerful labour- 
saving machinery the average worker in the United IStates 
produces approximately three times as much as does his 
British colleague wlio is employed in the identical calling. 

The statement tliat the average American w’^ork.r in 
the factory and tire workshoj),in the mine and on the farm, 
on the railway and in the counting-house, does about 
three times as much w^ork as his Butish colleague, seems 
at first sight to be a reckless overstatement Yet that 
statement is correct, and its correctness can be proved by 
means*of reliable official figures 

The Unite^d States have combrned with their iJeriodical 
Census of Population a C^ensus of Production which 
records the productivity of the various industries in full 
• 34 
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detail The United Kingdom, which in the past has 
taken only Censuses oi l*opulaiioii, has at last followed 
America’s example, it has taken in 1908, lor the first time, 
a Census ol Productjon which relates to the year 1907. 
The American Census ul IVoduction nearest in date to 
the first lintish Census ol Production is that for the year 
1909. The interval ol two years between t he tvfo Censuses 
is only small. Consequently, svv can fairly compare 
British and American production by means of the two 
industrial Censuses mentioned. 

There is a dilticulty m compaiing the results of the 
two oliicial investigations. Many industries have been 
classified in difierent ways in the two countries. If we 
leave out of account those industries which are not com- 
parable because they have been grouped and classified 
in such a manner as to be not readily comparable, there 
remains a residue of twenty-six industries in wdiich the 
grouping has been practically identical These twenty- 
six industries allow us to compare British and American 
production per worker employed, and a carelul comparison 
of the figures given shows that in these the American 
worker pioduccd in 1909 approximately three times 
as much as did his British connietitor m 1907. That 
fact is cleaily biought out by the table on p 519 

It will be uoUci‘d that production per worker, both 
per week and per year, is almost three times as great in 
the United States as in Great Britain. However, while 
the most efficient British industry, the huge cotton in- 
dustry, is included in the table, the most efficient American 
industries, the gigantic iron and steel industry and the vast 
engineering industry, are excluded, because the different 
classification and subdivisions adopted in th6 two 
countries make comparison between these industries 
impossible. Thus the comparison is perhaps unduly 
favourable to England. Had it been possible to include 
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in the table the iron and steel industry and the engineer- 
ing industry, it uoidd probably be found that the average 
production per worker was fully three times as great in 
the United States as in the Uintcd Kingdom. 

America’s superiority in pioduetion per worker is 
practicali\ uiii 'er.sal, but it varu‘s gieally in the different 
industries tnuirieratt'd It is ^malle^t in hho cotton 
industry, m which the wutkei piodiices about 

50 per cent mo^ ' than the woiker On the other 

hand, AmeriCtin prodnetion jiei woikta i'> considerably 
more than three times as gri^at a^ Biitish production 
per worker in the' making ot clothing, silk goods, matches, 
etc , in which the Americans usc a great deal of auto- 
matic machineiy which is little employid in the United 
Kingdom 

Some readers may >av Tliesc' comparisons are not 
fair Meahured in money, American workers produce 
three times as much as English workers because American 
goods are more expensive than Biitish goods ’’ I'hat 
argument must, ot couise, be answered 

The values given in both the British and the American 
Censuses are wholesale values at factoiy Now, although 
betore the war the retail jiriees ot many goods were higher 
in the ITnited Slates than in the United Kingdom, whole- 
sale prices w'cre almost identical in the two countries. 
It wholesale prices in the United States weie considerably 
higher than in the United Kingdom, the United States 
could, of course, not compete with British goods in 
foreign markets However, Ameiiean goods arc sold 
freely in competition with British goods, not only in 
foreign countries, but also in Great Britain Everyone 
knows that American steel, machines, implcjments* tools, 
hardware, motor-cars, sewing-machines, typewriters, 
desks, pencils, watches, chemicals, photographic appara- 
tus, etc., are freely sold in the United Kingdom. That 
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could not possibly be done if American wholesale prices 
were considerabl}" higher than British wholesale prices, 
especially as the^e is only little American dumping. On 
the other hand, American retail prices were before the 
War higher than British retail prices This happened 
because longer distances and higher of shop assis- 

tants mal^ retailing in the United St? ^es more expensive 
than in the United Kingd<»m 

Let us now study the table a little more closely. The 
comparisons give n in the four colun ns are of two kinds : 
they are in respect of (h*oss Oiit}>ut ” and </f ^ Net Out- 
put.” Now the question will be asked* ‘What consti- 
tutes gross output and what net output 

The two columns which compare' gross output in the 
United States and (beat Britain give the actual wholesale 
value of the products turned out by the British and 
American woiker per year For instance, the average 
worker in the clothing industrj^ produced £484 worth of 
clothing in the United States and only £158 worth of 
clothing in the United Kingdom Now, it stands to reason 
that the American output per worker would be far greater 
than the British output per w- orker if the American cloth- 
ing industry employed more expensive cloth than the 
British clothing industry, or if the American boot and 
shoo industry used more expensive leather, etc Tliat 
difference in the cost of materials which may falsi f\' the 
comparison between Biilish and x\merican outjmt per 
man can easily be eliminated 

If we wish to find out how* much a w^oiker actually 
produces by the work of his hands, w^e musi, of course, 
deduct from the value of his output in clothes, boots, 
etc.j^he value of the i^aterials used liy him and all the 
incidental expenses of the factory, such as rent, rates and 
taxes, fuel, wear and tear of machinery, cost of manage- 
ment, etc., for all thesv.^are contained in the wholesale 
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cost of the goods produced All these items are given 
both in the British and American (^ensus of Production, 
having been furnisljed by tli<‘ manufacturers. If we 
deduct from the gross output per worker the cost of all 
the materials used a/id all the other items which are 
usually called overhead expenses, we find out the actual 
value which the worker has piodiiced by hi§ personal 
work. This actual value piodueed by the worker by his 
exertion is what is called the net output To sum up, 
gross output gives the value ot the goods produced per 
worker, and net output states tlu^ actual value of the 
worker’s own labour 

Comparison of Columns 1 and 2 shows that the Anerican 
worker produces at wholesale prices nearly three times as 
much gross as his British colleague In other words, 
he produces nearly three times as many boots, suits of 
clothing, etc , per year Comparison ot Columns 3 and 
4 shows that the American worker does also about three 
times as much work as his British colleague, because he 
produces nearly three times as much net as the British 
worker. If we leave out of account the cost of all the 
materials used and all the overhead expenses of the 
factory, American production is still about three times ^ 
as great as British production per worker 

It appears from the reliable British and American 
Government figures given that the American worker 
produces on an average both gross and net , about three 
times as much as the British workei employed in the 
identical calling , that a single American worker produces 
about as much as do three English workers Naturally 
people will ask How is this possible ^ How do the 
Americans achieve this ^ Do they work so much harder 
than English workmen, or do they work much longer 
hours 

In 1907-1909 working hours were almost identical in 
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the two countries. In some industries the Americans 
worked longer hours and in some they worked shorter 

• j 

' I Total H or 86^ Power Eorse-Power per 

I employed, 1,000 Wage-earners, 


U mted j 

• States 

in 1909 ! 

I 

I 

Boots and shoos . 96 jOl 

Cardboard boxes . 23 323 ‘ 

Butter and cheese 101»379 j 

Cement . . ' 371,799 

Clothing . . . j 65.019 I 

Cocoa, chocolate, j 46,463 , 

and confectionery ' 

Cotton goods ' 1,296,517 

Clocks and watches j 14,957 . 

Cutlery and tooK . j 62,294 • 

Dyeing and hnisli- 

mg textiles . . 107,746 ■ 

Grasworks . . .1 128,350 1 

Firearms and am- I 

muiutioii 17,840 

Gloves . . 2,889 

Hats and caps 23,524 

Hosiery . . .1 103,709 

Leather taniuiig and ' 

dressing | 148,140 

Lime | 27,671 

Brewing and malt- j 

mg . . . I 347,726 ' 

Matches . . | 6,224 | 

Paint, colouis, and I 

varnish . 56.162 i 

Paper . . 1,304,265 j 

Pons and pencils . 4,261 | 

Printing and pub I 

lishing 297,763 j 

Railway carnages I 

and waggons 97,797 

SUk . 97,947 

Soap and caiMles i 29,159 


United "^mted United 


Kingdom 
m 1907 

States 
in 1909. 

[Kingdom 
’ in 1907. 

20,171 

486 

172 

2,288 

5^0 

114 

11,372 

5 507 

1,477 

60.079 

13 873 

3,195 

li.837 

165 

45 

19,898 

980 

346 

1,239,212 

1 3,433 

2,214 

550 

628 

125 

5,248 1 

1 2,069 I 

420 

190,252 

2,449 

i 1,949 

33,618 

3,469 

; 687 

2,619 

1,214 

595 

509 

256 

113 

5,142 

588 

181 

7,784 

804 i 

163 

22,609 

2,389 

847 

10,867 

1,991 

701 

1 

64 636 ! 

6,209 

937 

1,591 ! 

1,729 

408 

14,575 

4,012 

1,375 

172,224 

15 846 

4,201 

1,450 

710 

241 

38,611 i 

1,’54 1 

1,133 

30,407 

-i,274 

1,126 

18,867 : 

989 1 

608 

16,938 . 

2,160 1 

1,092 


hours than Englishmen On the whole, and taking all 
trades together, there was little diiSerence between the two 
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counti'es. ivmerica’s extraordinary superiority in pro- 
duction is therefore not due to longer hours, nor is it due 
to harder work. 

The greater production is, the lighter is the work. It 
is infinitely easier to excavate 100 tons of earth with a 
steam shovel than 10 tons by hand It is infinitely 
easier to direct a heavy steam hammer than to wield a 
light hand hammer. America’s vast superiority in 
manufacturing production per man is due to various 
factors, among which two are of particular importance. 
These are, firstly better machinery, and secondly greater 
engine power. 

Everybody knows nowadays that the Americans use 
much more automatic and other labour-saving machinery 
and devices than Englishmen, but it is not generally known 
that the Americans use a gieat deal more engine power 
as well The fact that America’s vast superiority in 
production is due not only to the emjiloyraent of more 
perfect machinery but also, and particularly, to the 
possession of far more power with which to run these 
superior machines, is clearly proved by the following 
figures They also have been exti acted from the British 
and American (Vnsus of Production, and they should be 
studied with attention (See p 523 ) 

If we now add up the figures given by the British and 
American Censuses for the twenty-six industries men- 
tioned, we arrive at the following very interesting and 
significant result * 


IU>RSE -PoWEII. i sri> IN THE TWENIY-'^IX TRADES 
PTtEVTOHM V EN 1 ) MERA lEl) 



.Vo 0 / 
Woififin 

JIorsi’,-Powe) 

used 

IIo}se-Ilower 

1 per 1,000 
Woricers, 

United St.ites 

1 !>82,777 

4,779.225 

2,400 

United Kingdom . . , 

1,699,572 

2.009, .354 

hm 
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The figures given show that per thousand workers the 
American industries use corsiderably more than twice 
as much horse-pewer than do the corresponding British 
industries. Tn other words, the American industries have 
a better mechanical outfit than the British industries. 
They use machines of a superior kind. In addition, they 
set these superior machines in motion with greater powei 
It stands to reason that a thousand workers can produce 
more with superior machines driven with great power 
than a thousand equally able workers who use inferior 
machines driven by less than half the power 

In the past Great Britain was the vorkshop of the world. 
In the past the factories of the ITnited Kingdom pro- 
duced far more goods than the factories of any other 
country The wealth of modern nations is created chiefly 
in the factories and in the workshops, not in the mines 
and in the fields Even in the United States the wealth 
and income created in the factories is far greater than the 
wealth and incoiiio created by their gigantic agriculture 
and their enormous mining industries The production 
of the American factories was in 1909 - 10 , according to 
reliable official figures, twice as large as the production 
of agriculture, mining, forestry, and fishery combined 

All the figures given in the preceding pages, as well as 
those contained in some of the previous chapters, tell 
the identical tale All confirm the fact that the aveiage 
American worker does about as much productive work 
as three Englishmen. That is a very serious fact, which, 
of course, has very serious consequences to the British 
nation, and to the British workers. Production means 
wealth, and wealth means production High production 
enrieffes nations ard the individuals of which they are 
composed, and brings about progress and advancement. 
That may be seen by ihe example of the United States 
and of the American jicople, whose progress and pros- 
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perity are phenomenal. On the other hand, low produc- 
tion means low consiimpiion, means backwardness and 
stagnation, means dissatisfaction, im^igence, or even 
poverty, for States and their citizens. That is proved by 
the example of Spain and China 

The Faults of the Workers. ^ 

Readers who are interested in the problem of produc- 
tion will no doubt ask. “ How is it that a single American 
worker produces as much wealth — for useful and necessary 
goods are the only true wealth — as do three Englishmen ? 
How is it that so much British labour is wasted in un- 
scientific and unsatif^factory production ^ Why are the 
United States so far ahead of Great Britain in the use of 
the best labour-saving machinery and in the use of an 
abundance of power with which to drive it ^ Is it the 
fault of the employers or of the employed, or are both 
employers and employed equally responsible for England's 
extraordinary inferiority in mechanical outfit and in 
output 

The responsibility for the lowness of British production 
per worker is shared by the employers and the workers. 

Let us proceed with absolute impartiality Let us first 
deal with the attitude and the mistakes of the workers, 
and then witli the attitude and the mistakes of the 
employers. 

The fact that the British workers have hitherto striven, 
not to increase, but to restrict output, is notorious. It is 
so notorious that it has been commented upon by many 
highly competent observers, and particularly by the most 
authoritative industrial experts of the United States. 
The views expressed by them will be found in the cliapter 
on The I nefficiency of British Industrial Production — ^I. 

In the United States the limitation of output is little 
known. In that country employers and employed are 
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screed that high ^ idividual production is of the greatest 
benefit to the workers, to the employers, and U the 
nation as e wholes 

The war has stirred up masters and men. E\ payers 
and employed lave begun to recognise that national and 
individual prosperity depend, in the first instance, upon 
high indiwdual production that masters and men must 
bestir themselves and do their best After all, t^»e most 
precious possession of a nation is the productive labour 
of the people, and the greatest wast which a nation can 
indulge in consists m wasting labour in maKing three 
men do work which one man can do , in producing one 
pair of boots for every three which might be served out; 
in building one house for every three that might be 
constructed. 

While the AVar was still in progress the British Board 
of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruction appointed 
a number of Committees, which were to report on the 
present position and the future development of the 
principal industries. These Committees were composed 
of leading experts in the various trades. Hence their 
'findings are of considerable value Some of the reports 
which have been issued contain complaints as to the 
deliberate limitation of output on the part of the workers. 
For instance, in the Report on the Engineering Trade 
(Cd. 9073), we read, on p. 13 

Nearly every employer who appeared before us had the 
same story to tell. Whilst alleging that the British 
mechanic stands second to none of the mechanics of the 
world — that his skill, initiative, and adaptability enable 
him readily to cope with all engineering manufacturing 
difficirities — each emplover in turn complained of two 
things. Thfi first complaint was that the workman 
deliberately restricts his output below that which repre- 
sents a reasonable day’s work, and that this deliberate 
restriction does ultimately have a serious effect on his 
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character and makes liim physically incapable of pro- 
ducing a reasonable day's woik through habit which this 
restriction engenders 

Tlie second comjil xint was tliii t iJie ictitnctions imposed 
by trade-union riiJcs as skilled work (a definition 

which can be deteriiLrud by the late of pay) that which 
is in 1 ict unskilled woik I'hox two points seem to 
include the mam ddhc'ulties with which emjilpyers have 
to contend, and Avhich jiresent i most grave aspect if 
they are to contmne after fh(' W’.ii in iac( of the great 
national problems which wall tl«en (hunanrl solution. . . . 

We are satishojl that both these allegations are founded 
on fact On the other hand we iviogiiisc' that from the 
view -point of labour there is M^melhing to be said. As 
regards the restriction of output there s( ems to have been 
in certain quartims a b(‘lief 1h<it thei(‘ is only a certain 
amount of w'ork to be done and that it necessary that 
this wwk should be spread o\ei the largest number of 
wwkmen possible We lecounise that th(‘ basis of 

these beliets is loyalty to the trade unions to which they 
belong and to tlu'ii fellow-w^orkmen It lias altogether 
an admirable side On the othei hand, it is, we think, 
a fallacy to believe that, within practicable limits, the 
demand for engineering outputs is a limited quantity. 

The trade unions discourage payment by the jiiece, a« 
it increases production The Rejioit states 

111 order to enable the ox])eil workman to earn during 
the best years of his life the maximum ))ossi])Ie return, 
it w'ould seem that piece work, or a lionus system on time 
work, ought to be the foundation as tar as possible of all 
employment. 

The trade unions have in the past becui very reluctant 
to admit piece rates Indeed, even iiow% some of the 
unions forbid their niemliei's to accept, pieces rates where 
these have not previously been in force, and, whore piece 
work has been started, the members are asked dis- 
courage it as much as possible It has also be'en evidenced 
to us that cases have occurred wherein, should the men 
earn more than time and a third, they have been fined by 
their union. . . 
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Of course, payment by piece rate should be fair, and, 
as a rule, is fair. The Report states 

We are glad to ilnnk that few employers of any standing 
have recourse to a .ystem ot cutting piece rates, a system 
which was pro alcnt in the old days to sueh an extent, 
and without justification, that puce work was brought 
into disrepute. Indeed, certain employoi^’ associations 
have regulations against fins practice. We are of 
opinion that a juoco rate once fixed, and proved to be 
reasonable after fair trial, ought not to be disturbed, 
except by adjustment tJirough ag^'eed rise and fall of 
wages or in ever> special circrmstance- srcli as the 
introdiKhon of an ini])rovcd in lehinc or method of 
producing the sain^' article 

The Reports of varieius other romiiiitte^es contain 
similar statements with r(‘gard tu the limitation of output. 
Fo»’ instance, the Rcjiort oi the Dcpartmtuilal Committee 
on " The Position of tlie Jj-on and Steel Trader after the 
War"’ (Cd iK)71) stated, under th<‘ heading ‘ lion 
Castings (Light ( Jastings),'’ on ]> 11 

The trade suflci s considerably from lestriction of output 
by employees, and it is well known that, although 
foundry workiu's earn higher wages in the United States, 
^he wages cost of certain staiidaid articles produced m 
both countries i> considerably lower m the United States 
(because of larger outjiut per workei) 

With regaiil to wire and wire nails, wc i ead on p 13 

The manufacture ot wire and wire nails is hampeied in 
this country by the riilcK of the Workmen's Society of 
Wire-Drawers that no man should take charge of more 
than two wire-drawing blocks, wliereas in (Jermany and 
America no limit is placed upon the number ot blocks an 
individual workman may attend 

On*p. 27 jve read under the heading ‘ Labour 

A committee of managers, foremen, and woikmen 
should be formed in each works to discuss and advise as 
to distribution of labour and restriction of output. 
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policy of restriction is strongly discountenanced by some 
of tJie leaders, but there is no doubt that deliberate 
restriction is practised by induiduai workmen and groups 
of woikmen in conformity with the policy of their unions^ 
some of which oppose pajmenl by results as being 
inapplicable to their particular trude^ 

11 the British iron and steel industries as a whole are to 
regain their place in the trade ot the world, restriction of 
output must be definitely al aiidoned V\ he\/her it be 
used as a policy to oe pursiu d oi as an economic weapon, 
restriction of ^^utput is economically unsound and is 
utterly harmful not only to the ]iu‘sent prosperity, but 
also to the futuie progress of British industries. 

The Keport of the Coal Conservation Committee con- 
firms the view^s expressed by the Committees on the 
Engineering Trades and on the Jion and Steel Trades. 
It states in its Beport, on p (>1, under the heading '' Out- 
jiut per Peison enijilo^nnl Underground 

One of the most important factors in the cost of pro- 
duction is the annual output per person employed under- 
ground In this matter there is, in the British coalfields, 
ground tor some misgiving as to the future in view of the 
fact that for a considerable number of years before the 
War this output has been steadily declining, notwith- 
standing the increase in the use of mechanical appliance's 
in the mines. 

Various reasons may be advanced to explain the de- 
crease, ])ut none ol them can be regarded as adequate. 
The matter calls lor the most complete investigation on the 
part of the employers and the representatives of labour, 
as the future prosperity ot the industry itself and of the 
industrial position of the country generally depends very 
largely upon a solution of the problem lieing found. 

Where there is any unnecessary restri(*tion of output, 
this should be removed, and if such restriction is in any 
degree due to a feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
workmen, and a belief that it they put folth a special 
effort to increase production they will suffer a reduction 
in their wages rates, a strong effort should be made to 
remove any justification which may exist for sucjlfll Bfelief* 
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The interests of the employer and his workmen appear 
to be identical in this important matter, and the fullest 
cO'*operation between them is required for the attainment 
of this end. It i% only by increased production per head 
of the persons employed that our trade position can be 
maintained and that improved conditions of employment 
can be secured, and this ought to be rec jgmsed by work- 
men as well as by employers. 

The Fai;i.ts oj’ the Employers. 

While the worriers ha've kept ba^^k production m the 
supposed inteiest of labour by Mieir delil^Pi itc, deter- 
mined, and persistent policy of le^ tricting output, many 
employers have prevented the introduction of the most 
modern and most ctlicieut metliods of prc iuction, either 
in the hope of benefiting themselves or from sheer torpor 
and lethargy Some employers were content to continue 
producing with ilieir grandialhei s machines and accord- 
ing to their grandfather's methods, saying to themselves 

What was good enough for my grandfathei is good 
enough for me ' Some manufacturers, feeling bored with 
business, left the direction of affairs to managers who 
^^erely earned on in the old wa}^ Some were foolish 
enough to disdain new invtiitions and improvements, 
and refused to take note of them Some thought it good 
business to retain their old labour-wasting machinery, 
as they did not lealise that nothing is more wasteful than 
economy on labour-saving plant. 

While one must not close one’s eyes to the faults of the 
employers, it must, of course, not be forgotten that many 
manufacturers did not care to modernise their installa- 
tion because they feared that the introduction of costly 
labouf-saving impro'^ements would result, not in an 
increase in •output, but in trouble with their workers, 
that the improvement of their mechanical outfit and 
organisation would thus lead to a very considerable loss. 
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The American Report on Regulation and Restriction ot 
Output, which has previously been quoted, stated with 
excellent reason : 

r 

The (British) employer is alraid that any proposed 
change, of whatever jiature, will result in friction and 
controversy with his \\orkmen. He feats that, should he 
reorganise his sfiop with expensive and more modern 
machinery, his employees either refuse to* work the 
new machines, or, not being lamiiiai with the power of 
the machinery, would demand a rate of pay which would 
more than absorb the prolits from its use, or, suspecting 
that they were not getting a sufficient rate ot pay on the 
machine, would restrict the output so as to make the 
venture unprofitable. 

Many instances might be given ot workmen producing 
with new and exceedingly expensive machinery exactly 
as much as they did witli the old laboiii -w a sting machinery 
which had been scrapped. Such experiences, ot course, 
deterred manufactuiers improving their mechanical out- 
fit. 

The various Reports which, towards the end of the War, 
were issued by the Board ot Trade and the Ministry 
of Reconstruction dwell unsparingly on the sluggish 
conservatism and lack of initiative of many employers, 
the antiquated oiganisation of industries, and the general 
inefficiency ot the mechanical outfit and the methods of 
production — faults which the emxiloyers ougJit to have 
remedied. For instance, the Rejiort on tlu‘ Engineering 
Trades after the War stated on p. 9, under the heading 
“ German and British Works compared: 

There has been generally an absence of totally new 
works with an economic lay-out. Whilst the country 
can point to many works of the highest class, witli the 
most modern ecjuipmeut worked at the highest efficiency, 
there can be no doubt that many of oui older works are 
manufacturing at costs which could be greatly reduced 
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if the works as a whole were on a larger scah), well planned 
and equipped with plant, and therefore capable of being 
worked in the most efficient and economical manner 
In one instance brought to our notice H was only by taking 
a bold plunge and building works specially suited to the 
production of ^he article made, previously a German 
monopoly, that success was achieved This remodelling 
of works under present conditions does not seem generally 
possible, whilst in many cases the energy and ‘capital 
are lacking to adopt the American .ybtem of scrapping 
old works in favour ot a total reconstruction on the most 
modern lines 

The furthfir comment arises that with many firms of 
manufacturers, carrying on relati\ ily small businesses, 
management and establishment charges are necessarily 
much higher than they need be if the firms vvere working 
in larger units. 

On p 1 0 of tlie .^ame Rejiort w(‘ read, under the heading 
‘‘ The British jraiuifacturer " 

Wo have, as jireviously indicated, been much impressed 
in the course of our investigation by the v^evy laige 
number of relatively small lirims that exl^t — each with a 
separate organisation, separate establishment charges, 
separate buying and selling arrangements, and each 
'^ftducing a multiplicity of articles Some of them 
seemed to take a special pride in the number of things 
they turn out whilst few ot them seemed to be willing 
to contemplate buying at a cheaper price a component 
part from a rival manuiacturei , even it they were |}er 
mitted to do so by that rival 

A system of exclusiveness and aloofness marked the 
engineering trade before the Wai’ Each manufacturer 
keeps his own secrets, and if ho has any special processes 
or special method ot manufacture, he, somewhat nature 
ally, is desirous of retaining that process for himself rather 
than of»adding it to the common manufacturing know- 
ledge of the (country. The result of many firms being 
employed upon producing a large number of articles in 
common use is the causing of confusion in the types of 
articles produced, so that no two manufacturers seem 
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intentionally to pioducc pi-ecis^Jy tlie same article. Each 
one claims some special merit for his own. 

(Continuing, the Report state«i, under the heading The 
(lerman and American iManulacturer ” : 

‘ 1 he system in (Tcrraany aiul tlio United States is . 
widely different There manutactuiers work in as largo 
units as possible The numbei of p<itterns jiroduced in 
each works is strictly limiU'd, and tlic sale of the articles 
niaiiufactured is pushed thiougliont the trade One 
manufacturer may spc'ciahse ou a certain article forming 
<\ part only of a (‘ompleted product, and other manu- 
tacturers lequiiing tliat pait will bu'^ it- tiom him and not 
make it themselves/' 

On p II we read, under the heading ‘ Specialisation 
of Output ' 

fn this country uc h<i\e (‘\< t pt in the cycle trade, 
})ractically no one to compare with the component 
specialist wdio exist-s throughout the United States, 
rhere is consequently a veiy large amount of unnecessary 
stock of dillerent pattenns eaiiied thioughoui the country, 
and made at a higluu cost than it is net essar\ Workmen 
are constantly diverted tiom the manutacture of one 
rirtich' to the manufac‘ture of another, much time is 
thereby wasted and the change over from maehitti/'^ 
cmtails a considc rable amount of maehiueiy standing idle 
wiien the special aitielc' for whicli that tool is required 
is not at the, moimuit being ]>rodiieed This is a wasteful 
and costly process, whieli limits output and therefore 
tlecreases possibility of proht e.nd Iiigli wages whilst the 
absence of much repetition work prevemts a system of 
payment by pierce being largely introduced 

'rhe witnesses admit that the present system of pro- 
duction in the engincoring trades can easily be improved', 
and undoubtc^dly since th(‘ Wai there has been a con- 
siderable movement towards standardising pattenis, the 
specialisation of output, the co-ordination of produc- 
tion, and towaids the commiimeation to each other by 
hitherto rival manufacturers of impi’oved processes and 
methods. 
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Producing on the largest seal/ in scientifically pJannei 
and perfectly laid out modern work wjtli the Iiest and 
mOot powerfuJ machinerv, dnA by means ol th(‘ Inghest 
specialisation an^ standaidisation, ena])lcK a manu- 
facturer to prodiue excellent goods in gigantic quantities 
at an incredibly low prue by means of < xtraordinaiil} 
highly remunerat(‘(l laboui The Koid motoi-cai is a 
brilliant example of }>jo(luetion cai tied on in tins n»ann(‘j 
Mr. Henry Ford has been a j)ublic benefactoi, not onlv 
by producing a choa]) and popular motoi-ear— I think 
he alone turns out e\erv ^(‘ai moie molo] cats than all 
ih<3 nations of Europe combiiKHl— but also by teaching 
the world Ihjw to ]>r()d uce eheaplv by means of the 
highest -paid laboin i^atuialh his methods which arc 
likely to revolutionise indu.4iy Iuiao attracted th/' 
attention of those men \Uio have invc’-tigated tlu' jiu^sent 
position and fut.ur<‘ prospect*' of th(‘ Ibitisli lndu^tue‘^ 
We read, foi instanet' in the Rej>ort on the Engineering 
Trades with regard to the Ford mol/)r-eai 

Ford motoi car.s in this countrj/ b(‘toie the \\ ai weie 
sold at a retail pi ice ot iJ25 It is commonly kno\\n that 
the cost ot these c ars at the factoiy in the Statens is undei 
without including overluNul ehaigcs The car itsoll 
is sold in the States at about £80 The difterencc betv een 
the price of sale in the States and the piice here leaves an 
abundant maigin foi freight and commission 1Tie 
manufacture of Ford cars is ot itself a specialitv It 
standvS alone, both iii its cheapness and its huge output 
No other manufacturer, cuthcr in the State's oi clsev\ hei(', 
attempts to tuiu out a car at anvthing likc‘ this price 
The finish is rcnigh, but the inateiials cmploved aic 
excellent. Other cais, chc'aj), but bettci finished, come 
into this country from tin' Statens, the lo\^ price being 
apparenjblj^ the ic'sult of laige pioduction on standardisecl 
lines. There fras not before the War in this country an> 
known manufacturer who was turning out a five-seated 
car at £200 retail 

British manulaclui<‘is appajentl,> witliout ext-eption 
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have aimed at p^iKlucinj. a much better finished car, 
and have paid less attention as yet to the wants of the 
man who does not care tor appearance provided that the 
car will run, nor have they been pi/pared to sink the 
very large capital in machinery and stock which is 
absolutely necessary for the production of a very cheap 
car 

The motor-car tiade in this country is still not fully 
developed, and its selling (‘xpeiises arc still 'abnormally 
high, and until the car takes a normal place as an ordinary 
trade product it will Ucitinally be open to severe competi- 
tion trom alnoad A cat uliich can be sold at £80 in 
the States can haidly be kei>t out of this country except 
by direct prohibition 

Other (iovernment R(‘p(»it.s conliim the views expressed 
in the Engineeung Repoit A\ e lead toi instance, in the 
Re])ort of the (^ommittee on ( V>nimercial and Industrial 
aflf ‘1 the Wai (('"d. 0OJ5), published in 1018, on 

p iT 

The relativel^^ stationai^ condition ot the British iron 
and steel industiy in respect of jnoduction, and its dc- 
elining position in the world’s trade are ascribed by the 
Departmental (‘omnutt(‘e on the Iron and Steel Trades 
in part to the deljcieiK*\ ot the United Kingdom's natural 
resouiccs ot iron oie but puniarily to the more 
character, bettei organisation, and gieatcu efficiency of 
the German and Am<‘iiean industiies in lespcet alike of 
the acquisition and development of su})])lH'^ of raw 
materiais, ot pioduction and ot dislnbulion The Oom- 
mittee remark that the American and Geiman iron and 
steel industries are of lelatively recent giowth, and have 
throughout been oigamsed toi large-scale production, 
and small installations held and voiked l)y individual 
owners are (*om])aratively unknown 1‘he individualism 
of the British character has often led the non and steel 
manufacturer to prefer to retain personal control over 
a small and relatively inefficient works rq,ther tlian pool 
hiR brains and capital to the greater ultimate advantage 
of the industry 

The iron and steel maiiufaclurors ot Germany and 
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America have developed their induptriep on an immense 
scale, aiming at the production ot large quantities ot 
uniform articles ra|hcr than at variety of output. Large 
units specially designed for cheap production have been 
laid down. On the other hand expansion in the United 
Kingdom has g enerally meant the rcmodellmg exten- 
sion of existing works Further, tlio efficiency ct the iron 
and steel ^flants of the United Kingdom is stated to be, 
as a result of several distinct factors, very far behi'id that 
of their American and German conpclitor.s, tlie production 
of small units lieing naturally less the expendituie of 
labour greater, and the appliances frequently inadequate. 

Attention is called by the Iron and Steel Trades Com- 
mittee to the fact that the prodiXtioii of pig-iron per 
blast furnace per annum in the Ignited Kingdom langed 
in 1915 in England and Wale- from 33 300 tons in the 
Lincolnshire and Leicestershire districts to 05,000 tons 
in South Wales, whilst in the United States m the same 
year the range Avas from 80 (K)0 tons m Alabama to 
135,900 tons in Illinois (Corresponding figures for Gei- 
many are not available for latei than 1911, but m that 
year the range was from 45 70(> tons in Lorraine and 
Luxemburg to 07.400 in Rhineland-Westplialia, and 
there is no doubt that those figures had been very eon- 
sidcrably increased j>nor to the outbreak of War 

^^roduction in (bTmain and the Ignited States is con- 
trolled by very poAverful combinations — in the foimer 
country by the StahhAerk^veiband, a combination pri- 
marily for selling purposes, but regulating ceitain classes 
of production ancl allocating orders amongst its e msti- 
tuent members so as to concentrate and sjiecialise pro- 
duction as far as possible, AAluIst in the United States the 
United States Steel Ooiporation— an aetual consolida- 
tion — controls an output of iron and steel gi eater than 
the whole outjnit of the Ihiited Kingdom and co-operates 
with other powerful interests 
• 

The views expio.scd in the Re])ort quoted as to the 
great superiority of the methods (miployed in the United 
States, and also in (kamany, toi* producing pig-iron are 
strikin^l^" confirmed in th(' Report of the Departmental 
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('ommittet' on the Iron and Steel Trades of 1'918 
{('d !»07n lot W(' lind ou |>. 2.") of that Report the 
following extraordin. i'\ table 


j*Ut lH’t'TlON or PKVIID'N Pl'lt Pi PNAf K PER ANNUM, 


lJt}J ft Kiuqdom, 1915 
< 'ievfliind 4t>,8(M) loa'^ 

Iiiirham . :>9,400 

riimberlaiid !0,9f)0 

IjineoJ 11 shire and 
Leicesrei^liiie 93,300 

South Wale- . 65,000 

Scotland 15,501) 


I ' in teit Statffty 1915. 


JSew 'iotk 
Ptoiii-v (v.inia 
( AlahncM 
I Ohio 
niiiiuj- 


120,300 ions. 
l(;^6.700 „ 

80,000 , 
117,100 
135,900 „ 


Production on the lai'ge.'st scale enaldes America to 
])roduco pig-iron as (‘heaply as (heat Britain, although 
tlie wages ot tin* AriKUMaii woikiMs ,ii(* tar higher than 
those ot the Bi itisb w orket*'- 

The intenorit} ot England s ineehtinieal outtit may 
also he s(*en tioni the tullowing figures which are taken 
tiorn ]) 7 of the (hiverninent Repoit on the Position of 
the Electncal Trades attei the War 


(ficai lUikun 


(rei many. 


Tot.il <*hai?]t»fl jfHMlufj- 

Pxptu i- 

Inijioi 

(^)iisumptioii ol home m.idc 
rniuhiueiy 


t 

23 500,000 
7,500,000 
2 1)33 <»00 

15 000,000 


£ 

60,000,000 

1 5.000. 000 
631,000 

45.000. 000 


'PiiE (/ONsioQUE\('Es or J\sejrieiE\T Oltput 
J think I have shown with sufficient fulness in the pre- 
ceding pages that production per man is ajiproximately 
three times as great in tlie Piiited States ^us it in the 
United Kingdom that one American worker produces 
about as much as three English workers engaged in the 
identical occupation, and that EnglaiKPs (extraordinary 
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inferiority in output per worker is due partly to the em- 
ployers and partly or rather principally, to the attitude 
of the workers who have hitherto antagonised the increase 
of output. In sonn*. industries output per man has of 
late years increa ed, but it has not increased sufficiently 
quickly In otliers it has remained virtually 'Stationary, 
and in, sojne it has actually declined, notwithstanding 
great mechanical improvements made A staking 
instance of the rediu‘ed output per worker is tliat of the 
coalmining industry, regarding which the official figures 
of output per man, both in England and ui the Hnited 
States, have previoursly been givcm 

The relative lowness of output in 1 lie United Kingdom 
is principally diu^ to the attitude ot the workeis The 
Bntish workers have Intherto endea\ ouied to keep output 
low by deliberately going slow and by opposing the 
introduction ot improved machinerv, l)elieving tliat a 
greatly incn^ased outfnit was harmful to laboui Th(\y 
argued that there so iniudi vs oik to go roumi and no 
more, that the introduetion ot improved machinery or 
the acceleration ot existing machinery would enable one 
.-♦an to do the work of two, that therefore the doubling 
of output all round would lead to th(‘ dismissal of one-half 
of the workcj's That argument would be jierfectly 
correct if the needs of man were fixed and unalterable. 
However, human requirements aie unlimited Impn ve- 
ments in rnachimny and in output may ])Ossibly lead to 
momentary unemployment, in certain cases but as a rule 
improved production leads, iu the first place, to the 
cheapening of goods, and the cheapening of goods brings 
about an enormously increased demand When watches 
were ihade l^y hand, '^nlj the wealthy few possessed a 
watch. The introduction of watch-making maehiiieiy 
may have displaced a uiimber of skilled watch-makers 
of the old type, but it ha., enormously increased employ- 
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ment in the watch trade, and has brought the factory* 
made watch within reach of the poorest labourer. It is 
not in the interest of ( ho masses that the things which they 
require are scarce a id dear, liut plentiful and cheap. 
Restriction of outpiu creates scarcity and dearness. 
Increase of output creates j)lent\ and cheapness. 

Of course, organised labour c‘an keep wages high by 
limiting the number of workers and by limiting the 
quantity of goods produced That policy would be 
immensely profitable if it was restricted to a relatively 
small number of workers For instance, the boot-makers 
might conceivabiy enrich themselves very greatly by 
limiting output to such an extent that a pair of boots 
would cost £10 As boots are a necessity, the whole of 
the community might be made tributary to the boot- 
workers. However, other trades would, of course, 
follow the boot-maker’s example, and the result would 
be that not only boots, but clothes, shirts, food — in short, 
everything — would be scarce and dear 

The fact that the policy of limiting output is extremely 
harmful to the workers that it impoverishes them as 
soon as it becomes general can easily be shown by ajji 
example. Let us imagine that there is a small island out 
of reach of other countries, and let us assume that it is 
inhabited by eleven people Five produce food, five 
produce clothing of every kind, and the eleventh man 
stands between the two groups. He is the capitalist. 
He organises the various activities of the inhabitants, 
and keeps a general shop He pays wages both to the 
food-producers and to the producers of clothing Wealth 
consists in an abundance of useful and necessary things. 
If the ten producers produce to the utmost, there ’will be 
plenty of food and clothing for all, and consequent 
happiness, whether the wages paid to the ten workers are 
high or low If one of the ten producers succeeds in 
obtaining from the ca])italist manager an unduly high 
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pajonent for his produce by restricting his outpul, the 
other nine workois will become tributary to the tenth 
man. He will flr»jirish at the cost of the rest But if the 
other nine imitate his example — and they will probably 
do so — the capilalisl may b(* compelled to pay high wages 
to all, but thc^re will l)e little food and li'^tle clothing 
There wjl be general povc tv and dissatisfaction Of 
course, if the capitalist should obtain an undue si 'are o1 
the things produced by labour, the ten workers would 
suffer. However, ('ven the capitalis' can consume only 
a limited e mount of food and can onlv a limited 
quantity of manufactured goods 

Wealth, nghll}" considered, consists, not in money, 
not in coin, not even m precious morals but only in useful 
and necessary artich The value of wages consists in 
their purchasing powder Their nominal amount is a 
matter of quite secondary importance High wages need 
by no means mean plenty That may be seen by the 
example of Russia, where, under the Bolshevik regime, 
fabulously liigh wages are paid As in the past the 
productive power of tlie Russian workers was lowx Russian 
wages also weT(‘ naturally low In consequence of the 
Bolshevik revolution the productive power of the Russian 
workers has been diminished verj" greatly, but their wages 
have risen so enormously that some men are paid £20 for 
a single day's work. How’cver, as general produ* non 
has diminished, the higher money wages received by the 
Russian worker^ are naturally quite useless t o them 

After all, a nation is like a great oo-operatu e society. 
The workers are paid, not in cash, but in goods, for 
money is merely a symbol. Trade is a disguised form of 
barter. A njan who produces boots is paid for them, rightly 
considered, not with money, but with a certain quantity of 
clothes, food, etc Prosperity consists, not in high money 
wages, but in high consuiuption, and high consumption is 
obviously impossible unless there is high production. 
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Those who advocate the limitation of output frequently 
my that that policy is net essary bec’ause the home market 
and foreign countries can absorb only ^certain quantity 
of goods, that over-production brings about a fall in 
prices and a fall in wages The workers in general have 
been suffeung for years not so much from over-pro* 
duction as from iinder-piodu(*tion and in coi^sequence 
of under-production there has also b{‘en under-consump- 
tion A single American worker produces ajiproximately 
as much as three English workets. Nevertheless, the 
proportion of goods exported from America is very much 
smaller than the proportion of goods exported from 
England. It follows tliat in the* United States consump- 
tion IS three times as great as consumption in England, for 
the goods produced are not wasted Roughly speaking, 
an American buys three pair*- of boots and three shirts 
and three chairs, ete , for every single one bought by the 
average British w^orkei 

Plenty ot necessary and useful goods bMokons pros- 
perity and constitutes fuosperity. Hitherto British 
workers have endeavoured, not to create an abundance 
of useful and necessary goods, but to create an artificiaW 
scarcity in the desire foi securing foi themselves high 
money wages Now’, in the Ihiited States, where the 
limitation of output is scarcely kiunvn and w’herc pro- 
duction per w^'orker about three times as great as pro- 
duction in England, wages, broadly .>peaking, aie approxi- 
mately three times as high as in this country At least, 
that was the jiosition up to the outiiieak of the War. 
Of course, under normal conditions production and wages 
go hand in hand High production means high wages, 
and low production means low wages No worke? can 
hope to earn more than he produces net, whether he 
works under a capitalistic regime oi* under a Socialist 
form of government. The employer, whether it be a 
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private person, or a limited company, or the State, can 
at the utmost pay to the workman the whole produce 
of his labour, for the employer has to f rovide the material 
used and the general factory expenses Now, the net 
output of the Htiiisli and American Avorkers ^^empared 
as follows, acc(a’(ling to the* Uiilibh a.ui American Censuses 
of Production 
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No employer of labour, whether it be a private employer 
or the State, eaii po.ssibly pay to a worker a wage exceed- 
ing the total value of his production^ The foregoing 
table explains why, before the War, British wages were 
low and American wagis were high If explains why 
American wages were approximately three times as high 
as British wage^ The Britr-h Asoiker^ in cardboard 
boxes, whose net output averaged id per week, could, 
of course, on an average, earn no more than f 1 per week 
in wages, even if the employer, oi the State, gave them 
the whole produce ot their lalioui, l(\avnig capital with- 
out any return. The British workers in boots and shoes, 
whose net output averaged £1 7^ 4d per ^veek, could, 
of course, earn on an average no more than that low 
amount. At the same tim(‘ there were, ot course, 
specially skilled workers who, m the cardboard box trade, 
would earn more than £1, and in the boot and shoe trade 
more than £1 7s 4d Still, the average jiayment of the 
workers in the various trades cannot exceed the net 
produce of their labour without bringing about the bank- 
ruptcy of the employer, whether it be a private employer 
or whether it be the State After all, no man and no^ 
nation can consume moie than is pj oduc(‘d 



AFTER XXIV 

LABOUR LXKES'l: t'VUSUh AXO ITS PLK^] VXEXT 

iURE* 

1 Thl (Theses 

The lijitish liidnslnal position becrmmg exceedingly 
serious and discjuieting owing to vhat is loosely called 
the ‘ unrest of laboui* This unrest is unprecedented 
both in extent and in cliaraetei It has two very dif- 
ferent asjiects an eeenonucj and a ])olitioal one On the 
economic side the workers have demanded, and aic*, 
demanding, simultaiieousl^\ vastly luei eased wages and a 
great reduction lu the hours of laboui' and apjiarently 
there is no limit lo tluui claims loi eveiy concession, 
howevei* tai -reaching is treatc^i by them as merely a 
fetepping-stone lowai ds turthei and greater ones. On 
*the political side the woikers liave demanded the aliolition 
of private enterprise, tlie eonliscation of jirivate wealth, 
the nationalisation ot the* most important industries, and 
they have more than onec' threatened that they would 
bring the national industries and tlie national life to a 
standstill unless the (h^verument earned out at their 
dictation and wuthoiil delay certaiii’lcgislativc* or adminis- 
trative measuies The intervention of labour in purely 
political matters is becoming moio and moie frequent* 
and jits attitude more and more dictatorial Some time 
ago a member of ^ii important trade union said to me: 

The State ^ Bah ’ We are the State.” The organised 

* Fioui the iotnuylUly lltvtew. .ju4, 

545 
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workejs have begun to challenge not merely the rights 
of the employers, of the capitalist, s wliom they habitually 
treat as if they \\<‘ie labour's wor-sl (*neinies. but they 
have threatenecl more t ban once lo mako^ ,var upon society, 
upon the State, and upon tlu‘ nation unless their requests 
were eaiiiod out ininiedi and without discussion, 
It has become the enstom tin* workers to address 

at eveiy oppoil unity an ultimatm»i t<» the (hifenimciit 
demanding its nneondit lonal sinien.lfu 

The so-called unrost of laluuif ()l)vious{y an after- 
effect of till* Wai f )»' various eoimtnrs an* (‘xperieneing 
labour tjoubles wdiich elos(*h n'sembh* those of Oreat 
Britain 

Jn the pa'-t tlieie liave been fienocU ot <n‘nt(‘ and wide- 
spjead labour inn ext How'e\(‘i, tiu* ])H*xCMd campaign 
of labour n unpiecedented in chajart(‘r because its 
spokesmen tranklv stnti* tliat no iisc m wages anil no 
reduction in working liour^ will sat i-f\ th(*m that, their 
principal aims an not eeoiiomie but )M)litical. For 
instance in a Memorandum on the ('.luses and Remedies 
for Labour Unrest signed on beh.di of laboui b}" tin* 
Rt Hon Art bin Henderson and Mi (i I) H (We and 
]>resented to tin* National Induslnal ( onterence---tlu‘^ 
text IS gi\en in The of March 27 HUO- we read 

The fnndament^d causes of labouj muest are to be 
found rather in the growing determination ol labour to 
challengctliewdioic* existing sti uctuie of ca pit abst industry 
than in an\ ot the moH‘ special ancl smaller gnovances 
which eome to the siuiaee at any particular time 

These root causes arc* tw'otold- -the bu'akdown of the 
existing (*apitalisi systi'm ot industiial organisation, in 
the sense tliat the mass ot the woiking class is now firmly 
convinced that production toi private profit is not an 
equitable basis on which to build and that a vast extension 
of ]mblic owmeishi]» and demoeratK contiol of industry 
IS urgently necessary 

The second primal y cause is closely linked with the 
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first. It is that the workers can see no indication that 
either the Government or the employers have realised 
the necessity for any fundamental change, oi’ that they 
are prepared even to make a beginning ot industrial 
reorganisation on\aore democratic principles. . . . 

It is essential to question the whole basis on which our 
industry has been conducted in the past and to endeavoui 
to find, in substitution for the motive of private gain, 
some other motive which will serve better as the founda- 
tion of a democratic system This moiive can be no jthei 
than the motive of public ‘^ervlce . . This cannot be 
done so long as industry continues to be conducted for 
private profit, and the wiriest possible extruision of public 
ownership and democratic control of indiisti*^ is therefore 
the first iiccessar} condition of ihe removal ot industrial 
unrest. 

A series ot gemaal suggestions ioi vcinovmg these 
causes of discontent giveui in the Memorandum Among 
them are the following 

A substantial beginning ot the institution ot public 
ownership oi the vital industries and services Mines, 
railways docks, shipjnng, etc , should be at once national 
ised. Ke\ industries aiul services should be at once 
publicly own(‘d There should be a great extension of 
jnimicipal ownei‘sIiip and co-opeiative contred of local 
services 

A graduated U^vy on capital, with an exemption for 
property up to £1,000 

I'his authoritative declaration ot taith, ^vhlch is leprc- 
sentative of many similar statcmcidvs, shows tliuc the 
present unrest of lahoui cannot be cured by the usual 
expedient ot readjusting wages and working iiouis 

In view ot the uncompromising timijier and tlic reckless 
demands ot labour, many believe that nothing but a sharp * 
and ^,decisivc struggh^ between capital and labour can 
re-establish workabii. conditions in the industrial world. 
Force is not always a remedy Methods of vi( deuce 
should be avoided, il possible A laboui war may be 



almost as disastrous as a foreign war. Hence it will 
perhaps be best to consider the present labour unrest, 
not as a revolt against society and against the State, 
but as a disease, or as a symptom of disease. Conse* 
quently, lie question ari&es whether that disease is 
curable only by violent moan- oi I>y gentle remedies. 

In case.^ oi seriou.- illm‘,t s puioh^ • vmjitomatic treatment 
IS out of place I am inoiinod i< Monk that it ik possible 
to reconcile permaneii(l\ capital md labour However, 
before considcrii a viiat 1 l>clic\o may pi ovc a practicable 
and a peiiuaiiciif uuiiedy for the gia\c trouble which 
threatens the body (‘couomic and tlu' body politic of the 
nation, we should .-tudy its causes and the doctrines by 
which the labour Acoild at picsent is guide'd I'hat study 
will clear thcgi ound Let u- thojt foie fiisi of all carefully 
examine the aims and claiiUN (>f tlu' vorkeis, so that we 
may know which of laboui ^ aspirations aie justified and 
which aie not justifi(‘d and let us take parti(‘ular note of 
the authoritative vlc^\s of some of llu' most eminent 
statesmen, business men, and economists who have shown 
themselves the sincere friends of labour Europe may 
learn much from America Let us therefore give special 
attention to the lessons whieli we may learn from the 
Great Republic 

The mind of the laboui world, both in Great Britain 
and abioad, has foi fleeadc'^ been filled to saturation by 
the anti-capitalist doctrines of that piince of agitators, 
Karl jMarx The important Memoiandum signed on 
behalf of organised labour by Messrs Henderson and Cole 
IS purely Marxian in aim and spirit It places in the 
toregrou nd the demand ‘‘ to challenge, ’ which means to 
abolish, ‘ the whole existing structure of capj.talist 
industry,” and to tax jinvate capital out of existence by a 
“ graduated levy ” 

The greatest statesman and the greatest democrat of 
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modern America was Abraham Lincoln. He started life 
as a lumberman in the utmost poverty. He rose to 
eminence by his exertion, noble character, and genius, and 
he died as President of the United iStates as a poor man. 
He ever was the champion ot the oppressed and of the 
suffering. Labour had no greater and no wiser friend 
than him « 

Socialism, on its destructive ade, means im])overishment 
of the rich, on its constructive^ side it mean^ government 
by an all-poweitui Imreaucracy At the time when 
Lincoln arrived at jiowci the anti-cxpilcJist di^ctimes ot 
Marx had .sj)read in • and wide, and lui i become immensely 
popular with the working niasst-.s in tlie Old World and in 
the New Lincoln (iearl}' recognised the fallacy and 
danger ot Marxian So^uilisin and opposed a sane demo- 
cratic individualism to the doctrine'^ ol wliose who, wliile 
preaching hati(*(l and (^nv} to the wealthy, desired to 
place all the living energies of the nation undei a deadening 
bureaucratic coritiol Lincoln saw in capital and labour, 
not enemies, but two partners, ot whom labour was by 
far the more iin]>ort<uit, and he pointed out the unwisdom 
ot# antagonising capital and enterprise and hampering 
the accumulation ol ^vealth While the collectivist 
doctrines of Marx spread all over Europe, the individualist 
views of Lincoln coiKpieied the United States They are 
worth studying because lliey have guided, and are sail 
guiding, the American nation, and particularly because 
the unprecedented economic success of the ITiited States 
is largely due to their policy of giving the freest play 
possible to the energies of the individual and ot restricting 
the interference of the State in economic matters to the 
absolute minimum. Thf' 'ibsence of a violent antagonism 
between capital and laboui , oi tJie “class w^ai ’ preached 
by Marx, has been a lower ol strength to the American 
industries. 

• ao 
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Lincoln had evolved a pliiloisophy of hin own about the 
rights of capital and the rights ot labour. In 1869 and 
18G0 he formulated his v;evvs on several occasions. His 
words were • 

That men who arc industrious and sober and honest 
in the pursuit of their own interests should after a while 
accumulate capital, and also if tlie;v should cho'ose, when 
they have accumulated it, to use it to save themselves 
from actual labour and hire othei peo})le to labour for them 
is right. It is best tor all to leave eaefi man free to acquire 
property as fast as lie can Some will get wealthy I 
do not beluwe in a law to pievent men from getting iieh, 
it would do more harm than good So while we do not 
propose any war upon capital w^(‘ do wish lo allow’ the 
humblest man an equal clian(*e to get rich w’lth everyone 
else. 

Lincoln regarded the w’orker as the normal man, and 
the interests ot labour as sujireme, stating 

Labour IS prior lo, and independent ol. capital Labour 
can exist without capital, but cajntal could never have 
existed without laboui Labour is the superior — greatly 
the superior — oi capital Henceforth educated people 
must labour. Othei wise education it sell would become 
an intolerable evil 

In his message to Congress of J>ecembei‘, 1861, Lincoln 
stated . 

Labour is prior to, and independent of, capital. Labour 
is the superior of capital, and deserves much the higher 
consideration. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy 
of protection as any other rights. There is, and probably 
always will be, a relation between labour and capital 
producing mutual benefits 

On March 21, 1864, in a reply to a committee of working 
men, Lincoln read to them this part of his message to 
Congress, and added* 
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The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the 
family relation, should be one uniting all working people, 
of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor should 
this lead to a wat upon propeity or upon the owners of 
property. Properly is the fruit of labour Property is 
desirable, is a positive good in the world Let not 

him who is houseless pull donn the house of another, but 
let him tvork diligentl}’ a suied that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built 

These phrases sum ii]) the economic jiolicy which the 
United States ha\e unswer\ingly ])UiSued for decades 
The individualist policy of the Umle l Stales has borne 
excellent fruit The Great Re] ublic has prospered 
marvellously, and has been singularly free from Socialist 
troubles Lord Bi*\ee wiote ni his '-tandaid work, The 
A m eri ca n Com m on n\ a Jih 

There are no stiuggles between piiviieged and un- 
privileged orders, not (‘ven that jieijietual stiile of rich 
and poor which is the oldest disease of eilivisi'd Stat (‘s . . 

No one of the (|uestions whieli nou agitate the nation 
is a question bet w('en rich and jiuoi Instead ot suspicion, 

jealousy and arioganee, embittering the relations ot 
classes, good feeling and kindliness reign 
• The agitatioji ol the last few years lias been diiected, 
not against the richer sort geiu'rally but against in- 
corporated companies and a tew' w^ealthy capitalists wdio 
are deemed to have abused the powcis which the privilege 
of incorporation confeiied u})on them, oi employed their 
wealth to procure legislation unfair to the publie 
Property is safe, because those who hold it are far more 
numerous than those w ho do not 

The soil of the Great Republic has proved singularly 
uncongenial to the destructive doctrines of Marxian 
Socialism. That is a significant and most important fact 
which Is woi’th pondermg about 

It will perhaps be best if w’c study first the mis taken 
aims of labour, which Iiave unfortunately filled the mind 
of the workers, and then explore the road Avhich may load 
to petmanent industrial peace and to gejK'icil pix^^peiity. 
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(^APITALisM IS AX EVJL. 

Those labour leaders and workers wl>ose judgment has 
been clouded and w ui ped by Socialistic teachings complain 
about the coiisiant ;ok 1 !<ipid <no\sth ot capital, about 
its aggregation and coiitentiation, and about the increase 
iug wealth of the rich, as if wealth in itself was hn evil. 

Modern industry lequires the jiive^tnient of gigantic 
and constantly inereasing amounN nl eapital to provide 
the complicated jHiwertnJ, and \eiy costly machinery 
with the use ot which modern men make a living. More^- 
over, as a huge factory can woik far more efficiently, 
produce more ehea[)l,\ , and ])a\ higher wages than a 
number of small ones, an iiiesistil)le teiideney has arisen 
towards the aggregation and i oncentiation of capital. 
This tendon(‘v is lienelieia! to the workers and to the 
nation as a whole It eaii be stoiiped only by stopping 
industry One of the most successful business men ot 
modem times was Mr Andie^v Cainegie He has been 
equally eminent as a captain ot industry and as a philan- 
thropist. He was a demociai ot the democrats. He rose 
liom the utmost jioverty His parents had to work haAi 
tor a meie bodily suhMstence. He himself started life 
as a labourer Mi Cainegie could therefore look at in- 
dustrial pioblems not merely from the jioiiit of view of 
the employer and of the philanthropist, but also from that 
of the worker. Hence his ojunioiis weie of the greatest 
value to both employeis and employed. Mr. Carnegie 
wrote in his Gospel of Wealth (Mr. (dadstonc provided the 
title of that book) 

We conclude that tins overpowering, irrefsistible 
tendency towards aggregation ot capital and increase of 
size in every branch of product cannot be arrested or 
even greatly impeded, and that, instead of attempting 
to restrict cither, we should hail ev(u*y increase as some* 
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thing gained, not for the few rich, but for the millions of 
poor^ seeing that the law is salutary, working for good and 
not for evil. Every enlargemcnit is an improvement, 
step by step, upon what has preceded. It makes for 
higher civilisation, for the enrichment of human life, not 
for one, but for all classes of men It tends to bring to 
the laborer’s cottage the hix\ ues hitherto enjoyed only by 
the rich^ to remove from the most squalid homes much of 
their squalor, and to foster the growth of human ha opiness 
relatively more in the workmen’., home than in the 
millionaire’s palace. It t( nds to make the poor richer in 
the possession ol better things, and greatly lessens the 
wide and deplorable gulf between the rich and the poor 
Superficial politicians may, toi a lime, deceive the unin- 
formed, but more and more will all this be clearly seen by 
those who are now led to r(\gdid aggregatu .is as injurious. 

The modern world, in ivliieh the prosperity and w^ell- 
being of the masses dejx'iid upon an enormous and most 
costly mechanical outfit, I’equires the free use ol a vast 
amount ot liquid wealth, of capital. Now, capital itself, 
however great, is of htth' use unless it is judiciously 
employed by far-sighted jiractical men, for it is far easier 
to waste money on worthless objects than to use it wisely, 
if 0 where is the reckless waste ot money more noticeable 
than among the (lovemment officials to whom the 
Socialists would entrust the direction ot the national 
industries. But then, ot course, they are not sjiendmg 
their own money, but that ot the taxpayer The jml cious 
handling of large amounts ot capital is a business. It 
requires certain high qualifications which are possessed 
only by a few specialists Men who possess these special 
qualifications arc called capitalists The welfare of • 
industries and of nations depends not only on the posses- 
sion of abl§ engineer^’ inventors, chemists, workers, etc., 
but also, and particularly, on the possession of able 
capitalists who act as orgamsers in the industrial common- 
wealth. Mr. Carnegie wrote in his Gospel of W tallh : 
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Able men soon create capita] : in the hands of those 
without the sjiecial talenl. ce(|uirecl, capital soon takes 
wings. It Is a law as certain a*- any, that men possessed 
of this peculiar talent lor atfairs, unde^ the free play of 
ccononiK* forces, mu.st of neee^-sity, soon be in receipt 
of mor ‘ revenue than Ccui Ix^ jiKiiciously expended upon 
thomseives 

The modern capitalist is a lule not a ‘ drone, as 
the Hocialist.s tells us, not a man vaIio leads an aimless life 
of vulgar self-indulgence, lint he is in tiie first place, and 
sometimes exclusiv(‘Iy a woi*ker and an organiser, a 
creator of wealth and ot industry and ot general prosperity. 
Mr. Carnegie lia*- told iis m lus Empue of Husiaes.s. 

The modern millionaire is generally a man of very 
wsimple tastes and even rniscudy habits He spends little 
upon himself, and is Die toilinir bee laying up the honey 
in the industrial hive, which all the inmates of that, hive, 
the community in general, wall certainly enjo\ . The 
millionaire who toils on is the cheapest aitiele winch the 
community secuies at the puce it pavs lor lum — namely, 
Ins shelter clothing and food 

Mr Carnegie slirew^dly added 

Here is a remarkalile fact, that the masses of tJie pcoploi 
in any <;ountrv are prosjierous and comfortable just in 
jiroportion as there are millionaires 

t^apita! consists in wa*altlj useiully and i cjnoductively 
employed, and the cajiitalists are the managers of that 
great ereatjv^e and fertilising force (b eat Britain suffers, 
not from a superabundance of capital and of capitalists, 
as so many deluded labour leaders allege, but from an 
insufficiency Wealth tiiid income, both absolute and 
per head of population, are far great(‘r in the United States 
than in the United Kingdom Before the War, Amt*rican 
w^ages wer(‘ from two to three times as great as they were 
in the identical trades in Great Britain As the cost ot 
living was only slightly higher in the United States than 
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in England, the American workers were infinitely more 
prosperous than the British workers. The greater 
prosperity of the American workers was due to '♦^he fact 
that they produ<*(3d per head from two to three times as 
much as did thi* British workers engaged in the identical 
callings, as I have shown very fulh in thi‘ book. The 
greater output of the Am enc ui workers was made possible 
and easyTby their employing more perfect machine^'y, and 
from two to three times as much horse-power per thousand 
workers with which ^o set it in motion, as I have shown 
veiy fully in previous chapters bj^ analysing ^he British 
and American Censuses of Production of ]907 and 1909. 
The Americans have both more iierfect machinery and 
far more power with which to drive it, bv cause a much 
larger amount of capital is invested in the American 
industries than in the British industries An analysis 
of the capital employed in the British and American 
industries, based upon the British and American Censuses 
of Production, yields the following most interesting, 
most important, aud most valuable results 

Uniti d Kingdom in 1907. 

Capital mvewtod iii the uianufadtunng indus 

trios £1,400,000,000 to £1,600,000,000. say £1,600,000,000 

Persons engaged in ^anie 7,087,123 

Wage-earneis ditto ditto . .. . 6,493,129 

Capital per person engaged . . £212 

Capital per wage-eariiei . . ^246 

United States in 1909. 

Capital invested m the inanutacturmg industries 

$18,428,271,000 . -=- t:i,C)Sr),C54,000 ^ 

Persons engaged in same . ^ 7,678,578 

Wages-earners ditto ditlo - 6,015,046 

Capitlil per person emyn (A «*(l, -= £483 

Capital per wago-carnei , $2,786 . . ~ £667 

Tt will be noticed that the capital per woiker is from 
two to three times as gioat in the United States as in the 
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United Kingdom. We can therefore not wonder that 
output and waget. jx r worker also are from two to three 
times as great in the Xhjited States as in Great Britain. 

The British Cen^u.s ot JVoduction stated: 

The aggregate ot al’ nidustnal capital arrived at — viz,, 
iT,400,o'o6,()00 to il, (►00,000 (K)0 -includes both the 
value oi land, buildings and plant, and the val^uc of the 
working capital u^ed in th(^ various enterjiiises 

The startling ditlerence betw< en tli(‘ Biitish and Ameri- 
can capital employed per ivorkei in industry is therefore 
not due to a grtat understatemejit on the part of the 
British (^Viisus-taker The British industries suffer, not 
from a plethora of capital, but fjom its insufficiency, 
from financial anaDniia theie are labour leaders 

who advocate the diminution and even the destruction, 
of capital in the interest oi and for th(‘ benefit of the 
workeis 

The steady growth ot [lopidation, the constant increase 
in the requirements ot an increasing number of people 
which is brought about by the increasing wants felt by 
men who live in a period of advancing civilisation, require 
a constant and rapid increase in the income of the natio»u 
and of the individuals composing it. That rapid increase 
in incorac‘ can be secured only by a coriespondingly 
rapid increase in production, which in turn can be brought 
about only by a rapid uierease in capital invested in 
factories, warehouses machinery, railways, shipping, etc. 
The very full and reliable American statistics — unfor- 
tunately, no coi responding statistics exist for Great 
Britain — enable us to gauge the yearly capital require- 
ments ot industries The capital i nvested in the American 
industries amounted, at the Onsus of Production ot 1909, 
to $18,428,270,000, or to £3,685.654,000. Itamounted, at 
the Census of Production ot 1914, to $22,790,979,937, or to 
£4,558,135,587. It follows that during the five years 
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from 1909 to 1914 the capital invested in the American 
industries was i ^creased by the gigantic sum of 
£872,481,587. That huge sum of money, require^ by 
the Ahierican maiJufaoturiiig industries, had to bf ound 
by the capitalis and it came, of course, out of profits. 
However, this not all In addition to this sum which 
actually \vas added to the value of the American industrial 
outfit in the form of new buildings, machinery, etc., at 
least as large a sum was added to it in the form of renewals 
and repairs, while an additional hugo amount was spent 
in the erection of buildings and mf chinery whi.’h proved 
unprofitable, became disused and was therefore excluded 
from the Census figures (Capitalists’ profits have evi- 
dently their uses. 

The most eminent American economists share Mr 
Carnegie’s opi lion tliat the great capitalists, far from 
being the enemies of society, are nidisiiensable in modern 
business, that what the Socialists sueeringly call ' capital- 
ism ” is not a curse, but a blessing For instance. 
Professor Hadley, the President of the celebrated Yale 
University, wrote in his excellent book Economics . 

•To the modiawal economist the liusiness man was a 
licensed robber, to the modem economist he is a public 
benefactor . To-day we believe that money is made 
on a large scale by doing the public a service If a man’s 
goods command a high price, we assume that he has met 
an actual need If this price furnishes him a large margin 
of profit, we believe that he has so organised the labour 
under his control as to diminish not only his own expenses, 
but the actual labour cost of producing the goods. So 
confident are we of the substantial identity interest 
between the business man and the communitv as a whole 
that y^e give our capitalists the freest chance to direct 
the productive forcori of society to their own individual 
profit. Even the mistakes of private enterprise may pi Ove 
a means of progress to society, since they show at com- 
paratively small cost what is to be avoided lu the future. 
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The fact that the pj'esent org<^nisatioii of capital is the 
result of historical developuient , and that the present 
forms have survived while others failed, is the strongest 
proof of their vitality. . . \Mule it is undoubtedly 

true that the various rights of the capitalist depend upon 
the existence of a civilised society which maintains them, 
it seems equally true that the existence of a civilised 
society in the stress ot the .struggle for existence among 
different members of the iiumaii race depends, for the 
present at any rate, upon maintaining the rights of the 
capitalist 

Many labour leaders and workers, while acknowledging 
the necessity of abundant capital, object to the individual 
capitalist They assert that the capitalist employer 
autocratically directs industry in accordance with his 
personal will and whim That view is totally mistaken. 
The most powerful and most autocratic capitalist has a 
still more jiowerful and more autocratic master. Lord 
Leverhulme, the English soap king, who started his career 
as a poor grocer’s assistant, stated on December 7, 1917, 
at Bolton, addressing a meeting largely composed of 
workers 

You will, perhaps, think I am a master, and perh^s 
that men who are w^orking for the company of whicn I 
am chairman come under the description of servants. 
Think a little more deeply for a moment There is not a 
man in this room, not one in this church, who has so 
hard a taskmaster over him as the so-called masters have. 
So far as this world is concerned, the master of every 
employ^er of labour in Bolton and in the United Kingdom 
is the consumer You can sec this every day. Articles 
go up in demand, and the enterprise that produces such 
articles is flourishing Then the consumer ceases to 
demand that article, takes to sometlung else, and the man 
who, as em])loyer, was prosperous and successful is reduced 
to the Bankruptcy Court, and is as much discharged as 
the so-called servant. . There is not a master in the 
(Jmted Kingdom to-day who has not a supreme master 
over him in the form ot the consumer. 
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A man becomes a great capitalist because he meets a 
great public want and renders a great public service, 
and frequently he has to fight the most determined oppo- 
sition of those whonf he wishes to bene^t. Hostile crowds 
smashed the textile machinery and tried to prevent the 
building of the railways Railway surveys Lad often to 
be made at night A democratic Governmei;t would pro- 
bably have refused to undertake so unpopular a measure 
as the introduction ot meehameal spinning and weaving 
and of railway-building It is a fallac}' to describe 
the great cajiitalist ai" an exjiloiter and a curse t > society. 

Private invi^stors also who do m t manage industrial 
and commeicial undertakings are not merely drones. 
The capital ot the investois is, as a rule, the result of 
their own labour and thrift or of the labour and thrift of 
their forbears, and they jirovide a large part of the funds 
which are employed by inanaging capitalists, financiers, 
etc., for the development of commerce and of industry. 

The maiiufactnnw, unlike the worker, receives no 
regular, fixed and secure pay, but a variable one He 
is paid by result If ho is unskilled or incompetent, 
he^will go bankiupt , if he is moderately competent, he 
will obtain a moderate incom(‘, it he is highly competent, 
he may become wealt hy Payment by result is a mighty 
stimulus The effort to make moni^y is a most powerful 
incentive to work in the service of the community — is, 
in fact, the most powerful incentive the world huvs yet 
known. Great wealth is accumulated in industry by 
great services rendered to society Mr Carnegie obtained 
a gigantic fortune by creating in the llnited stales by far 
the greatest iron industry in the world Millions of 
Americans have become prosperous owing to that maff's 
business genius 

The factories and workshops which have arisen owing 
to Mr. Carnegie s extraordinary business ability employ 
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hundreds of thousands of orkors He has created entire 
towns Countless millions liad to be sunk by Mr. Carnegie 
and his avssoeiates in eieat ni<j; 1 bat great American industry* 
Mr Carnegie started life as a pennilcj?s worker, and so did 
most of his associates Wlierefroui, then, did Mr. Carnegie 
and his co-Directors, get the enormous funds required 
for creating the greatest iron industry in the world ? 
Chiefly out of profits, and these jirofits enabled the Direc* 
tors to pay substantial wages to a vast army of workers. 
Professor Hadley pithily wrote ‘Accumulations of 
capital have their chief usefulness as a means of producing 
income ’ The colossal profits of the (^arnegie enterprise 
benefited chiefly the workers The Carnegie wealth is a 
trifle compared witli th(‘ wealth which Mr (-arnegie 
has distributed among the Amencan people 

Wealth is created by the co-operation of various factors 
— namely, capital, labour, technical ability, and the 
community Laboin* is one of the factors, and it is, of 
course, indispensable However, directing and organising 
ability is equally indispensable, for labour left to itself 
produces only little ff a large factory experiences 
misfortune, what happens ^ A new manager is appoinf;ed. 
He may change the organisation and th(‘ machinery, 
but he will kec]) on the workeis If he is capable, he will 
make tht* factory exceedingly juosperous The same 
workers who were working with a loss and who were 
threatened with dismissal aie producing iirosperity. 
The success of industries, as of armies, depends princi- 
pally on the leaders A good Geneial makes a good army, 
and he is worth as much as an army, although the soldiers 
do the fighting. 

The assertion that labour creates all wealth is obviousljy 
untrue. This was very neatly pointed out by Lord 
Leverhulme in an address to Liverpool workeis delivered 
on Novembci 23, Jt)i'T lie said. 
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Does any man begrudge Ford his five millions sterling 
a year that he is making Fancy ^ that is £1 00,000 every 
week. Does anyone b^egrudge it ^ If any do I could 
imagine them sayiijg to themselves: “It is true Ford 
serves the public with a cheap cai and, for the price, a 
good car. It is true Ford serves his workers in his fac- 
tories well, because he pays them double wages, in fact, 
he starts a boy tresh from school at a pound r, day. But, 
but, but, Air. Ford, you make too much money. . . 

Now let us imagine a scene at Ford's works. W ' will 
imagine that his 20,000 or so operatives — I am not sure 
how many he has, but we will say ^^0,000; it may be 
40,000 — read in the paper that Ford lias made five million 
pounds sterling, twenty-tive mdlioa dollars, the year 
before, and they have discussed that tact, and they have 
come to tile conclusion that Air. Ford is making far 
too much, and have decided that they will go and inter- 
view him, because ' labour ereates all wealth/' say they 
— ‘ Adam Smith told us so, and therefore this money is 
not Ford’s, we make that money, we ought to have it.” 
They go and wait on Ford, and they lay their case before 
him fairly, perteetly faiily Now we will imagine his 
reply. Now, Ford i imagine, would say this 

“ Now, my men, 1 don’t want you to make a penny of 
this money tor me Go right away and make it tor some 
otilier motor-man, one of my competitors, who cannot 
make money f(;r himself, who is peihaps losing money. 
Leave me right away and go and engage with that man ; 
he will give you nearly all the jirotit , he is losing money 
now, or malang none You can make your own terms 
with him He will give you at least nine-tenths of the 
profit, because if he got a tenth he would be content. 
You go and make him five millions, and perhaps he will 
give you nineteen-twentieths, perhaps even innety-mno 
one-hundredths of it, but you can make your own terms 
with him. You will get splendid terms from him , in fact, 
you can dictate your own terms. As to myself, those men 
who ^ill be sacked irom this motor-man who is not 
making mon(*y— why, 1 will engage them, it will be 
merely a change ovei V^ou men who are making my 
money will go and make it tor these other people, their 
workpaen will come and work tor me and I will pay them 
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double wages as I am paying you, and i will see if I cannot 
make as much money without you as with you/* 

The Poverty of the Workers. 

According to the teachings oi Marxian Socialism there is 
under the capitalist regime a ‘ law oi increasing misery,” 
according to which the rich glow constantly richer and 
tlie poor constantly poorer Its absurdity is clear. 
On the other hand, it is equally obvious that wealth is 
unequally distributed, but so are health, strength, good 
looks, and talent An eminent New York merchant, 
Mr Eugemus H Outerbiidge, stated with American 
brevity, in an address deliveied at Albany, NY, on 
December 13, 1918 

The spirit of unrest lias been said to largely spring, not 
alone from unequal conditions of hie but from what has 
been called the unequal dtstribniion of wealth.” 

Undoubtedly what has been meant is the unequal 
acquisition ot wealth, but theie will always be unequal 
acquisition of wealth as long as theie is unequal distribu- 
tion of brains, industry ^ and thrift, and those aie qualities 
of mind and character which no statutory laws can create 
or control, but the beneficent exeicise ot which unwise 
law can greatly restrict and discourage 

Some arc born rich, some w^ell -to-do, some jioor. Some 
who were born iich become ])Oor, and some who were 
born poor become wealthy, and it is good that this is so. 
Mr. Carnegie, who was born in a hovel, wrote in his 
Empire of Business 

It IS the fashion nowadays to bewail poverty as an evil, 
to pity the young man who is not born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, but J heartily subscribe to President 
Garfield's doctrine that ‘‘ the richest heritage a young man 
can be born to is poverty ” 1 make no idle prediction 
when I say that it is from that class from whom the great 
and the good will spring Jt is not from the sons of 
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the millionaire or the noble that the world receives its 
teachers, its martyrs, its inventors, its statesmen, its 
poets, or even its men of affairs. It is from the cottage 
of the poor that al4 these spring. We can scarcely read 
one among the few “ immortal names that were not born 
to die,’’ or who lias rendered exceptional service to our 
race, who had not the advantage of being cradled, nursed, 
and reared^ in the stimulating school of poverty. There is 
nothing so enervating, nothing so deadly in its effects 
upon the qualities which lead to the highest achievement, 
moral or intellectual, as hereditary wealth 

The cry goes forth often nowadays— Abolish poverty " 
but fortunately this cannot be done, and the poor we 
are always to have ^\ilh us Abolish poverty, and what 
would become of the lace ^ Pi ogress, development, 
would cease C.'onsidei its futun^ il depend mt upon the 
rich. The supply of the good and the great would cease, 
and human society retrograde into barbarism 

In this world of ours thine are opportunities tor all. 
J. D. Rockefcllei, the oil magnate, P J) Armour, the 
Chicago meat king C Vandinbilf, the great railway 
financier, the foundin' of the great JMorgan banking-house 
in New York ; and ]\lr J il Pullman of Pullman Car fame, 
started business as farm-labourers T h]dison was a 
newspaper-boy, tlie founder of the house of Rothschild 
a pedlar, the founder of the gieat Krupp firm a poor smith. 
The foundation of the vast wealth of the families of 
Guinness, Bass, Coats, was laid by men who were :)orn 
poor. Most of the gieat engineers and inventors were 
working-men Sir R Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning machine, w'as an illiterate barber Burns the 
poet, Cook the navigator, and Brindley the great engineer, 
were day-labourers. Mr Asquith, Mr Lloyd George, 
General Sir , William Robertson, Lord Nortlicliffe, and 
countless others, were born m humble circumstances. 
Half the English peerage has come from the ranks of the 
toilers. Many of the ..American Presidents were born 
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in poverty. Poverty, instead of being a bar to wealth, 
, and power, to eminence in science and in art, ia an in- 
valuable incentive to effort. Men who were born poor 
have become rich in everything that, fs worth having. 


The Taxation of Wealth. 

»* 

Guided by their hatred of capit?}! and of the capitalists, 
many labour leaders advoeali* the most drastic taxation 
of wealth. Some wish to tax the wealthy out of existence 
by a heavy income-tax and by v(^ry higli death duties. 
Others, who find this process of abolishing the capitalists 
too slow and too mild, demand that the State should seize 
the wealth of the wealthy by what is called ‘‘ a levy on 
capital,” a measure which isrecommended in tlieMemoran- 
dum given in the beginning of this papei . 

A high mcomo-tax and high death duties are immensely 
popular among the workers. The enormously increased 
imposts which were laid ujiun the rich in the course of 
the War were greeted with the greatest satisfaction by 
the workers, because they imagined that they would 
rapidly reduce the wealth and income of the capitalists. 
To their amazement, the enormous income-tax, super-tax, 
excess profits tax, etc., led not to the impoverishment 
of the wealthy, for their capital and their income grew 
more quickly than ever before Many workers have 
therefore come to believe that the wealth and income of 
the capitalists is far greater than was ever suspected, 

A little thought should make it clear to all that taxes 
on the capital and income of the wealthy arc apt to lead, 
not to a shrinkage of their wealth, but to an increase itk 
wealth similar to the amount of the taxes imposed'^ The 
wealth of the cai>italists is invested chiefly in productive 
undertakings, such as factories and railways. Their 
wealth and income serve partly tor the satisfaction of their 
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personal needs, but chiefly for the maintenance of the 
national industry. Let us assume that a manufacturer 
makes normally a profit of £100,000 per year from his 
factory; that he p»ys £10,000 in taxes, spends £5,000 on 
himself and his family, and employs the remaining 
£85,000 for repairs, renewals, and extensior s of his factor^ , 
which give work and wages to a large number of workers. 
If the ritalbc increases the taKcs of tha^ manufacturer by 
£60,000, he will be compelled to increase the selling price 
of his goods by a similar amount, anr* will pay his taxes 
out of his increased })i ofits, for other vise he will not be able 
to keep his factory ni good gong order 11 thereupon 
his taxes are increased by another £50,000, he will proceed 
to increase the >clling price ol Iuf wares oj.ce more by a 
similar amount, for othenvise lie will become bankrupt 
and will have to close his factoiy Similar considerations 
apply in the main to death duti(*s, which, though paid by 
the rich, are treated as a business expenditure which has 
to be provided for iii the price of tlie goods produced, or 
in the house-rent, or in the rati of interest charged. It 
follows that the income-tax, as the taxes on capital, such 
as^ death duties, are, as long as possible, paid chiefly 
by labour without diminishing caxntal. It would be 
very dangerous indeed for the workers if the high taxes 
imposed upon the rich should lead to the shrinkage of 
the national capital, of which the ricli are merely the 
managing trustees. 

An industrial State absolutely requires vast and 
constantly growing sums of capital invested in productive 
undertakings. Hence heavy imposts placed upon capital 
are likely to lead, not to its diminution, but merely to an 
increase in the price of goods, to a rise in the cost of living. 
By insisting that enormous taxes should be laid upon the 
rich manufacturers, merchants, etc , the workers fre- 
quently hurt but little the capitalists whose money is 

37 
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invested in eommei’oe and indu'-tiy, but hurt theniselves 
very much by raising th(? pri(*e’^ o\ all goods, house-rents, 
etc., against themselves. 

The capitalists are not merely lli«. managers of the 
national industries, but they 8er\i^ at the same time as 
unofficial tax collectors <o tJie (Tovcrnment. They 
convert the heavy direct ta.xes which are laid upon them, 
and which they cannot pay except at the cost of ruinously 
reducing the capital required for industry and commerce, 
into indirect taxes, and these are paid by the people in 
general in the price of the goods they buy. The workers 
should learn that by taxing t he ricJi they are taxing them- 
selves, that a high income-tax, high death duties, and a 
‘‘ levy on capital,*' come out of their own pockets, that 
they are quite as much mteiested in strict economy in 
national and local affairs as the riciu'st income-tax payers. 

Of course, there is a limit beyond whicli puces cannot 
1)6 raised by the taxation of the rich. When that limit 
has been passed, national decay and rum begin. When, 
owing to overgreat taxation, the pnc(' of British goods 
has been raised so much that their sale abroad falls off, 
then the country can no longer pay for the food and raw 
materials which must be imported Then the industries of 
the country come to a standstill Food becomes scarce, 
and unemployment and suffering become universal. 
Bankrupt factories are almost valueless. Unduly high 
taxes may result, not merely in icducing the private 
wealth of the lew — a matter which is comparatively un- 
important — but in destroying the wealth of the nation. 
A modern industrial State requires vast amounts of capital 
handled by able capitalists. The diminution of that 
capital or the elimination of the men who handle it brings 
suffering to all. That has been shown by the example 
of Russia. Imbued by the Marxian ideas, the Bolsheviks 
destroyed the Russian capitalists, and in doing so 
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destroyed capital as well. Thus they brought the whole 
economic life of the country to a standstill and reduced 
the people to stai vation. It is obvious that capital is 
indestructible, except at ttio cost ot general ruin Even 
the poorest labourer pay< his share of the ii^omc-tax, the 
, super-tax, the e.vccss prohts tax, and of the death duties, 
although he may not know it. 

The Limitation of Output. 

The workers naturally desire to have good wages, easy 
hours of labour and pleasant work to have the advantage 
of cheap prices an(i to lie able to get plenty of relaxation 
and amusement As tar as i ingible objects i. ,“e concerned, 
they wish to have good clothes, good food, good houses, 
good furniture, etc* Men's comtoi t and hajipiness depeiM, 
in the first place, on an <ide(]Ucic3 of t<uigible things, for 
high money wages and easy working liouis will not 
compensate them if they suffer Irom an insufficiency of 
food, clothes, etc Prospeiity depends on high consumi)- 
tion, and liigh consumption is possible only if there is 
high production. 

Unfortunately, many trade unions Jiave endeavoured 
to create an artificial ju ospenty loi the workers by limiting 
output. 1 nstead of creating plenty of nsef iil and necessary 
things, they restiict ilieir })roduction, hoping thejoby 
to keep wages high The bricklaycis, by laying only a 
few hundred bricks a day, are making houses and house- 
rent artificially dear. The transport woikers, l)y insisting 
upon very high wages, raise fares and prp\ent men 
abandoning the congested portions ot the towns for the 
suburbfl. The coal-iriners, by limiting their output, 
are making tjoal scaiee and dear, (lot lies, boots, hats, 
furniture, etc , aic also made scarce and dear by a mis- 
taken policy of rostrictinp^ output The dearness of things 
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(ioes not matter very much as long as they are produced 
in plenty, but their {scarcity causes suffering to the masses, 
whether wages are high or low. 

Believing that a limited output serVes to spread the 
work ” and ensures high prices and therefore high wages, 
many trade unions are hostile not only to speeding up, 
but even to laboui -saAung improvement in production, 
to newer and more cffieient machiiuiry which would 
diminish the laboriousness of tiie workers’ task. The 
unwisdom of this policy was verj tellingly pointed out by 
President Hadley of Yale University as follows. 

They sec that the different workmen in an industrial 
community compete with one another th(‘y fail to see that 
tlicy consume one another's juodiicts In consequence 
ol this one-sided view, tliev tavour almost any policy 
that reduces the intensity ol (.ompetition among workmen 
cis pioducers, even though it may ultimately reduce the 
amount of wealth that can bo divided among the Avorkmen 
as consumers. 

The economy ol the introduction ol a machine consists, 
not in making the old product at less expiuise, and with 
less labour, but in making a much larger pj’oduct with the 
same labour What is called laboui*-savnng machinery 
is in fact not labour-savung, but ju oduct-making It elm 
only liecome ])rolitablo by meeting the wants of the com- 
munity as a whole, and not those of a few iich men. . . . 

If an improvemeiil enables the same number of labourers 
to produce twice the amount, ot usetiil products, it may 
ha})])cn that th(‘ price ot each pioduct will fall one-half. 
Jn tins case tbeic is no appaicnt gain in private wealth; 
but if the article is a ri‘ally usctiil one, theie is a great gain 
in jniblic wealth and so( lal well-being through its increased 
abundance . 

The gain from an imj)]c»vement in pjoduction goes' 
chiefly to those who consume the jiroducts cheapened 
by such an improvement If an improvement jin pro- 
duction is of such a character as to cheapen goods used 
by capitalists, the gam in such a case goes entirely to the 
rich. If, on the other hand, the improvement is such as 
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to cheapen products used by the ’ibourer, and not by the 
capitalist, the gain goes entirely to labourer. Modern 
improvements belong chiefly to the latter, . . . 

vV^hen the invention of the railroad enabled one man to 
do work which formerly leqmred a hundredand a thousand 
hands, it was sup])osed that the demand for labour in 
moving goods and passengers would he greatly diminishf^d. 
But the Railroad system (‘m ploys iar more labourers in 
proportion to the po])iilati()n than were* employed on roads 
in the old days 

The fact that the inciea^i* of output is ot the greatest 
benefit to the working masses is ob\ ious to ever;, pi actical 
business man Mi Carnegie wiota ir lus Oofipel of Wealth : 

if there be in human hist or v one t j uth clearer and more 
indisputable than another, it< is that the cheapening ot 
articles, whether* of luxury <‘i ot necessity or ot those 
classed as artistic, ensures thcar more geneial distiibution, 
and is one ul tlu* most potent tac tois ju refining and litting 
people and in avlding to its liapjnness 

CJheapnes*^ is in ])ro]K)rtion to the scale ot juoduction. 
To make ten Ions (>t steel a da\ would cost many tinu*s 
as mucli per ton as to make one liundied tons, to make 
one hundred tons would cost double as much per ton as 
a thousand, and to make one tliousand tons per day 
would cost gieatlv moie than to make ten thousand tons 
Thus, the larger tlie scale of o])eration, tJie cheaper the 
product The iruge steamsiiip ot tuenty thousand tons 
burden cari-ies a ton ot fi eight at less cost, it is stated, 
than the first ste<nnships carried a ]K)mid 

Lord Lcvcrhulme uiolo in his book The Six- Hoar 

Day : 

The hand-loom cot ton -spinners in Lancashire declared, 
when Crompton and Arkwuaght made their discoveries 
whichhave resulted in the present basisof cott on-spinning, 
that they were being mined, and some of these men 
took extrenfe measures and smashed the models of these 
inventors In Samuel (Vompion's house you can be 
shown the hole in which Crompton had to bury his model 
of his machine fium his own class, lus own fellow-workmen 
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living in cottages, neighbours, who, if they could 
have got at it, W(uikl liave ^ma<he(l it to pieces. ^ What 
was the fact at that time '( Ik tore the inventions of 
Crompton and Arkwright there were«only 8,000 cotton 
o])erativc‘s in all En^Iaiul, and no associated trades to 
speak oi going with them 01 course, 1 am not including 
in that the wile wdio did a little int ot spinning for her 
family at home, as most ianuei> wives did ,, Twenty- 
seven years after these niaciiines I]<td eome into operation 
— these machines that these mcui w’anted to break up — 
there were il00,000 w^orkmen engaged and wages had 
advanced Eighty year.^ later wages had still further 
advanced, and there weie 800 000 men engaged in England 
in the cotton industry, and to-day wages are higher than 
ever, and including the assoeiat(Kl trades that go with 
eotton-spiniimg— such as ealico-piinting and the making 
of the machinery - -it is estimated that not less than two 
and a half millions of people aie engaged in the cotton 
industry in this kingdom 

The workmen have been hostile to innovation, and 
especially to labour-saving machinery since the earliest 
time Probably tlu^ wmrkims ol the Stone i\ge protested 
when knives and axes made of ehi])ped flints w'cre being 
rejilaced liy cutting imjilenients made of bronze Happily 
the workers have not succeeded hitherto in bringing 
civilisation to a standstill by op])osing the introduction 
ot improvements in manufacturing by !‘(‘stricting output. 
Had they sucet^eded the world might still be in the Stone 
Age 

The Six-Houu Day 

The efficiency ot the workers suffers if the working ^ 
hours are too long, especially it intens(5 application is 
needed The demand for the reduction of working hours 
to eight, or seven, or six a day springs partly from the 
desire to avoid overtirednoss, partly from the wish to have 
more leisure, partly from the desire to make Work,’’ 
to keep output low" and money wages high. Some agit^- 
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tors and labour leaders talk glibly of a working day of 
considerably less t .an six hours. For instance, a four- 
hours’ working d^iy has been recommended. Of cou^’se, 
there is a limit 1 > Vhich working hours can be reduced. 
Their overgrcat reduction may increase the efficiency, 
health, and strength of the workers very greatly and give 
them plei^y of time for leisuj study, and so forth. But 
if the overgreat reduction of working hours should lead 
to a corresponding diminution of output, there will be 
general scarcity and tlie woj'king classes will suffer. The 
idea of the six-hour working day was started by Lord 
Leverhulme. Every demand for a i 'ductioix ot the work- 
ing hours to six ])er day on the part of the workers is 
accompanied by app<‘almg to his authority. That appeal 
is frequently quite ui justified, tor Lord Leverhulme was 
very careful not to recommend the general introduction 
of the six-hour day On the coiiiiary, he declared such 
a reduction absolutely imjiossible and impracticable ” 
He stated in his book 

The adoption simultaneously, in all industries of the 
j.; United Kingdom, of a six-hour working day is absolutely 
!^i»possible and impracticable It can only be 

adopted in such industries as those in which it will, by 
its application, give lower costs of production by working 
machinery lor longer hours and humanity, in two or more 
shifts, for fewer hours. The* six-hour day, for instance, 
is not immediately applicable to agriculture, bee., use 
at present there is little labour-saving machinery used 
in agriculture. 

Professor Hadley pointed out the danger in reducing 
the working hours as follows 

No international arrangements or jirotcctive tariffs 
will make cmc loaf oi bread serve the purpose ot two. 
An eight-hour law either applies to agriculture, or it does 
not. If it applies to agriculture, it will make food pro- 
ducts scarce. ... If, ca the other hand, the eight-hour 
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law does not apply to agriculture ... we shall have more 
labourers competing for the city work, and more supplies 
of manufactures to exchange for food. We shall see ^ 
larger number of labourers working at>starvation rates. 

Nations can gi’ow prosperous only through high pro- 
duction. Prosperity cannot be created among the 
workers by reducing output, cither by antagonising 
machine^3^ or by reducing working hours, or by taxing 
the capitalists. 

The Nationalisation of Industries 

Men are easily fascinated by sonorous polysyllabic 
words derived from the Greek oi Latin, such as socialisa- 
tion or nationalisation In the eyes of many nationalisa- 
tion is the panacea foi all industrial troubles Those 
who call most loudly for the nationalisation of mines, 
railways, etc , are, as a lule, unawaie that nationalisation 
means bureaucratic government, it not buicaucratic 
absolutism. Hence many demand with the same breath 
the nationalisation of the principal industrial undertakings 
and the abolition of all Government control over industry, 
and condemn officialdom as loudly as capitalism 

It is perhaps of secondary importance to the nation 
whether the great economic undertakings, such as rail- 
ways, mines, banks, etc , are owned by the State or by 
individual capitalists, but it is of the very greatest impor- 
tance that the entei prises wheieby the iieople live are 
well managed, for we live in a competitive world. To 
many the State is a vague, omnipotent force. In reality 
it consists on the administration side of a numlier of more 
or less narrow-minded officials wlio are out of touch with 
the realities of life, lor confinement in a Government 
office cramps men's views. 

The War has glaringly displayed the inefficiency of the 
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bureaucratic macliine. In all he combatant countries 
the bureaucrats had to be replaced by able business men. 
The credit of bureaucracy has been greatly diminished. 

Those who advocate the nationalisation of the principal 
industries often use (Germany as a niodel Indeed, of all 
the nations winch have tried the exjieiiment of national- 
isation, Germany alone has br^on successful Her example 
is the exception which confirms the lule that Government 
officials are unfit foj* managing industrial enterprises. 
The relative success of Imjierial Germany in the field of 
State-managed enterjuise was due to the peeiihai character 
of the nation and of its Governme it The bureaucratic 
career was practically the only way to power. All the 
great statesmen of Priisso-t^ermany, iiom Stem and 
Hardenberg to Bismarck, Bulow and Bethmaim-Hollueg, 
came from the ranks of the bureaucracy While the 
ablest men in bureaucratic autocracies join the Civil 
Service, the aldest men in free demociacies usually go into 
politics, business, oi the law, leaving the bureaucratic- 
career to the least gifted Besides, Cierniany's compara- 
tive success in nationahsation was due to the submissive- 
nc^s of a well-dulled people which patiently tolerated the 
bureaucratic absolutism of its rulers 

Bismarck, who sprang from the I'anks of the bureau- 
cracy, expressed a jirotoiind contempt tor the narrow- 
mindedness, sleepiness, stupidity, obstinacy, and clumsy 
interference of the all-powerful bureaucrats. He wrote 
to his father on iSeptember 29, 18:38. 

I have often seen how well-paid officials waste time and 
labour in such a way that one might think that the nation 
existed for their benefit, not they tor the service of the 
nation.^ The supreme authorities try to combat the evil, 
but they fail because they caniKjt overcome tlie spirit 
of our administration. 

On April 19, 1871, he stated in the Reichstag. 

I 
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If I look into the future I am filled with dismay and 
fear lest the spirit of the nation should be destroyed by 
the boa-eonstrictor of the bureaucracy. 

On December 12, 1891, he said tii a deputation of 
business men 

Who are the people who have made all these wretched 
changes and regulations ^ High permanent officials, men 
who are merely consumers, men who neither sow nor reap, 
men who do not feel where the shoe pinches. Wherever 
we look we suffer from the disease of bureaucracy. 

Dozens of similar expressions might easily be given. 
For executive and administrative duties which require 
initiative and common sense, Bismarck preferred business 
men to Government officials, as he frequently stated. 
Bismarck’s views are supported by high American 
authorities. Professor Hadley wrote 

The man who is in the habit of looking at indirect 
consequences . . will be disinclined, except as a last 

resort, to put the business into the hands of a Government 
whose agents are almost always chosen on other grounds 
than those of industrial efficiency, and whose methods 
are much less flexible than those of a private corporation. 
He will be indisposed to see stringent regulations put in 
force until he is convinced that milder remedies are 
inadequate to protect the interests of the public as a 
whole. . . . 

Only where the traditions of the Civil Service are such 
that the best men of the country seek and gain admission to 
it, independent of party, can we hope that the advan- 
tages from Government management of these industries 
might outweigh the evils Ho long as an administra- 
tion is to any considerable degree swayed by partisan 
(ionsiderations instead of industrial ones, every extension 
of Government activity to new fields must be regarded 
with grave apprehension 

Mr. Carnegie wrote in his book Problems of To-day: 

All that the millionaire can get out of life is superior 
food, raiment, and shelter. Only a small, a very small, 
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percentage eft all hLs millions cai be absolutely wasted. 
When the socialist, therefore, speaks of all wealth going 
back to the State, he proclaims no great change in its 
mission. The stat«, sole owner, would use it just as the 
owners now use all but a fraction ot it , that is, invest it in 
some of the multiform ways leading to the reward of 
labour. It is simply a question whether State as against 
individua]^ control of weallli would prove more productive 
which, judging from experience of State and individual 
management so far as yet t( sted, may gravely be doubted 

The most successtul (h)veinment) undertakings in 
Germany were the railways, the telegraph'*, and the 
telephone system They were abl\ managed, but they 
were far infenoi* to those oi the United States. The 
American private railways, telegraphs and telephones are 
by far the most highlj^ develojied and the most efficient 
in the world. 

The bureaucratic control of industry has everywhere 
been a failure A number of (T!ov('rnments have secured 
for themselves a monopoly in manufacturing and selling 
tobacco and matches, commodities which are made 
largely by unskilled labour The business is a compara- 
tiWy simple one Yet all those who have travelled in 
France and in Italy, wdiere the Government manufactures 
tobaccoand matches, have found both absolutely atrocious. 
A French paper, Atlas, wrote in A])ril, 1914, with 
regard to the French tobacco monopoly . 

The smoker is obliged to accept with his eyes shut and 
his purse open everything the State sells him. If the 
quality is always the same — that is to say infeiior — prices 
are always on the increase. 

The^'rench paper Excelsior of June 3, 1914, said* 

« 

Seftokers who have comjdaiiied of finding in their 
packets of superior cut tobacco or of Caporal Ordinaire 
a sock, a glove, a nail, a dead mouse, or other foreign but 
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unsmokeable ingml'«'nts and those who complain of 
getting empty cigiiri‘tle“l>oxes, oi boxes not containing 
the quantity stated on the oiit<?ide. may now be reassured. 
We are informed that at ls^y li-^-iMoulineux, where 
already some means of i ontrol oi (ioubtful efficacy have 
been tried, an infalliblt but seer(‘t ])rocedure has been 
adopted which will inakf* it possible to trace easily defec- 
tive products. ^ 

Experience has proved that efficiency and bureaucratic 
control do not go together. Viivate undertakings are 
more efficient than those under bureaucratic direction, 
because free eompetitioii menilessly eliminates the 
incapable Business men become juominent by the 
same means by whicli race-horses or boxers come to the 
front, by proved ability. Promotion in the (’ivil Service 
goes chiefly by seinoritv Whil(\ jirivate enterprise 
automatically eliminates the unfit, bureauciatic manage- 
ment automatically promotes them. 

The essence of all business is progress The essence of 
bureaucracy is conservatism, the strict observation of 
forms and precedence and hostility to progress. The 
ArmyClothing Factory and Woolwich Arsenal were in 1914 
distinguished by their antiejuated outfit and genci?il 
inefficiency 

Those who rail at ])rivate eriterprisi* might reflect 
upon the fact that the old Governmentalism fell a little 
more than a century ago. Under individualism, under 
the much-abused capitalist regime, tJie world has far more 
rapidly advanced scientifically, economically, and politi- 
cally than during the two thousand years preceding. 
The omnipotent state which Rome introduced into the 
world created everywhere stagnation and decline. Puring 
and owing to the capitalist regime the w^urkersffiave passed 
from slavery to independence, from mis(*ry to comfort. 
The modern world has been created, not by Govern- 
mentalism, not by bureaucracy, not by the successors 
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of the Procuratores of aacient Rome, but by individual 
enterprise, which l) 0 (‘ame un^hacklcd about the time ot 
the French Revolution, largely oAvirg to the teachings of 
Adam Smith. It» would be retrogression to fetter the 
nation once moi*'^ and to place all its living energic u ider 
the dead hand ot officialdoni 

A number of agitators and of labour leaders have 
succeeded in iiersuading large niasst^s of the workers that 
they produce all the wealtli, that they ought, therefore, 
to possess all the wealth and to enjov it, and that they 
ought to have all llu* power of the State as well. They 
have succe('ded in ixnsuading large masses ('f the workers 
that they can vejy gu'atly increase their pior^perity by 
producing less, by working fi vver lumrs, aif 1 by insisting 
upon very greatly increased wages jiaid in respect of 
greatly reduce d output They liave^ succeeded in per- 
suading them that tlje able organiser of iiidustiy, the* cajii- 
talists, the A‘in plovers, w ho have created modern industiy, 
are their deadly oikuhus that th(‘ iiorkers can create 
a now heaven and <i new (‘arth by abolishing capitahsm 
root and branch, and by handing o\cr the management of 
iijdustr> to the omnipotent State, which, it is true, can 
print unlimited ([uantities of bank-notes, which simple- 
minded peo])le mistake for wealth. According to certain 
labour leaders, the advent ot Socialism, which merely 
means bureaucratic management, will create gtmcral 
prosperity and satislaction among the w^orkers. There 
will be a paradise u])on (*art]i in which perf(‘ct liarmony 
reigns between tlic directors of industry and the working 
masses. 

Recent events in England and elsewdien* have shown 
that nationalisation .s no lemedy for labour disputes, 
that men eihploycd by the State or by the Local Authori- 
ties will go on strike as readily as men in private employ- 
ment. Nationalisation will, therefore, not abolish the 
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differences between the employers and the employed. 
Nor will it provide abundance if the workers oontinitc 
their policy ol limiting output and increasing wages, a 
policy which, it pursued to its logical conclusion, will 
provide them with liasketfuls of bank-notes, but with 
little food, fuel, and (iothmg Alter all, bits of sprinted 
paper are not wealth. 

Certain leaders have taught the workxiig-inen that 
they can produce general pros})er]ty and contentment, 
not by increased ]>ioductiou, but by the gradual, or by 
the sudden, destruction of tlie existing order of society. 
That is a very dangerous teaching it the abolition of 
private capitalism, either by legal process or by violent 
means, should be undertaken and should fail to give the 
workers increased prosperity in return tor reduced work; 
if the nationalisation ot indusliies should bring about 
general poverty, want, and dissatisfaction as is to be 
anticipated, then* misguided leaders will, ot course, not 
admit that their policy of destruction has been mistaken, 
but they will blame the managing bureaucracy for the 
sufferings of the people, and hold up to odium the govern- 
ing officials and lepioaeh them for their incapacity and 
ill-will The consequence may be extremely serious. 
The people, lousod to fury by their sufferings and their 
disappointment, may proceed to destioy the power which 
thej^ have put into the plac*(‘ of the capitalists. If, as is 
to be anticipated, the nationalisation of uidustries should 
lead to administrative chaos, general under-production, 
and economic ruin, the nation would probably drift into 
anarchism and civil war The introduction of nationalisa- 
tion may lead not only to economic disaster, but to 
jiolitical disaster as well 

The policy of organised labour has beeci mistaken 
throughout The nation seems to bo drifting tov?ards 
the breakers However, there is no reason to despair. 
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In the following chapter 1 shall endeavour to show that it 
is possible to create permanent harmony and co-operation 
between capital and labour, two forces which at present 
seem irreconcilable, i that it is possible to alter completely 
and pcjrmanently the character and policy of osganised 
labour; that before long the advocates of the “class 
war may find their occupatic ii gone for ever. 
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LADOUK TiNKJ:SJ’ ITS (^AFSKS .vXl> ITS PF/llMANKNT 
i'J'UL—Coiiiinit/d. 

(1 ThkVvju.^ 

There can be no ])tHCC and no contentment in the labour 
world unless the woikers are ])rosperous Prosperity 
means an abundance ot the uscTul and necessary things 
which men require or desire, m(‘ans lugh consumption, 
and high consumption is impossible unless there is high 
production The iiecessaiies, convenience's, and luxuries 
which the peojile require can be provided only by inten- 
sive production A’fniou^ factors at piesent impede the 
intensive production which is needed 

Hitherto the British workers have favoured time wages, 
wages which are based iqion the time spent in working, 
not wages based upon the quantity of goods produced 
by them In most <‘allings time wages have a great 
disadvantage it compared with piece wages. They tend 
to keep production low and to cause friction between the 
workers and the nianagi'ment. Professor Hadley, of 
Yale University, wrote in his excellent book Economics: 

Under the system of time wages the workman has no 
immediate or obvious incentive to increase his output. 
A large part of the time and strength of the foreman is 
occupied in keeping the men under his charge lip to a 
proper standard of efficiency To avoid this difficulty, the 
introduction of piece wages is the most obvious expedient, 

* From The Kineteenth Century and After, June, 1919. 
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The of ProfesBor Hadley arr* held by the great 

majority of manufacturers and of independent investi- 
gators both in the United States and in England. For 
instance, the Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by the Board of Trad to consider the Position 
of the Iron and Steel Trades tlie War, published in 
1918, stated. 

The method of lemimer ition of labour must oepend 
intimately upon the conditnuis peculiar to an occupation. 
Broadly, the (^ommittee favoui a nietliod which will 
directly and immediately interest the workmjii in the 
results of his labour Piece f>i tonnage idles should 
be paid to all classt's of woikmen whenever possible, and 
the (k)mmittee recommemd tin* establishment of a National 
Joint Board, re])re.sentati\ e both ot employers and 
workmen in trades vs here tins system does not exist, to 
consider and to advise as to tlie d])propnate methods ot 
putting this system into opeialioii in various djstncts 
%nd trades. Evidence has been given to show that 
the best results have heiui obtained where wages rates 
have been regulated upon a sliding scale based on the 
ascertained selling jiriees ol products 

Guided by their mistaken jioliey ot keeping production 
low, many trade unionists have hitheito determinedly 
opposed the intioduction ot piece wages. The Report 
of the Departmental (’ommittee appointed by the Board 
of Trade to Consider the Position of the Engineming 
Trades, published in 1918, contains the following signifi- 
cant statement ot tact and iccommendatioii 

In order to enable the expert woikman to eai n during 
the best years ot his litc the maximum posMble return, 
it would seem that piece work, or a bonus system on time 
workjjought to be the foundation as tar as possible of all 
employment. 

The trade unions have in the past been veiy reliutant 
to admit piece rates Indeed, even now some of the 
unions forbid their members to accept piece ratios where 
• 38 
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ttese have not previously been in force, and, where piece 
work has been started, the members are asked to dis- 
courage it as much as possible. It has also been evidenced 
to us that cases have occurred whereyi? should the men 
earn more than time and a third, they have been fined 
by their Union. . . . 

In the future it will be all-important that output should 
be encouraged to its maximum. 

Organised labour has hitherto favoured payment by 
time, and has discountenanced payment by the piece, 
partly owing to the mistaken belief that there was only 
a certain quantity of work and no more, that to avoid 
unemployment it was in the best interest of the workers 
to ‘‘ spread ” the limited quantity of woik existing among 
the largest number, partly because the workers had been 
taught that the interests of capital and labour are not 
identical, but are antagonistic and irrecoiKalable; that 
the capitalists were their enemies , that the' workers would 
benefit themselves by damaging the emjdo jeers’ interests, 
partly because many of the workers prefer leisurely work 
to intensive application and exertion 

It is obvious that the workers will no longer oppose 
high production, that they will no longer oppose tke 
introduction of piece wages and of improved organisation 
and machinery, and that they will no longer endeavour 
to reduce unreasonably the number of working hours, 
if they become convinced that that policy is disadvan- 
tageous to themselves, and especially if they should 
become personally and very strongly interested in high 
output, in economy of production. As soon as their 
interests have become identical with those of their 
employers, they will insist upon intensive production and 
the highest administrative and technical efficiency. A 
real partnership must be created between capital, and 
labour. Until the interests of employers and employed 
have become one and indivisible, the workers will, of 
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course, continue to demand the maximum pay in return 
for the minimum of effort. 

Hitherto the workers have been interested almost 
exclusively in the amount of their weekly pay. They will 
take a lively and very intelligent interest in the factory 
in which they are (employed as soon as tb(iy begin to feel 
that theyjiare full partners in the concern, and that their 
welfare is bound up with its efficiency and success How 
such an identity of interest might be created between 
capital and labour, between emplcyers and employed, 
will presently be shown 

Efficiency of modern production requires not only the 
use of the most perfect and of the most powerful machinery 
and the application of science to industry, but requires, 
before all, the elimination of unnecessary, and therefore 
purely mischievous, cut-thioat c(^mpetition, the dis- 
appearance of small, old fashioned, and therefore wasteful, 
installations and organisations — requires })roduction on 
the largest possibh^ scah' Co-operation and concentra- 
tion of effort arc more powerful factors than competition 
Organised co-operation on the largest scale makes for 
efficiency, excellence, and cheapening of production, 
while internecine comi)etition among a large number of 
isolated firms leads to the dissipation of effort, waste, 
dearness, and general confusion. The fear that the 
elimination of small independent concerns will inevitably 
lead to an absolute monopoly of a single organisation 
which will hold the nation to ransom is scarcely confirmed 
by experience. The modern tendency of consolidation 
leads as a rule, not to the establishment of a single gigantic 
co-operation, but to that of a few. Corporations of very 
large size y^^I net readily abuse their position, for 
abuse of power on the part of a gigantic concern is 
suicidal. It leads inevitably to the rise of competition, 
which will undersell and destroy tlic short-sighted 
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corporation which Mishes to exploit the public, and, 
furthermore, it is b aind to lead to Government inter- 
ference. Universal ^^\i)orience has shown that large 
corpoi ations can ])resci \ their jio.sition only if they follow 
the poLi'v of discoiiragiDg the Jiso of dangerous com* 
I)etitors by the chea|)ii(\-s and excellence of their produc- 
tions and services, and it tlay make Government inter- 
terence impossible b}^ pi cncnting com])laints, by treating 
the public with the most sci'n])idoiis i)ont‘sty and fairness. 

Consolidation in industry and commerce leads as a 
rule, not to the establishment ot a single monopoly and 
the complete disapp(‘aicinc(' ot competition, but to the 
lise of a few giant (‘oncerns which keenly compete with 
one anotlier Piofessoi lladlex \M‘ote in lus book 
Economics: 

Jt is commonly assumed that the more competitors 
you have, the gieati^i* uiJl ]>e the intensity ot competition. 
But in actual (‘xjieiKnice there is no eomjietition in the 
woild so intense as that which j)ievails between two 
highly organised l)ocli(‘s that stand opposed to oi\e another. 
In the old days ot small concerns Iheie was much more 
slackness of management, and much larger profit per 
unit of product, than we find to-day Jt is jiroverbfal 
tlial th(‘ largest houses can make the closest calculations 
in selling goods at a slight maigin above expense; and 
eomjHjtition is geiK^iallj strong enough to iorce them to 
make these calculations closer than would have been 
deemed possible a halt-centurv ago — in other words, to 
keep down profits 

Pi*esident Roosevelt, the enemy of extortion and of 
abuse ot power on the part of the American Trusts, and 
the friend of labour and of the square deal in industry, 
wrote in his last work, The Foes of Our Own Household, 
puhhslicd in September, 1917 « 

Big work can only be done by big business, and Govern- 
ment must courageously but intelligently control big 
business. 
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See that labour is paid a first-class wage, and then that 
it gives first -class vv^ork for the first-class wage. Exempt 
plain food and plain clothing and all the necessities for 
simple life and family rearing from taxation. Lot incomes 
bear substantial progressive taxes, but not on the basis 
of class envy; aijd initiate a national policy of heavy pro 
gressive inheritance taxes 

So much for the immediate needs of the moment Let 
us moot tJhem instantly, and let us, furthermor(^ begin 
to secure industrial justice — the square deal — fv>i* the 
future. The first essential is to rid ourselves ot the cant 
and hypocrisy of those who, usually f r imi)ropor political 
reasons, seek to persuade people tliat large-scal^^ ])nsinoss 
concerns, including the so-called tr i sts, owe their growth 
to the tariff or to govcrnmi^ntal corruption, and should 
be destroyed, not controlled in the public interests. The 
politicians who take this attitude work nothing but 
mischief. 

Unlimited cut-throat competition between small and 
weak concerns is not now possibles and, it })ossible, it 
would be wholly undesirable . . 

Wo must face the fact that big business has come to 
stay, and that it cannot b<^ abolished in any great nation 
under penalty ot that nation's slipping out of the front 
place in international industrialism. During the quarter 
of^a century preceding the present war, England slipped 
back in business leadership compaied to Germany, 
precisely bccausi' in (Germany they were beginning to do 
business on a large scale, by huge combinations. The 
vital point was that the Slate when necessaiy, encouraged, 
and at the same time supervised and controlled, Miese 
big combinations, securing justice and leasonably lair 
treatment among oa})itahsts, managers, salaried experts, 
and wage-workers, all of whom had some voicci in, some 
control of, at least certain parts of their common business. 

In the world of international industry the future belongwS 
to the nation which deveIoi>s either the big-seale bnsi- 
nesvses, 'or else the ability among small-scale business 
men, workiilg-men, and farmeis, to co-operate, to work 
togotlier and pool their resources for production, distri- 
bution, and the full use of scientific research , or else what 
is most desirable, develops both types of business. The 
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small individualistic business cannot compete in any 
field in which either of the other types flourishes. There^* 
fore, whether we like it or iii)!, we must either permit 
and encourage the dcwelopmeiil )!' ^hese two types or 
fall behind other nations, as >Spam once fell behind England 
and France. 

Our duty is not with futile obstinacy to try to stop the 
new movement, but to guide and (jontrol it; to encourage 
it, and yet to make it subservient to the common good. 
If we face it in this spirit, we shali speedily find that it 
is far from representing mere evil. On the contrary, 
it IS precisely the strong, wealthy, prosperous business 
concerns which can afford to treat their working-men as 
in the interest of the commonwealth it is imperative that 
they should be treated Only, it is necessary that the 
Government shall jiossess such control, shall exercise 
such supervision, over them as to ijisure the use of their 
giant and prospering strength in the common interest. 
It would be as unwise — even it it werc‘ possible — to exter- 
minate big corpoiations as to exterminate big labour 
unions. But it is eminently wavse for the Government 
to itself make the people a partner of both, to supervise 
the relations of each to the other and of both to the general 
public, and gradually to substitute the principle of co- 
operation for that of devil-takc-the-hindmost 

I would draw jiarticular attention to President Roose- 
velt’s words ‘ make the people a partner.” President 
Roosevelt vaguely felt that induvstry based upon the 
wage system had had its day, that it would be necessary 
to create in some way or other an identity of interests 
between capital and labour 

In most cases great industrial consolidations lead not 
to a single monopoly Neither the huge United States 
Steel Trust nor the gigantic Standard Oil Gompany 
possess a complete monopoly. However, thgre are 
industries, such as the, transport business, in which the 
creation of a single and complete control is of the greatest 
benefit to the public. Professor Hadley wrote in his 
book Economics: 
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Th^ attempt to have two independent agencies perform 
any of the distributing services like water, gas, telegraphs, 
or railroads, for a single community is apt to result in 
loss to the producer and inconvenience to the consumer. 
So much of the expense of delivery of water or gas is 
connected with the laying of mains that a systu.n vv^hich 
duplicates these mains is a public burden. So much of 
the advantage of the telephone service to each subscriber 
lies in the power of reaching all the other subscribers that 
the existence of two competing exenanges in the same 
city destroys the usefulness of both. In railroad trans- 
portation a single organised compai.y can put lines just 
where they are needed, and run trains at the ume when 
the public wants them. If the oaiLe service is performed 
by two companies, there will be unnecessary duplication 
of linos in some places, and failure to buil I needful ones 
in others; while the tram times and train connections 
will be arranged, noi with regard to the maximum con- 
venience of the public, but with a view' to increase the 
business of one competitor at the expense of the other. 

Both in the United Kingdom and abroad those indus- 
tries have been most successtul and most prosperous in 
which organisation, consolidation, and concentration have 
been brought to the highest perfection, in which produc- 
tlbn is carried on on the most gigantic scale. The United 
States Steel Corporation makes more iron and steel than 
the whole of the ITnited Kingdom; the Ford Company 
makes more motor-cars than the whole of Europe, the 
combination of American typewriter manufacturers makes 
more typewriting machines than the rest of the world. 
Before the War the great steel-makers of Germany had 
formed a combination, and all the princiy)al chemical 
works of that country had done likewise Not unna- 
naturally British iron-producers, motoi -c ar manufacturers, 
typewriter-paakers, «ind chemical works, felt unable to 
compete successfully with such gigantic opponents, which 
possessed a most perfect organisation and practically 
unlimited funds, which were used both for trading 
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and for developing the scientific side of industry. It 
is worth noting that tlic most successful British indus^ 
tries are those in whi'^li < onceiitiation has been carried 
farthest, and ospeciall) those whic h lifive fallen under a 
single control, vhich have virtually become trusts. 
Among tiiese 1 v'ould menticui tJie great floats cotton 
combine, the Wills imperial Tobacco Corporation, and 
the Lever Soa}> combine 

Many of the expert Committees which were appointed 
by the Board of Tradt* and the Ministry of Reconstruction 
to examine the position of the })rincipal British industries 
and to study their prospects after the W ar came to the 
conclusion that some impoi'tant British industries had 
suffered and had become stagnant largely because they 
were carried on on too small a scale, that jiroduction on 
the very largest scale was requir(‘d, that the rise of 
gigantic combinations under a single control in the United 
States and in Germany compelled Englishmen to abandon 
their old-fasliioncd methods and to create also huge up- 
to-date concerns The findings of the \ arious Cotnmittees 
were summarised and endorsed as follows in the important 
and most interesting Final Report of the Committee (^n 
Commercial and Industrial Policy After the War. 

In the two countries winch have become onr principal 
competitors m the world’s markets — the United States 
and Germany — and iii a lesser degree elsewhere, industry 
and trade have come to be largely coiitrolk’d either by 
powerful concerns, frequently resulting from the con- 
solidation of a number of undertakings and operating on 
a very large scale, or by combinations of manufac- 
• turers. 

The individual manufacturer and merchant will find it 
increasingly difficult to keep abreast of technical piogress 
and to meet effectively the competition of the powerful 
foreign consolidations and combinations to which we have 
referred, operating as these do under a single guidance 
and with great financial resources. . . . 
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Combiuos in the United Kingdom have very rarely 
reached the last stage indicated above, and as a broad 
general statement it may be said that they have as a rule 
been formed in eac|j <^ase by quite a small number of firms 
engaged in the production of a narrowly limited lass in 
goods (though laany firms and companies are members 
of numerous combinations) , that comparatively few have 
continued for any considerable period oi time; that 
they havd tended to limit their action to the regulation 
of prices; and that their activities in this respect In any 
particular branch of trade have on the whole been only 
intermittent. . . . 

A report presented to the United States House of 
Representatives in 1918 enume’'at(‘d over two hundred 
consolidations of varying degrees ol magnitude, with the 
result that a very large portion of the field of United 
States industrial production h dominated by powerful 
monopolist or quasi-monopolist consolidations. 

In German on the other hand, though consolidations 
have not been absent, the foim of combination which has 
been most generally adojited and has come to cover almost 
the whole field of (Jerman industi-y is the “ Cartel,^’ a 
terminable organisation tui’med primaiily for the regula- 
tion of prices and for joint marketing abroad, but in con- 
sequencQ thereof undertaking (so tar as is practicable with 
cpjppanies which retain a substantial measure of inde- 
pendence) the allocation of oiders, standardisation, and 
the concentratmii of individual works on particular 
classes of products 

It is noteworthy tli<it very lew combiiK‘s in the United 
Kingdom have done more than aim at the regulatn o of 
prices ; their main preoccupation has been the limitation 
of competition. 

Having pointed out that the disappointing jiosition 
of many British industries ivas largely due tf) the fact 
that many small manufacturers working in isolation 
cannot * possibly compete wi|;h large and very large 
couce^rns working under a singib management, that such 
isolated concerns are bound to go under if pitted against 
modern giant combinations in which the industries of 
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entire nations are united, the Committee recommetided 
the formation of similar combinations in the United 
Kingdom. It declared such a development inevitable, 
and equally in the interest of capitaP’and of labour. In 
well-weighed and impressive sentences it recommended: 

We are of opinion that if this country is to maintain its 
commercial position and effectively compete for its share 
of the trade of the world, many industries must be organ- 
ised on modern lines, and often on a larger scale than has 
been the case in past years While the British manu- 
facturer was often first in the field, his original works were 
laid out vdth a view to a comparatively small output as 
compared with what he is turning out to-day, and he now 
finds it no longer possible to work economically or to make 
adequate extensions 

The establishment of joint selling organisations, such 
as are suggested by the various Trade Committees, 
involves the regulation of prices and some control of 
output. . . 

We believe that such development is not only desirable 
in some cases, but it is practically inevitable under modern 
economic conditions, and we think that the attitude of 
public opinion, of local authorities, and of the State, 
which, broadly speaking, has hitherto been more or less 
avowedly antagonistic to the very principle of combifla- 
tion must be modified. 

Whilst we are of opinion that combinations of work- 
people are beneficial to industry and should be encouraged, 
we also think that the interests of labour will not only 
not be prejudiced, but will derive advantage from the 
encouragement of combinations or associations of em- 
ployers on the lines we have indicated. Any united effort 
among employers which results in increased efficiency 
of production, or in the better and more economical 
distribution and marketing of the products of machinery 
and labour, or in greatesr^ financial stability, mmt ulti- 
mately be for the benefii; jbf the worker, as «alculated to 
provide a wider and more constant market, to secure 
steadier employment, and even to increase the demand 
for labour. 
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Further, experience seems to prove that, so far from 
associations of employers for trade purposes adversely 
affecting the wages of the workers, they supply organisa- 
tions for the more^ipomplete investigation and discussion 
of rates of wages and conditions of employment, secure 
more uniform treatment of these questions within an 
industry, and generally exercise e steadying influence 
which leads to a higher level of wages and hei ter conditions 
of employment than could otherwise be obtained. 
Broadly speaking, any united policy pursued by emj>loyers 
which promotes the efficient organisation of an industry 
must develop increased tinancial strength within that 
industry, and in this increased llnancial bfrt^ngth the 
workers will share So iar, the.efc re, from the interests 
of employers and workeiv being antagonistic in this 
matter, they arc, in our opmion, very largely identical. 

To ensure that giant combinations, possessing virtually 
a monopoly, sliould not abuse their power, the Committee 
recommended piibli<‘ily, the creation of a Government 
Department which, while supervising the operations of 
trusts and of trirst-like combinations, would further their 
interests Jiy placing at their disposal all the information 
obtained in the course of its in\estigations, and would 
pupvent unjustified suspicion and alarm at the formation 
of these organisations on the part of the people The 
Report stated 

We think that, if serious efforts are to be made by British 
manufacturers and traders to organise themselves on the 
lines recommended hy the various Trade Committees, 
which we have set out above, it is desirable that some 
means should be devised for securing to a jesponsiblo 
Government Department adequate information as to any 
combinations so formed, and that provision should be 
made for State investigation in special cases. We believe 
that *this would be ad^^antageous to the combinations 
themselves, •since the knowledge that a power of investiga- 
tion •did exist and could be brought into operation wher- 
ever adequate cause was shown would be likely to have a 
moderating effect upon public opinion. 
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We think that the experience of the War has shown 
that it is particularly det>iraMe that information as to all 
international combinations atTecling the production of 
goods in the United Kingdom, or thjj restriction of the 
markets in whieh they may be sold, should be in the 
possession of some (Government Department. On the 
other hand, it is in our judgment of great importance 
that Government intervention in. or control of, the 
operation of cfimbinations should Oe earefally**rcstricted 
to cases in winch those operations can be clearly shown 
to be inimical to national interests 

As industrial combinations and consolidations, such as 
trusts and cartels, may according to ancient English 
law, be declared to be * association in restraint of trade 
and therefore illegal, the formation ot such organisations 
is difficult, for the agreements for combined action 
concluded between various particijiants have no 
binding power and may be broken by any of them at will 
with impunity, for they cannot lie enforced in a court of 
law. The (Jommittee, recognising that that position 
was highly prejudicial to industrial efficiency^ frankly 
recommended that the law regarding restraint of trade 
should be amended so as to enable the British industrjps 
to modernise their organisation It stated* 

It has been repioseutcd to us, by the Federation of 
British IndustrijBs amongst others, tliat any substantial 
progress in tlu' direction of marketing combinations is 
dependent upon a reviMon of the law in this country as 
regards associations It is urged that it is absolutely 
essential either that the law in regard to ‘ restraint of 
trade ’ should be so amended that the ordinary objects 
of associations, such as the regulation of prices or output, 
become legal objects, and associations arc consequently 
able, as in Germany, to enforce their rules in this respect 
upon their members, or else some other legislation having 
the same effect, such as the conferring of a special 4egal 
status upon associations, should be jiasscd.'* 

Wo apjiiove of combinations among manufacturers. 
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All such combinations should, where necessary, be legalised 
so as to be enforceable between members. We think 
that combinations, to be of use to the trade of the country, 
should be upon linres aimed at co-ordinating production, 
promoting efficiency, economising waste, promoting home 
trad<>, facilitating export trade, and Midi} mg selling 
arrangements. The ideal at which trade combinations 
should aiip is the maximum oi production at the minimum 
of cost. 

Hitherto labour, imbued by the Marxian doctrine of 
the class war,tliough insisting upon the unlimited right 
of the workers to combine on the largest scale for the very 
purpose of restraiiuiig trade, has aken up an attitude 
of uncompromising hostility and of huspicion towards the 
employers who wish to combine, and has denounced and 
opposed all atiemj[)ts at combination on the jjart of the 
capitalists. As long as the workers continue to see in the 
capitalists tluur eiuunies. they will continue that policy 
of hostility and suspicion, to the harm of the employers 
and to their own hint as avcII That attitude will be 
changed •entirely as soon as the interests of employers 
and employed have become completely and permanently 
han’moniscd. As soon as capital and labour have become 
real partners, capital will look upon the industrial problems 
from the view point of labour and labour from the view- 
point of capital. The two will no longer be enemies, but 
will feel that they are one and will act as it they wert one. 

The tariff policy of Great Britain has been shaped in the 
past, not by common sense, but by prejudice. The 
British trade unions are organisations for the ]>rotection 
of labour. They are absolutely opposed to that policy 
of free and unlimited competition and of cheapness w'hich 
is dear to the Trade doctrinaires. The British 

worl^ers, wliile jiassionatelv opposing the production 
of competitive goods by underpaid British labour, have 
in the past favoured the free imiiortation of competitive 
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goods made by underpaid foreign workers, to their own 
injury, They have done* so probably chiefly because the 
protection of the natii ual mdust ne.s by means of a Customs 
tariff was advocated b\' the employer#, the capitalists. 

The prosperity of Ihe British industries and of the 
workers engaged in them — na}\ the solvency of the 
country — depend on a large export trade, for^ the huge 
quantities of necessaries, such as food and raw materials, 
which must be imported from abroad can be paid for 
only with manufactured exports It is a common 
experience that industries cannot develop a large export 
trade unless they dominate the domestic market. Mr. 
Carnegie wrote in his Empire of Buxine 

At first European makers could ‘‘ dump their surplus ” 
upon the market and force Amevican makers to accept 
for their entire output the extreme low rates which had 
only to he taken by the invader for a small part of his. 
The party in control of a profitable liome market can most 
successfully invade the foreign markets In recent years 
it is the American manufacturer who is “ dumping his 
surplus ” in foreign territory. First conquer yv)ur home 
market and the foreign market will probably be added to 
you is the rule with manufactures in international traije. 

Great Britain can hope to follow a sane and sensible 
tariff pohey only when the workers have learned that 
they cannot benefit themselves by ruining the capitalists, 
when the interests of capital and labour have become 
identical. 

Many of those who regard merely tlie surface of things 
have begun to despair of Great Britain because of the 

wrong-headedness and the “ unreasonableness ’’ of 
labour. They complain that the workers follow a policy 
destructive to the industries by which they liv^e ; that their 
demands are unreasonable and insatiable, and that failure 
to concede their most fantastic wishes leads to, wanton 
strikes , that the best-paid workers are the least contented 
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and are most ready to bring industry to a standstill 
The general policy of British labour has hitherto been 
shaped by its hostility to capital and the capitalists. 
The fact that the bef^.-paid workers are the least contented 
seems extraordii ary, but it is, after all, not uniij^tural. 
Professor Hadley wrote 

Just because the labourer has so many advantages as 
a consumer he is often led k) feel more keenly hi' lack 
of independence as a producer Iiujreased comfort is 
attended with increased ambition. 

Lord Leverhulme caustically wrote in his book The 
Six-Hour Day • 

If high wages, short hours, good liousing. ineaiii finality 
to labour unrest, then labour would not he a man, but a 
vegetable. 

That great and broad-minded em})loyei* ol lal)0U3 
significantly added. 

To harmonise capital and labour a bidder must be 
provided from the humblest position in industrial organ- 
isation to a seat on the Board of Directors. Capital must 
provide a broader outlook for labour 

Some of labour’s critics are particularly exasperated 
with the workers because the first condition put forward 
by men who have gone on strike, even if they have done 
so under the most wanton and the flimsiest pretc \ts, 
is that they will not return to work unless they are abso- 
lutely assured that there shall be no ‘'victimisation,” 
that their leaders, if ever so misguided or mischievous, 
shall be reinstalled. There is, of course, an CAplanation 
for this attitude which, though highly inconvenient to 
emplo^ets, has its admirable side. Mr. Carnegie wrote 
very sensibl/in his Gospel of Wealth: 

The safety of its leaders is the key of labour’s position. 
To surrender that is to surrender everything Even if 
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the leader in question had not been as regularly at work 
as other men, even if he had to take days now and then 
to attend to official duties for his brethren, the superior 
of that man should have dealt very Jeniently with him. 
The men cannot know whether their leader is stricken 
down for proper cause or not, but, at the same time, 
they cannot help suspecting. And here 1 call the attention 
of impartial minds to the elements of manhood and the 
high sense of honour and loyalty displayed' upon the 
part of working-men who sacnfice so much and throw 
themselves in the front of the conflict to secure the 
safety of their standard-bearers. Everything reasonable 
can be done with men of this spirit. 

The loyalty they show to their leaders can be trans- 
ferred to their employers by treating them as such men 
deserve. Society has nothing to fear from men so staunch 
and loyal to one another. Nor is the loyalty shown in 
this instance exceptional, it distinguishes working-men 
as a class. . . . One hour of courtesy on the part of the 
employers would prevent many strikes; whether the men 
ask in proiier manner for interviews or observe all the 
rules of etiquette is immaterial. We expect from the 
presumably better-informed party representing capital 
much more in this respect than from labour 5 and it is 
not asking too much of men entrusted with the manage- 
ment of great properties that they should devote sqme 
part of their attention to searching out the causes of 
disaffection among their employees, and, where they 
exist, that they should meet the men more than halfway 
in the endeavour to allay them There is nothing but 
good for both parties to be derived from labour teaching 
the representative of capital the dignity of man, as man. 
The working-man, becoming more and more intelligent, 
will hereafter demand the treatment due to an equal. 

Some believe that the workers are discontented because 
they are too well off, and they recall with regret the olden 
days when wages were low, when the wage-earnfer& could 
not read and did not possess the vote, and When harmony 
reigned between masters and menS& High wages, tliough 
they need not satisfy the men, have their great advan- 
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taji'is from the national point of view. Professor Hadley 
wrote: 

Under the existing social oraer men who are capable 
of higher things nJultipIy recklessly through sheer hope- 
lessness. With men like this, a better distribution of the 
results of labour would doubtless operate not only to 
increase their productive efficiency but to contribute to 
their prudence in marrying, and thus to diminish the 
birth-rate. . . . 

If a large part of the community had been educated to 
demand something liesidcs cheap food and to exercise 
self-restraint in the multiplicatioi» ot numbers until it is 
possible to provide a high standaid of comfort, we shall 
have a relatively smaller demand ff^r food and a relatively 
larger demand for tho^^e comforts and luxuries which arc 
the product of higher intelligence and requinj a higher 
rate of pay in order to enable the producer to furnish 
them to advantage. 

Friction between capital and lal^oui has very greatly 
increased of recent years for various reasons, and parti- 
cularly owing to the eoiiC(‘ntratn)n of industry A small 
workshop^ or factory is like a family. Misunderstandings 
between the master and a fcAv workers are rare. Dis- 
satisfaction is soon noticed, and differences are rapidly 
and easily settled Tlic larger the industrial enterprises 
grow and the more men they employ, the greater becomes 
thechasm which separates the employer from theemployec. 
Working-men often complain of the soullessncss of m<^»dcrn 
industry, of the inhumanity of the great industrial 
machine. It is difficult to prevent misunderstandings 
and dissatisfaction leading to strikes or look-outs in the 
case of huge modern concerns which employ thousands, 
and sometimes hundreds ot thousands of workers, but 
much -can be done by judicious action. Mr. Carnegie 
recommended in The Gospel of Wealth. 

We assemble thousands of operatives in the factory 
and in" the mine, of whom the employer can know little 

39 
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or nothing, and to whom he is little hotter tliteli 
All intercourse between them is at an end. Bigid eafiteA 
are formed, and. as usual, mutual ignorance breeds 
mutual distrust. ... 

It is not the intelligent workmaif, who knows that 
Labour without his brother Capital is helpless, hut the 
blatant, ignorant man, who regards capital as the natural 
enemy of labour, who does so iniieh to embitter the 
relations between employer and employed. . . As men 
become intelligent, more <leterenee must ho paid to them 
personally and to their rights, and evc'n to their opinions 
and prejudices; and, upon the whole, a gi’eater share of 
profits must be paid in the day of prosperity to the 
intelligent than to the ignorant workman. He cannot 
be imposed upon so readily. On the other hand, he will 
be found much readier to accept rediu ed compensation 
when business is depressed and it is lieiter in the long 
run for capital to he served by th(^ Inglicst intelligence 
and to be made aware of the fact that it is dealing with 
men who know' w'hat is due to them, both as to treatment 
and compoiisation, 1 have noticed that the manager 
who confers oftenest with a commiltee of his leading men 
has tlie least trouble with his workmen 

What we must seek is a plan by which the» men will 
jcceive high wages when their employers are receiving 
high prices for the product, and hence arc making large 
profits; and, per contra, when the employers are receiving 
low prices for the product, and therefore small if any 
j)rofits, the men will receive low^ wages If this plan 
can be found, employers and employed will be “in the 
same boat,” rejoicing together in their prosperity, and 
calling into jilay their fortitude together in adversity. 
There will be no room for quarrels, and instead of a 
feeling of antagonism there ivill be a feeling of partnership 
between employers and employed. ... \ 

1 believe that the next steps in the advance toward 
permanent peaceful relations between capital and labour 
ai c — ^ • 

First, that compensation be paid the men based upon 
a sliding scale in proportion to the prices received for 
product. 

Second, a proper organisation of the men of every worke 
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ittodOi by which the natural leaderu, the best men 
l^W&l oVcaottually oome to the front and confer freely with 
the employers. 

Third, peaceful^arbitration to be in all cases i< c>oried 
to for the sett^ sment of differences which the owners and 
the Mill Committee cannot themselves adjust in friendly 
conference. 

Fourth, no interi'uption ever to occur to the operations 
of the esflsiblishment, since the decision of the arbitrators 
shall be made to take cffc^ct trom the date ot ] eteiencc. 

If these measures were adopted by an establishment, 
several important advantages would be gained. 

First, the employer and employed would simultaneously 
share their jirospcrity or adver ity with each other. The 
scale once settled, the feeling of antagonism would be gone, 
and a feeling of mutuality would ensm Capital and 
labour would be shoulder to shoulder, supporting each 
other. 

Second, there could be neithoi* strike nor lock-out sin(*e 
both parties had agieed to abide by a forthcoming 
decision of disputed points. Knowing that in the last 
resort strangers were to be called in to decide what should 
be a family affair, the cases would indeed be few which 
would net be amicably adjusted by the original parties 
without calling in others to j udge between them . 

^r, Carnegie achieved a considerable measure of success 
with the policy of conference, conciliation, and fairness 
outlined by him, but ho failed to estalilish permanently 
peaceful relations between capital and labour, as be had 
hoped, for he experienced very serious strikes His 
failure was only natural. As long as the aims and 
interests of capital and labour arc not identical, capital 
' may try to take unfair advantage of labour and labour i 
of capital Consequently one side is apt to suspect the 
other*side, and muti.al distrust leads to differences which 
cannot be adjusted by discussion, arbitration, etc Thus, 
settlfiment becomes a question, not of right, but of 
power, and the result is the usual violent conflict between 
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capital and labour, which leaves behind it a' faarre^^( 
resentment on one side or on both. ' .'k ' v. 

S , fv I 

The policy of confeiencc to voluntary 'Or <5om-„ 

pulsory arbitration has failed hitherto^ and will probably 
continue to fail, to conciliate permanently capital and 
labour* because it cannot bridge over the chasm which 
separates the two. The reason of tliat failure lies not 
in the stubbornness or the short-sightedness of the 
employers or of the workers: it s])rings from a deeper 
cause. The differences between capital and labour have 
hitherto proved iinadjustablc, except temporarily, and 
are growing from year to year in extent and in intensity, 
because industiy , especially if carried on on a large or on a 
very large scale, is autocratic, not democratic, in character ; 
because men who have been brought up to love and" 
admire freedom and independence resent bcung absolutely 
dependent upon theij' employers and their weekly wage, 
however large that wage may be — resent having to submit 
unconditionally to the quasi-military discipline of the 
factory, resent being mere wheels in a gigantic^ machine. 
The industrial system, which was evolved in feudal times* „ 
has preserved its feudal character, and herein lies the rea- 
son that it is breaking down. The task of democratising 
it imposes itself imperiously. Some of the political and 
industrial leaders have begun to recognise that the root 
cause of labour unrest lies in the fact that political 
democracy and industrial autocracy arc irreconcilable. 
President Roosevelt wrote in The Foes of Our Oion Hmise- 
hold: 

Our system, or rather no-sysiem, of attempting to 
combine political democracy with industrial autocracy,' 
and tempering the evil of the boss and the machine poli- 
tician by the evil of the doctrinaire and the' demagogue, 
has now begun to creak and strain so as to threaten a 
breakdown. 
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: . V Xoid liCverliuliBe wrote in his book, The 8ix-How Day : 

Modern industrial conditions, with thousands and tens 
' oi, thousands of workmen, and in at least one industry 
a quarter of a million workmen, under one oligarchical rule 
are intensely anii -democratic, and as such v'^^l^te the 
gregarious instincts of humanity And just as it is true 
that the position of British industries to-d ‘y is the result 
of yesterday, so their po««.ition to-morrow will depend 
on our actions of to-day (Capitalists have now the task 
Bet them to democratise their system, and to create 
conditions that waII enable labour to " ake some democratic 
share in management, and some responsibility for the 
success of the undertaking. Prodvetive and distributive 
business must in the future be carried on under less 
oligarchic and under more democratic conditions Labour 
will not be brought to work side by side with, and to 
harmonise with (^ajatal merely by ever higher and higher 
wages, shorter and shorter hours, combined with bott(*r 
and better welfaie conditions. 

The wages system has broken down as a sole and only 
solution. As huge businesses have sprung into existence, 
the difficulties of the wagers system as such have increased. 
It is impossible under the wages system alone to make 
Labour realise tliat the true interests of Labour and 
Capital are identical 

Democratic labour works for the capitalists, but it does 
so under protest. It protests, not against the individual 
employer, but against t!ie system. It demands, moi*e or 
less consciously, a sliarc in the business, and threatens 
to destroy the capitalist system unless its demands are 
granted. Herein lies the reason that labour works 
grudgingly and produces as little as possible in return 
for the highest wage obtainable. That resentment has 
exiBted for a long time. The great co-operative movement 
of Engfand was slaiteJ as a protest against the wage 
eysteqoi, and*its object originally was to make the worker 
independent of the caiiitalist 

jSocjLalist agitators have told the workers that they are 
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“wage sljtves/’ that the capitalist system is a system"b£^ 
“ wage slavery/' Those bittei words have proved mostk 
potent weapons in the armoury of the agitator. They 
have caught on with the masses, and large numbers of' 
workers have come to consider themselves as slaves of 
industry. There must evidently be some justification for 
the sentiment of revolt against dependence on^ a weekly 
wage, otherwise the term wage slavery ” and “ wage 
slave would not have become so popular. At any rate, 
the feeling that v orking for a weeklj’^ wage is a form of 
slavery exists and must be reckoned with by those who 
endeavour to study lal)onr conditions and social conditions 
as they are. 

If the dissatisfied wage-earners consider themselves 
slaves of tlie industrial system, the psychological and 
economic consequences .springing from true slavery should 
apply to some extent to the modern labour probleip. 
Professor Hadley compared the psychological and in- 
dustrial consequences flowing from slavery and emancipa- 
tion as follows’ I 

The slave tended to keep his product as a minimum. 

. . . Any extra exertion or care redounded to the profit 
of the master, not of the slave. The inevitable result 
was low efficiency and great waste. The more complicated 
the work to be done, the less was the chance of avoiding . 
these evils A slave-driver could compel those who were 
subjected to his rule to perform a certain amount of 
physical labour, but he could not compel them to exercise 
intelligence or zeal. ... 

The more intelligent and ambitious the labourer, the - 
greater will be the difference between his minimum 
product which he creates as a serf and his maximupx 
product which he can create as a freeman; the gfeatOT, 
therefore, will be the possible advantages to allparties 
from emancipation. 

These significant phrases deserve to be pondered upon< \ 
By emancipating the wage-earners, by making them full 
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p8^ii6frs in industry and commerce, it should be possible 
to double and treble their output and the prosperity of 
the whole nation. 

Some far-seeing Americans and Englishmen have begun 
to recognise that the wage system is opposed to the 
modern spirit, and that it requires either abolition by 
jplacing ayi the living energies of a nation under an all- 
powerful bureaucracy — a solution which is favoured by 
Socialists and dreamers — ^or amendment on individualist 
lines. The latter course is recommended by far-seeing 
and practical business men and statesmen wi.o recognise 
that if the Socialists were allowtd to put their theories 
into practice they would create confusion and might 
destroy modern civilisation Mr. Carnegie wrote on the 
first page of his Gospel of Wealth: 

The problem of our ago is tlie proper administration 
of wealth, that the ties of brotherhood may still bind 
together the rich and poor in harmonious relationship. 

Mr. Rj^oscvelt, with the vision of a seer, stated in his 
last book. The Foes of Our Own Household' 

-•There can and will come — gradually and by evolution, 
not revolution — a shift in control which will mean that 
the competent workers become partners in the enterprise. 
This partnership must mean not only a sharing of profit, 
but a sharing in the guidance and management ; and there- 
fore it can only come step by step, as the wage-workers 
grow out of the narrow envy and jealousy which make so 
many men resent superior ability and strive to deny it 
proper reward. 

It is not necessary that the Van Hornes and the Jim 
Hills of the future shall receive the enormous financial 
rewaxc} they have had in the past, but it must be sub- 
stantial, or they will not lead to success the business in 
which the firakemen, switchmen, engineers, firemen, will, 
weliope, ultimately become part owners as well as workers. 
Such leadership is absolutely needed by the men below. 
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and it must be handbomoly paid for; there is no ttOipf 
mischievous form of privilege than givii^ equal rewazmi^ 
for unequal service, and denying the great reward to the ' 
great service. But it need not b<^ a rqward fantastiodlfy 
out ot proportion to the reward of the men beneath. - v 

When the workers themselves r(*cognise the need ol 
able, highly skill(‘d, and w^elUpaid iinniagors and leaders, 
they will be able themselves to ow'^n and control great 
industries. Bat until this is done a great industry can. 
no more be managed by amass-meethigot manual laboureit? 
than a battle can be won in such fashion, than a painters’ 
union can paint a Kembrandt, or a typographical union 
write one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

It is simply common sense to recognise that there is the 
widest inequality of service, and that therefore there 
must be a reasonably wide inequality ot reward, if our 
society is to rest upon the basis of justice and wisdom. 
Service is the true test by which a man's w orth should be 
judged We are against privilege in any form, piivilege 
to the capitalist who exploits the poor man, and privilege, 
to the shiftless or vicious poor man w^ho would rob his 
thrifty brother of what he has earned. C'crtain exceedingly 
valuable forms of service are rendered wholly without 
capital On the other hand, there are exceedingly Valuable 
forms of service which can be rendered only by means of 
great accumulations of capital, and not to recognige 
this fact would be to deprive the whole people of one of 
the great agencies for their betterment. 

The test of a man’s worth to the community is the 
service he renders it, and we cannot afford to make this 
test by material considerations alone. One of the main 
vices of the Socialism which was propounded by Proudhon, 
Lassalle, and Marx, and which is preached by' fhoir 
disciples and imitato7*.s, is that it is blind to everything 
except the merely material side of life. It is not only 
indifferent, but at bottom hostile, to the intellectual, the 
religious, the domestic and moral life, it is a form of 
communism with no moral foundation, but essefi&ally 
based on the immediate annihilatioti of jiersonai ownership 
of capital, and, in the near future, the anniliilation of the 
family, and ultimately the annihilation of civilisation. 
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■ V'l]' address to Congress, delivered on May 20, 1919, 

^l^sident Wilson said: 

■f ’ 

cannot go ^ny farther in our present airection. 
We have already gone too iar We cannot live our right 
life as a nation or achieve our proper success is an indus- 
trial corannunity if capital and labour are to continue 
to be antagonists instead of being partners, if they are to 
continue distrust one another and contrive hov'* they 
can get the better of one anotheT*, or — what perhaps 
> amounts to the same thing — calculate by what form and 
; degree of coercion they can manage to extort on the one 
hand work enough to make enterprise profi1an/le; on the 
other, justice and fair ireairrent enough to make life 
, tolerable. That bad road has turned out a blind alley. 

It is no thoroughfare to real prosperity. We must find 
.. another, leading in another diiection and to a very dif- 
ferent destination. It must lead not merely to accom- 
modation, but also to a genuine co-opcration and partinr - 
ship based upon a real community of interest and pai * 
ticipation in control There is now, in fact, a real com 
.munity of interest between cajntal and labour, but it 
has never been made evident in action. It can be made 
operative and manifest only in a new organisation of 
industry. The genius of our business men and the sound 
p:(j^ctical sense of our workers can certainly work such a 
partnership out when once they realise exactly what it 
. is that they seek and sincerely adopt a common purpose 
with regard t o it, 

* 

Being convinced that the wage system was the piincipal 
oauseof industrial unrest, many Englishmen and Americans 
have experimentod in jirofit -sharing and co partnership, 
but, except- in a few and relativel}^ uiiim})ortant cases, 

' the various attcm])ts at giving labour a share in the 
business have failed. They have failed, not because the 
* idea b:l^ labour sharing profits with capital is wrong, but 
because thft right formula had not been discovered. A 
'plaiii and simple formula may achieve great things in the 
labour world. That is proved by the history ol the co- 
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operative movement. Co-operalion among the workups 
is a very old idea. It had been tried innumerable times 
both in England and abroad, but all the experiments had 
proved disastrous. A few English w6rking-men at last 
thought out, or stumbled upon, the right principle. 
Twenty-eight poor Rochdale workmen, flannel-weavers, 
etc., came together and resolved to form a co-pperative 
society in order to be able to buy tea and sugar more 
advantageously. They collected a fund of £28, by two- 
penny and threepenny subscriptions, and opened a tiny 
shop in Toad Lane in December, 1 844. Having discovered 
the right principle and formula, they prospered, and the 
little enterprise grew to truly gigantic proportions. The 
Report of the Control Board of (V>-operative Societies 
placed before the Co-operative (Congress held in Liverpool, 
1918, stated 

At the end of 1916 there were at work in the United 
Kangdom 1,488 industrial co-operative distributive and 
productive societies with an aggregate membership of 
3,563,769; a total share, loan, and reserve capital of 
£77,937,736; a total trade (distributive and productive) 
of £237,525,135, and a total profit — before deduction of 
interest on share capital — of £18,958,388. The tofkl 
number of persons directly employed by the societies was 
154,622, and the total wages paid during the year 
amounted to £10,391,245, compared with 149,852 em- 
ployees and £9,607,434 in wages in 1915. 

By discovering, or stumbling upon, a simple and prac- 
tical formula, the twenty-eight poor workmen of Rochdale 
have created one of the largest and one of the most 
powerful businesses in the world, which employs a vast 
army of workers. 

Profit-sharing, to be successful, should have three 
features. In the first place, it should offer so substantial 
a benefit to the workers as to make it of very considerable 
value. In the second place, it should apply to all the 
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-f‘*^wArkers of an undfertaking withoi. t exc- ption, for otherwise 
' these who do not share in the profits will quarrel with 
/ those who do. Besides, as the non-profit-sharers might 
begin a strike anc? pull out the unwilling profit-sharers, 
strikes would still be po'^sible. In the third nlace, the 
scheme should be of the utmost simplicity, so as to make 
its attractiveness and fairne^ft clear to all. 

In order to cause all the workers, let us say of a f ictory, 
to participate in the sharing of profits, no contributions 
and no investments of money on the part of the workers 
should be requii*ed. The share (apit*^! of the concern 
should be increased by a very subs antial sum, let us say 
by 30, 40, or r>0 per cent. The new capital so created 
would belong to the workers collectively and be vested 
in them by deed 'Phere might be trustees to look after 
the workers’ interests. The dividends accruing to these 
workers’ shaies would be lumped together and would be 
. distributed among the foremen workers, etc. , in accordance 
with their half-yearly earnings, careful allowance being 
made foi illness, etc. The half-yearly distribution of such 
dividends would, of course, keenly interest the workers. 
TSbey would see in them at first merely a windfall, a 
bonus ” of so many pounds. 

In order to increase their interest in the business, one 
or several generally respected workers should be selected 
by the directors and shareholders and be invited to join 
the Board of Directors. These workmen-directors should 
have a twofold function, they should assist the other 
directors in the usual way, and in addition they should 
keep the workers constantly informed as to the course, 
of the business. They would thus act as an invalu- 
able* donnecting-lmk Ix^tween the management and the 
employees! They should issue frequently, and at regu- 
lar intervals, to the workmen-shareholders reports, or 
bulletins, as to the progress of the factory, sales, prices, 
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etc., and address them occasionally at special works i 
meetings, where subjt^cts of interest to the management'" 
and the men, such as i he introduction of new machinery,' 
or improved organisation, or of an altA*ation in the rates 
paid, might be discussed. 

Hitherto the gr^^at body of wcM’kc^is has consisted of 
wage-drawers who have been fa v inoi e interosi ed ip sporting 
events than in the business in wliiih tlioy s})end their 
lives. Their half-yearly “ bonus.” or dividend, which 
would be liable to great fluctuations, and the amount of 
which would depend on the fortunes of the factory, would 
arouse in them a keen interest in the profits of the establish- 
ment. They would cease to believe that it is immoral 
to carry on a business for private profit, as the Socialists 
have told them, and they would no longer resist piece 
wages and the introduction ot impriivements which tend 
to increase output, sales, and 2)rofiis. They would suggest 
to the management, through the workmen-directors, 
economies and improvements, especially as keenness and 
ability might lead eventually to a seat at the Board table. 
Innumerable improvements in machinery have been 
suggested by those who constantly use it. Workman 
have made countless valuable inventions. Profit-sharing 
on a substantial scale, combined with full rewards for 
' valuable improvements suggested, would stimulate the 
spirit of invention and emulation among the workers 
to the utmost. 

Having a substantial share in the profits of the under- 
taking, all inducements to antagonise capital by striking, 

* by keeping production low, by opposing the introductiou 
of machinery, by insisting upon unduly short working 
hours, etc., would be gone. Strikes would bfecome 
practically impossible. The loss caused to the factory 
by a strike would, of course, reduce profits, and would 
therefore considerably affect the substantial dividend- 
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, 'TOiltis of the workers. If they struck work, they would no 
longer act against the capitalists ^ but would strike largely 
against thQ>n*!^C‘lvc'^, which would be absurd. 

The men would iioou discover that increased production 
meant increased profits and increased bonuses at the half- 
yearly distribution. The working-men themselves would 
th^eforc begin to enquire why So-and-so in Yorkshire 
or in Massachusetts makes a large profit and their own 
factory a small one They would compare the dividends 
paid among the various works, and would urge the 
management of tlicii own factory, through the workmen- 
dircctors. to remodel the plant, iv reorgaiiiso the sales 
department, to intioduce piece work, or to amalgamate 
with other concerns. 

It may be objected that the increase ol the share cjapital 
by 30, 40, or 50 per cent — 1 sliould prefer the larger 
figure — would lead to ti very s(‘tious shrinkage in the 
' dividends paid to the original shareholders and to a con- 
siderable reduction iu the value of tlie original shares 
which Avould entail unmerited suffering At first sight 
that objection would seem justified. However, if, as is to 
bo anticipated, out])ut and profits should under the system 
proposed be doubled and trebled , the profits and dividends 
of the factory should increase at a similar ratio. I have 
shown in previous chapters, by meanb of authentic statistics , 
that the American workers produce on an average <^‘ om 
two to three times as much per head, both gross and ik t, 
m do their British colleagues engaged in the identical 
callings. It can therefore not be doubted that* with 
improved organisation and an , improved mechanical 
^outfit, British production poj* worker can be brought up 
to at*lcast the American output. But the doubling and 
trebling ot# production is possible only if the workers 
ceas« antagonising capital and co-operate with the 
. management with cordial goodwill. 
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financier often purchases a number of competitive 
undertakings at an exaggerated price, adds to the inflated 
sum paid for them a large promoter’s profit, and creates 
a huge company or trust, which has often double the 
nominal capital possessed by the undertakings of which 
it is composed. Very frequently it is found that the new 
undertaking earns without difficulty large dividends of 
the greatly inflated capital, because amalgamation has 
led to both increased efficiency and vast economies. 
The operation described is a commonplace of finance. 
In carrying through such an operation, the organisiiig 
financier does not swindle the public, as people often 
assert. He merely increases very greatly the efficiency 
and productive power of industry, and capitalises the 
prospective profits arising from the amalgamation of the 
various competitive undertakings. By increasing the 
capital of the factory by 30, 40, or 50 per cent., and vesting 
the new shares in the workers collectively, the directors 
would merely capitalise the prospective profits arising 
from gaining the permanent goodwill of the workers and 
permanent industrial peace. 

Hitherto the workers have been reluctant to invest their 
'savings in the factory in which they arc engaged, and tSey 
have quickly sold bonus shares which were given them. 
As collective shareholders they would become interested 
in the working of the concern, and through the periodical 
statements relating to the business, the reports of their 
own directors, and the discussions at works meetings, 
they would become intimately acquainted with the 
commercial and financial aspects of the undertaking. 
T^hey would therefore begin to feel greater confidence in 
its stability, and be willing to be not only collective 
shareholders, but individual shareholders by purchase 
as well. They would probably begin by investing 4heir 
bonus dividends in shares, but no pressure should be 
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put on then* to do so- Opportrnities should be furnished 
for their putting money into shares. 

The British industries suffer from lack of modern outfit, 
from an insufficiesicy of capital invested in them. In 
1907-1909 the capital invested in industry per worker 
was £483 in the United States, and only £212 in the United 
Elingdom. The necessary additions to the planr might be 
made largely by the workers themselves out of savings. 
It would be all to the good if their share in the under- 
' taking would be increased far beyond the collective share 
allotted to them, if half the capital and moT*e would be 
owned by the workers themselves No one restricts output 
Qi‘ hours who is working for himself. The motto of the 
workers should become “ Shareholders al!, managers all, 
capitalists all.*' The most successful undertakings would 
probably be those in which the workers themselves held 
the larger portion of the shares, and those in which the 
dividends paid to the workers were particularly great. 
It is conceivable that in some cases speeding up would 
cause the workers’ dividends to exceed their wages. 

Tt is frequently assorted that the workers are so poor 
that they cannot owm industrial undertakings, such as 
factories. That belief is quite erroneous. In 1907, the 
year in which the British Census of Production was taken, 
the capital invested in the British industries came to £212 
per worker. In some industries the amount was higher 
and in some it was lower. That sum should be within 
reach of many wage-earners The future might see 
factories arise owned exclusively by the men employed, 
and they ought to be among the most successful. 

Tlie plan of profit-sharing outlined has the great 
advantage of being easily applicable to the large and the 
very large ^undertakings in which labour troubles are 
particularly frequent. It can as readily be applied to 
railways, shipping companies, docks, warehouses, coal- 
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mines, etc., as to factories, if there is a large margin of 
prospective profit owing to the possibility of incrcaidng 
efficiency in production. The plan is, of course, particu- 
larly advisable in those numerous (*asts in which output 
is unduly low owing to the unwillingness of the workers . 
to incrcasi' it. In those industries in which production 
per worker is extremely high, the introduction of profit- 
sharing might not be advantageous to the origihal share- 
holders. Hence the project seems more suitable for a 
(country of low and deliberately restricted individual 
production, such as Cl real Britain, than for a land where 
high individual production is general, sucih as the United 
States. 

At present many factories suffer becauscs the unions 
insist upon uniformity of wages regardless of the financial 
position and profits of the* various iiiuh^rtakiugs. If the 
pi'ofit-sharing system doscrihed should be introduced, 
and if it should catch on and become general, the trade 
union wages rate would still be uniform, but'there would 
be a great variety of earnings owing to the bonus-dividends 
added, the amount of which would depend partly on the 
ability of the management, but chiefly on the intelligent 
co-operation of the workers themselves ^ 

The introduction of general profit-sharing in the indus- 
tries would profoundly alter the character of the trade 
unions They were created to fight capital. They were 
engines of war Henceforth their attitude would change, 
for their war would bo won. The Socialists would no ' 
longer try to permeate and to dominate them. They 
would become peaceful institutions engaged exclusively in 
promoting the social welfare of the workers and the 
prosperity of the industry in which their members are 
engaged. In character and in scope they would resemble 
the Manufacturers’ Associations, Employers’ Associations, 
and Chambers of Commerce, with which they would work 
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hand in hand. Socialism. Nationalisation, Syndicah m, 
and Bolshevism, would lose their attractiveness. The 
business of thpse agitators who live by creatin^^ strifo 
between capital anfl labour would be gone for evt 

The introduciion of practically universal profit-sharing 
would at last realise the hope that cm ployers , < nd employed, 
rich and poor, would cordially and fraternally co-operate, 
which lias been expressed by the greatest statesmen and 
thinkers from Plato and i\ristotle to Abraham Lincoln 
and Roosevelt. A new industrial ora would beqin. 

1 have put forward the ideas expiesseu in the foregoing 
in the hope that the ])lan proposed av J1 solve the industrial 
problem, establish permanent harmony between capital 
and labour, and introduce all the benefits claimed by the 
advocates of yocialism without leading to robbery and 
contusion, and all the benefits claimed by the champions 
of Nationalisaiion without introducing the blight of 
bureaucracy. 1 have put forward these ideas in the hope 
tliat the plan proposed will make capital and labour, the 
two forces^which seem eternally divided and irreconcilable, 
one and indivisible, and that it will greatly strengthen 
the jbeneficent jiower ot individualism while divesting it 
of the stigma ot greed niul injustice which its enemies have 
striven to fasten ujicn it 1 hope that the arrangement 
outlined will be found to be practical, workable, and 
logical. 
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